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NOTICE. 



Thk present History lias been drawn up by Mr. Philip Smith, 
under the superintendence and direction of Dr. William Smith, 
with whose smaller Histories of Greece and Rome it is intended 
to range. 

The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is 
confidently believed that ihe Work will be found to present a 
careful and trustworthy apcount of English History for the lower 
forms in schools, for whos^ use it is chiefly intended. 

The Table of Contents gives a full analysis of the Work, 
and has been so arranged that the Teacher can frame from it 
questions for the examination of his class, the answers to which 
will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB BEITOHS ASO BOHANS. B.O. 55 A.D. 446. 

Foa the earliest butory of our owa country we must look to the 
Greek and Rontan Tritera. Long before Vi^il spoke of the BrilonB 
w " cat off alar from all tbe iForld," the Phcffliicians had traded on 
onr ahorea and obtained tin irom the Scilly IbIcb, irMch were henee 
called Camteridei (Tin JtUind*). ThQ Britjeli lelanda are first 
nentlDned by name b; AiietoUe. in the fooith century tetbre Christ. 
He calla England and Scotland Alinaa (probably fkim the native 
word fbr vihUe}, and Ireland lime. 

The Greek eolonists of Massilia (JlfarMiHa) and Narbo{Wir6onBej 
also traded with Britain tbrouRh Gaul. The chief Btitiah eiports 
*ere tin, lead, skine, innting-dogs, and slftTes ; and, as the nativKB 
became more civilized, liiey exported com and cattle, gold, silver, 
and iron, and an inferior sort of pearL 

The RomaiiB had begun to talk of Britain in the second century 
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before Christ ; but tlie real history of our islands begins with their 
invasion by Julius GdDsar, n.c. 55. His pretext was to avenge tlie 
nid wliich tlie Britons had given to one of the Gallic bibes ; a most 
interesting testimony to the maritime habits of the people even thus 
early, as well as to their close relations with the Grauls. 

OsBsar reached the coast, probably near Deal, Aug. 26, b.c. 65. 
The Roman soldiers were intimidated fbr a moment by the wild 
enemy, who crowded to defend the beach ; but tlie standard-bearer 
of the 10th legion dashed through tlie waves; and the army, fol- 
lowing his example, made good their landing. The approach of 
winter, and pressing affairs, soon caused Osasar to withdraw to Gaul, 
having made the Bntons only feel his power, and taken hostages 
for tlieir obedience. His absence relieved tliem from the fear of tlie 
as yet unknown might of Borne. In tlie following year, however 
(it.c. 54), he retui'ned, and, advancing beyond tlie Thames, he tool«T 
and burned Verulamium {St. Alhan's), the fortress of Oassivelaunus, 
or Gaswallon, chief of the Trinobantes, in whose place he set up his 
own ally Mandubratius, and then returned to Gaul. 

Tlie people who inliabited the island at the time of Osesar were a 
tiibe of tlie great Celtic family who had passed over to Britain from 
the opposite continent This is proved by the identity of their 
language and the resemblance in tlieir manners, goveiiiment, and 
religion. 

The Celts were divided into two great branches, the Gael and the 
Cymry, of whom the former now inhabit L-eland and the highlands 
of Scotland, and tlie latter Wales. The Britons almost certainly 
belonged to tlie Cymry, and tlio Celtic words still found in English 
are of the Cymric, or Welsh, dialect 

The religion of tlie Britons, wliich foi-med one of the most con- 
siderable parts of their government, was a tenable foim of idolatry 
called Druidism. The Druids, who were the priests, directed all 
religious duties, and presided over the education of the youtli ; they 
enjoyed an immunity from war and taxes ; they possessed both the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction ; they decided all controversies, among 
states as well ns among private persons, and whoever refused to 
submit to tlieir decrees was exposed to the most severe penalties ; 
the sentence of excommunication was pronounced ogainst him ; ho 
was forbidden access to the sacrifices or public worship; he was 
debarred all intercourse witli hiB fellow-citizens ; and was refiised 
the protection of tlie law. The Druids inculcated piety towards the 
gods (for tliey worsliipped a plurality of gods), charity towards man, 
and fortitude in suffering ; tliey tauglit their disciples astronomy, or 
rather, perhaps, astrology, and magic, and trained them to Rcuteness 
in legnl distinctions. Their rites wore mysterious nnd terrible ; but 
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we kuow little of these rites, except their veneration for the oak 
and mistletoe, and that human sacrifices formed one of the great 
features of their worship, which was celebrated in the recesses of 
their forests. Gigantic ruins in different parts of England are sup- 
posed to be the remains of Druidical temples, of which the most 
remarkable are those of Stonehenge on Sfldisbury Plain, and those 
at Abury in Wiltshire. 

The equestiian order were the next in authority to the Druids. 
The bards also were closely connected with the Druids. They sang 
tlie genealogy of their princes, and accompanied their songs with 
an instniment called the chrotta. 

The inhabitants of the south-eastern parts of Britain had become 
somewhat civilized before the time of CsBsar ; while the otl^r trilies 
led the wild and roaming life of shepherds and herdsmen. The 
Britons tattooed their bodies and stained them with woad. They 
wore checkered mantles like the Scotch highlanders, girdles round 
their waists, and metal chains on their breasts ; the hair and mus- 
tachip were suffered to grow, and a ring was worn on the middle 
finger. Their arms were a small shield, javelins, and a pointless 
sword. They fought from chariots (esseda, coviui) having scjrthes 
affixed to the axles. They had no regular fortresses, and their 
towns were mere clusters of huts in the midst of forests, surrounded 
by a ditch and a rampart of felled trees. 

The Britons were divided into several tribes, the goveniment of 
which was monarchical, but free. The chief tribes known to the 
Romans were the CarUii (in Kent), the Trinobantes (in Middlesex 
and Essex), with the capital Londinium (London), the Cenimagni 
or Iceni (in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire), the Segonticuei 
(in Hants and Berks), and the Ancdlites and Bihroci (in Berks and 
WUte). 

For nearly a century Roman conquest ceased in Britain, but 
Roman civilization continued to spread, chiefly througli intercourse 
with Gaul. To this period belongs the Prince Gunobeliii, a suc- 
cessor of Oaswallon, inmiortaliz6d by Shakspeare under the name of 
Cymbdine. The mad emperor Caligula only talked of invading 
Britain, as his soldiers gathered shells on the opposite beach for 
trophies of his conquest of the ocean, a.d. 40 ; but liis successor, 
Claudius, in a.d. 43, sent Aulus Plautius, witli four legions, to 
conquer tlie island. The emperor himself followed, and tlie south- 
eastern part, from Essex to Hampshire, became a Roman province. 
The other tribes, however, held out under their heroic leader 
Caradoc, or CAaACTACUs, against whom the emperor sent Oatorius 
Scapula in a.d. 47. After a brave resistance all the tribes south of 
the Tyne were defeated, except those of Wales, whitliei Camcta-^ 

B *l' 
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had retreated. At length his stronghold, Caer CaradoCt was taken, 
together with his wife and family, and he himself was soon after- 
wards surrendered to the Romans by his step-mother, Oartismandua, 
queen of the Brigantes, with whom he had taken reiuge. Gamed 
as a prisoner to Bome, he asserted in chains before the throne of 
Claudius his free-bom rights as boldly as he had defended them in 
arms ; and he was treated with the respect due to his courage. 

His valour was soon emulated by " the British warrior queen," 
BoADiccA, princess of the Iceni, whose daughters had been outraged 
and herself scourged by the Roman tribunes. Suetonius Paulinus, 
whom Nero sent as governor in a.d. 59, attacked the island of 
Mona {Anglesey)^ which was at once the retreat of those who still 
resisted, and the chief seat of the worship of the Druids. He 
burned them in the fires which they had prepared for^their captive 
enemies, and cut down their sacred groves. But his absence was 
used by the subject Britons as an opportunity for insurrection. 
Boadicea inflamed their fury by the recital of her cruel wrongs 
and the exhibition of her outraged daughters with her in her war- 
chariot. London {Londiniuir^^ already one of the chief Roman 
colonies, was reduced to ashes, and 70,000 Romans' and. other 
strangers were massacred. But Suetonius avenged this cruelty in 
a great battle (a.d. ,62), in wliich 80,000 Britons perished, and 
Boadicea only saved herself from captivity by poison. Suetonius 
was recalled by Nero ; and, after the successive administrations of 
Gerealis (a.d. 71) and Julius Frontinus, Vespasian intrusted the 
government to Julius Agricola, who* completed the conquest of 
the island, and whose campaigns are recorded by his son-in-law, the 
great liistorian Tacitus. His government lasted seven years (78-85). 
In 81 he drew a line of fortresses across the island, between the 
Firths of Clyde and Forth. In 84 and 85 he advanced into Cale- 
donia (Scotland), and in the latter year he defeated the Caledonians, 
under Galgacus, at the foot of the Grampians. His fleet also cir- 
cumnavigated the island. 

Thus was the country subdued by the Romans as fax north as the 
feet of the Scottish highlands, in which the Caledonians kept their 
ground. The frontier on this side was not well defined till the 
reign of Hadrian, who visited the island in person, and fixed the 
.limit of the empire with his characteristic moderation. He raised 
an earthen rampart across from the Solway Firth to the Tyne, the 
remains of which are known as the Picts* Wall, The frontier was 
extended under his successor Antoninus Pius, so as to embrace the 
southern part of what is now Scotland ; and a new rampart was 
drawn by the governor, Lollius tJrbicus, along the line of Agricola's 
forts, between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, a.d. 140, which was 
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called the Wall of Aittoninus, and ia now known ae Oraham'$ 
Dyke. 

This more advanced line, however, was not maintained. The 
great emperor Severos was summoned in his old age to repel the 
Caledonians. Thongh so ill with the gout tliat he had to be borne 
in a litter, he penetrated to the extremity of the island, but witli 
the loss of 50,000 men. On his return to York (where he died in 
A.D. 211) he caused the Wall of Hadrian to bo repaired ; and that 
¥rall may be regarded henceforth as the true frontier of the empire. 

Thus limited on the north, the Boman province of Britain was 
governed by a consular legato and a procurator down to a.d. 197, 
after which it was divided into two provinces, Britannia Superior 
and Inferior; and at a later period (under Diocletian or Ck)nstan- 
tine) into four ; namely— (1) Britannia Prima, south of the Severn 
and Thames; Q2) Britannia Secunda^ containing Walee and tlie 
border counties, or all to the west of the Severn and the Dee; (3) 
Flavia CsBsarieneie, the whole middle portion from the Huniber to 
the Thames, except Wales; (4) Maxima Cxsariensie, embracing all 
to the north of the estuaries of the Mersey and the Humher, To 
these was added in a.d. 369 a fifth province, called (5) Valeatia, 
north of the Wall of Severus ; and the writers of the Middle Ages 
divide this into Valentia, between the Walls of Severus and Anto- 
ninus; and Vespasiana, north of the latter. The whole island was 
subjoct to the Vicar ius Britannia, whose residence was at Ehora^wn 
( York). The next city in importance was Londinium or Augusta 
{London) ; and there were numerous other Boman cities, including 
several colonies. The chief ports connecting the island with the 
continent were Partus Dubris {Dover) and BtUupiie {BichhorougKj, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen near Sandvtichr 

On the death of Severus, liis son Garacalla hastened back to 
Bome, after concluding a peace with the wild tribes on the northern 
frontier. But a new enemy soon appeared in an opposite quarter, 
namely, the Saxon pirates, whose descents on the eastern coast 
from the opposite shores of Grermany, in the third century, caused 
the appointment of an officer for the protection of that coast, called 
Count of the Saxon shore {Comes littoris Saxoniei). The first two 
of these officers, Carausius (a.d. 286) and AUectas (293), used their 
power to seize the purple ; but Allectus was subdued by Constan- 
tius (296), and the island remained quiet till the end of the Boman 
sway over it. Constantius himself was the last emperor who resided 
in Britain. He died at York (306), where liis son, Constantine the 
Great, assumed the title of CaBsar. Constantine is believed to have 
had a share of British blood, through his mother Helena. 

Soon after this the province was again disturbed on the nortb 
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the PicTS and Scots, aavage tribes, who had now supplanted the 
earlier Caledonians and MeatsB in Scotland. The Scots liad crossed 
o^er from Ireland, which was for centuries called Scotia. The 
Ficts are thought to have been a remnant of tlie Caledonians. In 
368, under Yalentinian I., the Ficts and Scots penetrated to London, 
hut were repulsed by Theoddsius, who recovered the district between 
tlie walls of Severus and Antoninus, and named it VaUntia. 

Under his son, the emperor TheodosiuSf a Briton named Max- 
imus, who had fought gloriously against the Ficts and Scots, set 
up a western empire at Treves, but was defeated at Aquileia, and 
put to death a.d. 388. Under Maximus Britain was further weak- 
ened by tlie establishment of a colony of its warriors in Armorica 
{Brittany), The great general Stilicho gave the province tempo- 
rary aid in 396, but the growing pressure of the Alaiii, Suevi, and 
Vandals on the empire at lengtli compelled Honorius to withdraw 
his legions from Britain. They returned in 418, at the prayer of 
the Britons, on a new inroad of the Ficts and Scots; but, after 
repulsing the enemy, repairing the fortresses, and trying to teach 
tlie use of arms to tlie enervated people, they took their final leave. 
The Britons now made one last eifort in their own defence, and, 
under the Gaulish bishop, St. Germain of Auxerrc, they gained the 
victoiy over the Ficts and Scots which ^^as called, from their battle- 
cry, the Hallelujah Yictoky, a.d. 429. In 446 they made their 
last appeal to Home, by a letter to the great patrician Aetius, 
inscribed The Groant of the Britons. Aetius was ** not deaf to their 
cry of anguish," but, pressed by the terrible Attila, he had no help to 
give tliem. In tlieir despair, and guided by the advice of Vortigem, 
a prince in the south of Britain, tliey invoked the aid of the Saxons 
to repel tlie Ficts and Scots, a remedy more fatal than the disease. 

The state in which the Romans had left Britain was one of great 
prosperity in agriculture and the arts of life. The province was 
traversed by four great roads, parts of which are 'still used ; namely, 
Wailing Street, tlie high-road from the continent to the north-west, 
beginning at RutupisB {Richhorough) on the coast of Kent, passing 
through London, and ending at Caernarvon ; Ikenild or Rihenild 
Street, from Tynemouth, through York, Derby, and Birmingham, to 
St. David's ; Irmin or Hermin Street, from St. David's to South- 
ampton ; and the Fosb, between Cornwall and Lincoln. Other great 
works of civilization, though vanished from the face of the country, 
are continually disinterred from beneath its soil. There were citiep 
with great walls, temples, theatres, baths, and circuses, the remains 
of which are still seen at remote stations, such as Caerleon (Jsca 
Sihin"^^ in Wales, and in bare sites, such as Silchester, as well as 
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at London, York. Clieetrr, and other utill flourisIuTij; citifi anit 
towna. WeatminBter Abbey Btands on the site of a temple of 
ApoUo, and the liill on wliicli Wrcu buUt the tttBilien of SL Paul 
was occupied by the temple of the goddess who!<o strvsats resisted 
the apostle at Epbems. Tlie irruption of 41io BuioDS was made on 
no wild cotintrj, but on a pro»ince adorned witli all the ftrta of 
civilization. Still, this was cliiefly extcriml. The Bonmn occupa- 
tion of Britain was mililarj ; the people retainod their own lan- 
guage ; tlie pcaeantiy irere not Romanized : and tbey were easily 
exciied to revoli 

Chriatianit; was introduced into Britain at an earl; period of 
the Roman rule, though probably not through Rome, but fioin th<- 
East. An old tradition mahes Luciua or Lever Mniir Mho HretU 
Ltght\ la the second ccatury, the first Christian iirinQc., It. i« 
certain that Britain hod martyrs under Diojlotiau lua St AJbiiii, lit 
Verulam, which was called after him St Alboii'aj ; it sunt bishops, in 
314. to the Council of Aries ; had the Bible in the native longiie, 
and possesaed learned eccleaiaatios. Pelagius, tho opponmt of 
St. Augustine, was a Briton, whose real name is said to liave 
been Morgan: and his disciple, Celeatius, was on Irishmau. The 
expulsion of tbe Pelagians by Sevorus biahop of Triives, and \y 
St. Germain of Auxerre, in 446, was one of the last acts of Itoman 
power in the island. 



Twollmld^ Hu-re 



Abbot Elfiiotb »ai St- Angiuilne, AichUdiop of Cutnbnrr. 
CHAPTER 11. 



The poople now called in by Iho Britons to tlieir aid were of the 
Oernmn race. Their homes were on the north-weetem coast of 
Germany — from the peniiunla of Denmark to the moutlm of the 
Rhine. They coneieted of tlirce principal tribcB — the Sazorii, the 
Anglet. and the Jult*. Theee Damps were merged, in their new 
country, into that of Anglo-Saxom, that is, the Saxoni of England 
(not the Angles and Saions), when the Saions of Wcssex acquired 
the supremacy over the other races. But tlie name of the country 
itself, EngU'^nd, was derived from the Angle» or EngU. 

All theae tribes belonged to that branch of the race called Loa 
Germans (the Qennans of the plains Deer the coast), in distinction 
to the Sigh Oerman* (the Garmaus of tlie higlier land in the inte- 
rior). Hence the English language, which was foonded on theira, 
is a dialect of Low German. 

The Sasont, who at first dwelt on the narrow neck of the penin- 
sula of Denmark ajxA some islanda at the mouth of the Elbe, had 
now spread to the mouths of tlie Rhine. Subject to them were the 
Frietiam, whose language is, in many respects, the nearest of the 
German dialects to the EngliHb. These probably formed the ma- 
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jority of the Saxon inTaden, though their name was lost in that 
of the dominant race. The Sazoqs and FriesiaiiB oocnpied the 
sonthem parts of oar island in three kingdoms, namely, E»-^ez (the 
Eatt Saxons), Sus-iex (the Sovih Saxons), and Wet-Bex (the W^ 
Saxons). Their western boundary corresponded nearly to a line 
drawn across the narrowest pert of the country, between the Bristol 
and English channels, from Bridgewater to Lyme Begis. 

The Anglee or Engle were a more powerful tribe, and occupied a 
larger portion of the island ; namely, all the eastern coasts, from 
Euex to the Firth of Fortht and the midland counties, in three 
kingdoms — East Anglia, Merda, and NorQiuwbria. The Angles 
came from the part of the Danish peninsula which lay north of the 
Saxons, and between them and the Jutes. They had formerly liyed 
near the mouth of the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of High German 
tribes, which accounts for certain traces of High German in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue.* 

' Th^ Jutee were a race of CtoOts from the peninsula of Judand, 
which afterwards became Danish. They were the fewest of the 
invaders, and occupied only Kent and the Isle of WigJU, with part 
of Hampshire f but they haye a &me beyond their numbers from 
having been the first of the German invaders of Britain. 

All these people were Pagan barbarians, who worshipped the 
heavenly bodies and deified heroes. Hence were derived the names 
of the week which we still use : — 

Sunday, Le. Stmnundceg, fnm ihe Sun;' 

Monday, „ M&nundag, „ Moon; 

Tuaday, „ Tiuadag, ., Tiue or ntisoo (a hero) ; 

Wednetday „ Wodnada^, „ Woden or Odin (god) ; 

Jhunday, n fhondag, „ TMor (chief god) ; 

Friday, „ Freyadag, „ /Veya (goddeas) ; 

Saturday, „ SoOadoeg, „ SaUt(gloA). 

Of these deities Woden was the god of war ; Thor, the thunderer, 
had a resemblance to the Greek and Roman Jove, and wielded a 
mighty hammer in place of a thunderbolt; Freya was not unlike 
Venus; and Sietes was a water-god. They believed in a future 
state, where the brave, admitted to the hall of Woden, would quaff 
ale from the skulls of their slain enemies. Thus, by a ferocious 
contempt for the lives of their enemies and for their own, they hoped 
to indulge for ever their, ruling passion of intemperance. Such 
were the terrible allies who now crossed to Britain in their rude 
ships or keels (oeolof), made of planks and wattled osiers, and 
covered with skins, in which they learned to despise the constant 
danger of shipwreck. The following are the traditions about their 
successive settlements, the historic certainty of which is as yet 
undecided : — 
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1. The Firat invadera were JtUe$, under two chieftains, Hengist and 
Horsa, who .had heen banished, and were in search of a new home, 
when Vortigem, a British prince, called in their aid against the 
Picts and Scots (a.d. 450). Their reward was the isle of Thanet, 
then separated from Kent by an estuary. The British legend goes 
on to relate how Vortigem, tor the love of Bowena, Hengist's 
daughter, ceded the rest of Kent to Hengist, and himself renounced 
Christianity; how his son Vortimer, taking up tlie British cause, 
drove out Hengist ; how Bowena poisoned Vortimer ; and how tlie 
restored Vortigem recalled Hengist, who soon afterwards, at a con- 
ference held at Stonohenge between 300 chiefs of each nation, bade 
his followers massacre the Britons, of whom 299 fell ; Vortigem 
alone being spared, at tlie cost of Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex, as 
his ransom, and these counties formed the kingdom of Hengist and 
of his son Ochta. It is certain, however, that these three provinces 
did not become Saxon till much later ; and the whole story seems 
to be an invention of the Welsh bards to palliate the weak resist- 
ance of their counti-ymen. 

According to the more trustworthy story of the Saxon writers, 
Hengist and Horsa landed in Kent, at Vortigem's* invitation (in 
A.D. 450), to oppose the Picts and Scots, who had advanced to 
Lincolnshire, and whom they easily defeated. They invited others 
of their countrymen to the fertile island, and fbrmed a settlement 
in Kent, which was given them in consideration of their past and 
future services. But war soon broke out between the Britons and 
their, strange allies. In 455 Horsa was killed in battle at JSgdes- 
ford (Aylesford). In 457 Hengist and liis son Eric completely 
routed the Britons at Creccanford (Orayford), and drove them out 
of Kent, over which Hengist and his son reigned, the former for 
40 years, and the latter for 24. From tlie surname of Eric, ^sc 
(the Ash-tree), the 'succeeding kings of Kent were called Mso-ingi 
or Ash-ings (sons of the Ash-tree). • The most powerful of them was 
EUielherU the fourth after Eric, who b^n to reign a.u. 568, and 
was the first Christian king of the Saxon race in England. After 
him we hear little of the kingdom of Kent. 

2. The Second Settlement of the German invaders is said to have 
been made a.d. 477, when Ella and his three sons landed in Sussex 
with a body of Saxons in three ships. In 490 they took the 
fortress of Andredes-cecuter (the Boman Anderida, Fevenuy\ and 
Ella assumed the title of King of the South Saxons {SotUh-aexe) or 
Sussex, to which he added Surrey. His capital was CJiidiester, 
named after his son Cissa, who succeeded him some time between 
514 and 519. His descendants reigned long ; their names are lost ; 
but we preserve their division of Sussex into rapes. 
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3. The Third Settlement was effected in 495 by a body of Saxons 
who landed on the eastern side of Southampton Water, under Cerdio 
and his son Cynric. They met with firm resistance, and held their 
g:round with gi-eat valour till 514, when they were reinforced by 
Cerdic's two nephews, Stuf and Wightgar^ who are called Jutes. 
They were rewarded with tlie Ide of Wight, which was now con- 
quered, with many other districts. At last, in 519, a great victory 
over "the Britons at Cerdices-ford (Charford) in Hampshire gave 
Gerdic the light to assiune the royal title, and lie founded tlie great 
kingdom of the Wi:st Saxons ( Westser^) or We$9ez, 

Cerdic's further progress to the west was checked by the heroic 
Arthur, prince of Damnonia or CoiTiwall, whose name, with those 
of his queen and his *' Knights of the Round Table," in oasociatioTi 
with the enchanter Merlin, has formed the theme of the earliest and 
latest British poetry, from the lays of the Cambrian bards to the 
' Idylls of tlie King ;* — a most curious example of a mythical period 
interposed between two ages of certain history. But all these &b1es 
scarcely justify a doubt of Arthur's real existence, or of his defence 
of tlie British cause. 

Cynric, the son of Cerdic (534-560), added to the kingdom, and 
fixed its capital at WinLon-ceasier (Winchester), the Yenta Belgarum 
of tlie Romans. 

4. The Fourth body of the invaders, in a.d. 527, founded the 
kingdom of the East Saxons {Easirttexe) or Euex, including Middjle- 
sex. Its fii'st king was JEscevine or Ercemvine. His son Sleda 
liaving married a daughter of Ethelbert, the kingdom became 
subject to Kent. 

5. The Fifth Settlement was made by the Angles, who founded 
the kingdom of Eajst Anglia about the middle or end of the sixth 
century. Besides parts of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon, it in- 
cluded the counties named after the two tribes of tlie North-folk 
(Norfolk) and the South-folk (Suffolk). Its first king was Uffa, 
from whom his successors were named Uffingas (sons of Uffa). The 
further history of East Anglia is little known. 

6. The Sixth kingdom was that of Northumbria, also founded Dy 
the Angles, a.d. 547, in the country between the Humber and the 
Forth. In thfs region there were two British states, Deira (Deifyr^^, 
between the Humber and the Tyne, and Bemicia (Bemeich), be- 
tween the Tyne and the Forth. In 547 Ida landed, witli a body of 
Angles, at Flamborough Head, and became king of Bemicia, while 
Ella founded another kingdom in Deira. Afler some years of hosti- 
lity the two kingdoms were united, and, on the accession of Edwin, 
the son of Ella, they received the name of Northumbria, a.d. 617. . 

7. A Seventh kingdom was formed in the March, tliat is, ♦'— 
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barder-lBml irMt of Easl Anglis and Deim, uid hence called 
HcnciA, under Penda, about 626; and it nas afterwarda eztended 
to tho Sovem, so aa to embrace all the midland counties. It was 
divided by the Trent into North and South Mercia. 



Dtp of BrlUIn, tluwli 



ThcBo seven kingdoms, foundeil in about a century and a half 
ftom the first Saion invaaion, formed wliat is called the Heptarchv. 
But they were not, at any one time, all independent of each olher. 
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There were also states still belonging to the Britons. These were, 
first, Damnonia, or West Wales (Welsh, WdUeh, being the Gemmn 
for Foreigners), which included Cornwall and Dmonthire; Cambria, 
or Wales; Cumbria, or Cumberland^ with Westmoreland and Lamr 
cashire, and part of Yorkshire; and the two kingdoms of Begeo 
and Strathclyde, between the two Boman walls, in the south-west 
of what is now Scotland. The &ct that <^e population of the 
Scotch lowlands was chiefly Saxon is important in the subsequent 
history of the country. The British kingdoms were at times united 
under one chief, called Pen dragon, who claimed to represent the 
Boman emperors. . Other bodies of Britons crossed the Channel 
into Armorica, in the north-west of Gaul, which was thence called 
Brittany. With these exceptions the Britons were so completely 
subdued that even their language was replaced by that of their con- 
querors. But the Celtic words in English conflnn the Welsh tradi- 
tions, that many of the Britons were left as slaves among th6 Saxons. 

Among the Saxon kingdoms there were continual conflicts, and 
each chieftain aspired to the dignity of Bretwalda or supreme 
king. This rank seems to have arisen out of the need for a 
common leader against the Britons, Picts, and Scots; and it was 
probably elective. The first Bretwalda was Ella king of Sussex ; 
the second Ceawlin, grandson of Cerdic, of Wessex ; the third was 
Ethelbert king of Kent, in whose reign Christianity was introduced* 
among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Three Anglo-Saxon youths were exposed for sale in the market- 
place at Rome when Gregory (afterwards Pope Gregory the Great) 
was passing by. Struck by their fair and open countenances, he 
asked of what nation they were. " Angles," was the answer. " Say 
rather. Angels" replied he, '* if they were only Christians. But of 
what province?" ** Deira" "De iral" said he; "yes, they are 
called from the wrath of God to his mercy. And who is their 
king ? " " His name is EUa or AUa." ** Allelujah ! " he exclaimed ; 
** the praises of God must be sung in their countiy." He at once 
undertook the mission, but the Romans retained him at home ; and 
on his accession to the Papacy he sent to Britain a Roman monk, 
Augustine, at the head of forty missionaries. After some delay in 
Gaul, from the dread of danger among the fierce Saxon heathens, 
Augustine landed in Kent in 597. He found Ethelbert favourably 
disposed, owing to his marriage witli the Christian princess Bertha, 
daughter of Caribert king of Paris. . The king assigned him a resi- 
dence in the Isle of Thanet, and received him to a conference ; and 
in a short time Ethelbert and many of his subjects were baptized. 
Augustine was made, by Gregory archbishop of Canterbury and 
Metropolitan of all the British churches. Augustine also founde*' 
tlie see of Rochester. Soon after, Sobert king of Essex, the nephf 
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of Ethelbert, received the fiuth from Mellttus, who becamo the 
first bishop of London. The cathedral of St. Paul's was erected, as 
already mentioned (p. 7\ on the site of a temple to Diana, and 
another church was dedicated to St. Peter on Thorney Island, an 
islet formed by a small tributary of the Tliames, now the site of 
Westminster Abbey. In 627 Edwin king of Northmnbria was 
converted by Paulinus, a bishop who was introduced by liis queen, 
Ethelburgo, the daughter of Ethelbert. He was baptized in a tem- 
porary church dedicated to St, Peter, soon replaced by a cathedral, 
which became the seat of tlie archbishopric of York, and the centre 
whence Giiristianity spread over the north. 

The name of Ethelbert is famous also in the civil hidtory of 
England, for his enactment of the first written laws made by any 
of the Saxon kings. He cultivated intercourse with the continent, 
and his reign forms a bright epoch in the history of English civiliza- 
tion. He died in 616, after a reign of fifty years. 

The fom'th Bretwalda was Rbdwald king of East Anglia, who 
defeated and killed ^defrid, the usurping kiug of Northumbrio, 
and restored Edwin the son of Ella to liis kingdom, about 617. 
EuwiN became the fifth and greatest of the Bretwaldas ; and his 
authority was acknowledged by all the Anglo-Saxons except in 
Kent. He reclaimed his subjects from their licentious lives ,* and it 
•was said that a woman or child might openly carry about a purse of 
gold witliout fear of violence or robbery. The affection of his ser- 
vants was unbounded. He fell in battle with Penda king of Hercia 
in 633, and Northumbria relapsed into a state of disorder, which 
lasted, with some bright exceptions, till it was united to the other 
kingdoms under Egbert. 

It was reserved for Wessex to give the first Saxon king to all 
England. This kingdom had reached to great prosperity under 
lua, who began to reign in 688, and was famed for his justice, 
policy, and prudence, especially towards his subjects of the British 
race. From his brother Ingild was descended, in the fourth gene- 
ration, the prince who first united England under one sceptre. 
Egbert's gi-eat natural gifts received a fine culture in the courts 
and armies of Cliarles ti^e Great ; and, in the same year in which 
the German Empire of the West was founded by that monarch's 
coronation, Egbert was called by the nobles of Wessex to the 
throne, a.d. 800. The gradual extinction of all tlie original royal 
houses in tlie other six kingdoms left him the sole direct descendant 
of the first conquerors, who claimed tlieir descent from Woden. 
Of the other kingdoms Mercia alone was powerful, but it was now 
declining. Its king, Penday has already been mentioned as the 
successful enemy of Edwin of Northumbria. He was defeated and 
slain in hi'- * ' '*^o Northuraorian Otwy, who was the sixth 
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Bretvalila, a.d. eS6 llercu beomie even more powerM uoder 
Ethdbtild '716-735]. who. in his wbtb against tlie BHlous, united 
under bis aUndard the kingdoms of Bast Ang]i&, Kent. Esaei, and, 
for a irliile. also Wewex. Al one time bin power tiitended over all 
[England south of the Hnmber, and he aigns himself "Kiog of 
Britain ' lu a charter of the ^ear 736. HiB atill greater successor, 
Offa. curbed the Britons of Cambria by a rampart drawn &oin the 
Dee t« the W;e, c^led Ofia'u Dyke : and be enjoyed the friendship 
and alliance of Charlemagne. But he brought a stain upon bis 
fiuDC by treacherously murdering Ethelbert king of £uat Anglia in 
792. and seizing his kingdom, a crime for which he sought to atone 
by liberality to the Church and the institution of " Feler't f>eaet." 
After hia death, in 796, the kingdom declined ; but in 823 Beorn- 
wull invaded Wessei. hoping lo strike a iatal blow at the rising 
power Ol E^lbert, who bad till now been engaged in regulating his 
kingdom and making war upon the Brilons in Cornwall and Wales. 
Egbert defeated the invaders, and wrested from Mercia the tri- 
butarj' kingdomB ol Kent and Sussex. The East Angles revolted 
&om Mercia, and placed themaelves under Egberts protection. 
Both to them and Mercia Jie granted the power of electing kings 
subject and tributary to himself ; and hp soon aflerwards received 
the submission i>f Northumbria, vhich he placed on the same 
footing. Thus England wb£ virtually united in 827 under Egbert 
aa the eighth Bretwalda : but the title of " King of the English " naa 
first adopted by Edward the Elder son of Alfred thf Great 



liurch. From CotUm MS. 



CHAPTER IIL 



ScABCBLI had the fint fruits of the union of Baxon England been 
shown by a aucoesBfol eipedition made by %bert into Northumbria, 
■when the Mngdoin waa threatened by a new enemy of kindred race, 
and from regioni bordering on the old homeB of the Angles and 
Saioiu. The people known by the name of Nobthuem came &om 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which were then inclnded under 
the general name of &(in(iinai>ia. They ret&ined, wiUi the worship 
of Odin, the savage character and piiatical habits which the Saxons 
had brongbt into Britain four centnrieB earlier: and their blood-ied 
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flag, bearing a Uack rayen, which they used in diyinatioii, mm the 
signal of fire and bloodshed. These Vikmg$ (that is, in Danish, 
pircUeB) wasted all the coasts of the Baltic and North Sea. They had 
already begun to take up winter quarters on the coasts of Englandt 
when Egbert died in a.d. 836. 

His son Ethelwulf (836-858), a feeble deyotec, diyided his king- 
dom with his eldest son Athelstane, who reigned oyer Essex, Kent, 
and Sussex. Athelstane haying died before his &ther, the kingdom 
was diyided, on the death of Ethelwulf, between his next two sons, 
Ethelbald and Ethblbebt U.i>. 858-866), but reunited under his 
fourth son Ethelbed (a.d. 866-871). The last year of Ethelred 
was signalized by the martyrdom of St. Edmttnd, king of East 
Anglia, by the Danes. The place of his burial is still marked by 
the town of Bttry St. Edmund' By in Suffolk, with the ruins of the 
splendid monastery dedicated to the royal saint and martyr. Bat 
the same year witnessed the accession of Alfred, to saye his conntiy 
then, and to be honoured by her for eyer : — 

** The plons Alfred, king to Justice dear. 
Lord of the harp aid liberating spear/' 

AxFBED THE Gbeat (a.o. 871-901) was the fifth son of Ethel- 
wulf and the grandson of Egbert He was bom at WanJUiq^, in 
Berkshire, in 849. . To his deyoted mother, Osburga, he owed, 
besides a training in eyery yirtue, the excitement of a spirit oi 
patriotism and the loye of learning through the knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon poems. When only six years old he was taken hj his 
&ther to Bome ; and he was not too young to receiye lasting im- 
pressions from the yisit Amidst his studies he obeyed the call to 
arms ; and at the age of twenty he shared in his brother's yictory 
over the Danes at Ashdune (probably Ashton) in Berkshire. He 
succeeded to the crown of Wessex in 871 under his father's will, and 
by the public yoice,in preference to Ethelred's children. For seyen 
years he fought against the Danes, who had peneti'ated as far as 
Wiltshire ; often defeating them, and then again reduced to extre- 
mity by the swarms of fresh inyaders. 

On such an occasion he had dismissed his followers, and taken 
refuge in the cottage of his own neat-herd, whose wife, not knowing 
the king, desired him to mind some cakes that were baking on the 
hefuth. While busying himself with his weapons Alfred neglected 
to turn the cakes, and bore the reproof of tlie dame, when she saw 
them burnt, with the same grace with wiiich he forgaye her when 
she learnt his dignity. 

In 876 Alfred made a peace with Guthrum and liis Danes, who 
swore on their holy ring to leaye the island ; but they instant 
Eno. ^ 
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broke the oath and surpriBed Exeter. In 877 Alfred drove them 
into Mercia, bnt in 878 they returned, and compelled him to take 
refuge in MOidingay (t. e. the Ide of Nobles, now Athelney), an 
island amidst morasses in ' Somerset. Hera he maintained and 
exercised his followers by frequent sallies till he judged that the 
time had come for a new effort. He then ventured himself into 
the Danish camp, disguised as a harper, and gained by his music 
and wit the hospitality of Guthrum. Finding the Danes sunk in 
security, he secretly gathered an army, surprised their camp near 
Westbury, and defeated them with great slaughter. Guthrum, 
closely besieged with the remnant of his army, accepted peace on 
the condition that he should embrace Christianity and receive the 
kingdom of East Anglia, to which a large part of Mercia was soon 
added. The Danes were thus finally established in the East and 
centre of England, their western boundary being the line of 
WcUling Street. They had already possessed themselves of the 
part of Mercia noi-th of the Wash and of Northumbria. 

Alfred now devoted himself to the military organization of his 
remaining dominions, and to every moans of improving the con> 
dition of his subjects. He rebuilt the ruined cities, and among 
them London ; established a mUitia ; and gathered a fleet of 120 
ships, built even better than the Danish. In 893 he had to meet 
a new invasion of the Danes under Hastings whom he finally 
repulsed in 897. He died October 26th, 901, at the age of 5^, and 
in the 30th year of his reign. 

Few, if any kings, have so well deserved the epithet of Great. 
He possessed and cultivated every virtue, public and private, 
belonging to a man, a Ohristian, and a king, and suited to the 
times in which he lived and the work he had to do. He saved his 
people in war ; ruled them firmly in peace ; and gave them just 
laws and the light of learning. And all this he did chiefly by 
first training and governing himself. His time was divided into 
three equal portions : one for sleep and bodily exercise ; one for 
business ; and one for study and devotion. To measure his time, 
he invented the plan of burning candles of certain lengths in 
lanterns. By such self-discipline, the same man who gained, in 
56 battles, tlie fame of Founder of the English Monarchy, became 
also the Founder of English Literature. He himself translated 
the Histories of Orosius and Bede, Boethius's 'Consolation of 
Philosophy,' and many other works; and he invited celebrated 
scholars from the Continent. He founded schools, and enjoined 
their use; but there is no sufiicient authority for the tradition 
which makes him the founder, or restorer, of the Univei*sity of 
Oxford. The arts of wealth and common life were equally 
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promoted by him. He encouraged commerce and manufactures ; 
devoted a seventh of his revenue to public works; and invited 
ingenious foreigners to settle in the country. 

Alfred's fame as a civil governor has caused the institutions of 
other Anglo-Saxon legislators to be ascribed to him. But, at all 
events, his reign is the most convenient epoch for a brief review 
of the institutions of our. Saxon forefathers, of which we still retain 
the essential spirit, together with many of the forms. 

These institutions were derived from those of the Old Germans. 
Their leading principle was that of personal liberty, regulated for 
the common good by a discipline chiefly military. The form 
of government was an elective monarchy, which was generally 
retained in one family, but not in strict lineal succession. The 
chieftain {Heretoga, i. e. army-leader) became afterwards king 
{Cyningj probably son of the nation^ from cyn, race, and ing^ the 
patronymic suffix), and his sons and kindred were nobles {aihelingsy 
from Aethd or Ethel, i. e. noibiey. The rest of the people were 
divided into earls {eorls) and churls {ceorls), that is, gentle and 
simple. The Ealdormen {aldermen, i. e. elder-men) were originally 
the chief nobles, but afterwards persons of official rank, such as 
governors of shires. Next came the thanes {theyn, from thegnian, 
to serve), a kind of knights, whose rank depended on the possession 
of a certain estate, and who were liable to serve in war as cavalry. 
The churls {ceorls) were the rest of the freemen ; and the serfs 
\theowas, or esnas) were slaves, chiefly of the conquered Celtic race. 
The dergy shared with the nobles in the government. There was 
a national council, called Witena-gerndt, that is, assembly of the 
vntansr or wise men, whose assent was necessary before the king 
could enact a law. It was composed of bishops, abbots, aldermen^ 
and perhaps the superior thanes. 

The land was divided between the state (foldand), and indivi- 
duals who held their property as freeholds in perpetuity {boc-land, 
from hoCf the book or charter by which the title was conveyed) : the 
latter was granted by the king, with consent of the witan. The 
division into Shires is much more ancient than Alfred : it arose in 
part from the smaller kingdoms and their subdivisions, as Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; but the more general 
distribution is not explained. Yorkshire and Lincolnshire were 
subdivided into thirds {tredings, now corrupted into ridings). Each 
county held its court of justice twice a year, under the alderman 
and bishop ; and the executive officer was the edr^gerefa (shire- 
reeve, or sheriff"). 

The subdivision of counties into hundreds arose out of a v«^- 

o 2 
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anoieut Qerman iiutitation, but it is nnoertain whether the nombet 
refers to families or qiutntitiei of land. 

Juttice waa administered in the eouitB of the hundred and the 
eouaty, with an appeal from tlie latter to the king in council. The 
county court being too larger it became the custom to intrust the 
finding of a verdict to a conmiittee of 12 or 24 or 36 of the prin- 
cipal tlianes, which was thus somewhat like the later jury. But, 
instead of the verdict depending on the evidence, the accused was 
permitted to clear himself by his own oath and those of neigh- 
bours, as eompurgaion. Another mode of trial was the ordeal^ which 
was conducted in church by the clergy. It consisted in the 
exposure of the accused to some dangerous or painful experiment, 
such as plunging the hand in boiling water (the ordeal by toater), 
ur carrying a bar of hot iron (the ordeal by jire). Such Ibrials are 
open to the suspicion of collusion, without which few could have 
escaped. The general punuhment was a fine, or compensation to 
the injured man, or, in cases of murder, to his relatives {^uoergUi) ; 
but capital punithment was inflicted in atrocious cases, as was also 
bani$hment. The exile was said to bear a wolf's head ; and, as 
such, ho might be hunted down and killed with impunity. In the 
Anglo-Saxon gtldst or associations of persons of different ranks, 
may be seen the origin of our municipal corporations. 

The Anglo-Saxon Literature reached its highest point in the 
reign of Alfred. The earliest works are metrical; the oldest 
extant being the Gleeman's Song, written about ▲.d. 400, before the 
Saxons came over to England. To about the same time belong 
the Battle of Finsburgh and the Tale of Beoioulf. The oldest 
Anglo-Saxon poems written in this country are those of CiBDHON, 
a monk of Whitby, in the latter part of the 7th century. There 
are other poems, coming down to the 11th century, tlie noblest of 
which is the Vereion of the Psalms. In prose literature, besides the 
writings of Alfred, the chief works are translations of portions of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the Saxon Chronicle. The latter is 
composed of several different historical narratives, by ecclesiastics, 
beginning with the reign of Alfred and ending with the year 
LI 54. There were also Latin works by learned Anglo-Saxons, of 
which the chief was the Ecdesiastical History of England, by Beda, 
a monk of Jarrow (a.d. 672-735), sumamed the ** Venerable 
Bede ;" wliich is still a work of high authority. 

Alfred was succeeded by his son, Edward the Eldeb (901- 
925), notwithstanding the opposition of the partisans of his cousin 
Ethel wold, eon of Ethel red, aided by the Danes. He first used 
the title of King op England. His children being very young 
when he died, the crown passed on to his natural son, Athelstanb 
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(925-940), who enacted laws in fayonr of commerce, and maintained 
a close intercourse with the Continent. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Edhuhd the Elder (940-946> 
who took Cumberland from the Britons, and gave it to Malcolm 
king of Scotland, on liis midertaking to do homage for it, and to 
pi-otect the North from the Danes. Edmund was murdered, when 
at table in his own hall, by a robber named Leofu, wliom lie had 
banished ; and, as his children were young, the toitan elected as 
king his brother Edbed (a.d. 946-955), who curbed the rebellious 
Danes by placing garrisons in their chief towns, and setting over 
them an Euglisli governor. 

His reign is marked in English annals by the advance of eccle- 
siastical power, through the ascendency gained over tlie king by 
St. Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury. By extreme austerities, and 
reports of his personal conflicts with the evil one, Dunstan obtained 
a high reputation for sanctity. He adopted in his conduct tlie 
rigid discipline of the new sect of the Benedictines, who, among 
other tenets, enforced the celibacy of the clergy. His ambitious 
designs were interrupted by the death of Edred, who was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Edwy, son of Edmund, a beautifal and 
aimiable youth of sixteen (a.d. 955-958). 

Against the advice of his counsellors, Edwy married the princess 
Elgiva, who was within the prohibited degrees of afiSnity. On his 
coronation-day, Dunstan, with Odo archbishop of Canterbury, 
tore the king from his wife's arms, and dragged him like a truant 
into the banqueting-hall. Edwy avenged the insult by calling 
Dunstan to account for his administration of the treasury, and 
Dunstan fled to Ghent. He soon gathered a party in the Danish 
provinces; and, having caused Edgar, the younger brother ot 
Edwy, to be proclaimed king in Mercia, East Anglia, and North- 
umbria, Dunstan returned to England, and, with the consent of a 
witeua-gemdt, received from Edgar the sees of London and Wor- 
cester. Next, Odo dragged Elgiva from the palace, branded her 
in the face,, forced Edwy to consent to her divorce, and carried 
her off to Ireland. The queen recovered from her woimds, and 
was returning to Edwy, when she was most brutally murdered at 
Gloucester by the emissaries of Odo. Edwy, who bad been 
excommunicated, died soon after at the same place. 

Edgab (958-975) now made Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, 
and £etvoured the monks in every way ; thus earning the higliest 
praise from them, thougli he was most arrogant and licentious. 
But he was signally foflunate in his government. The Danes 
being no longer formidable, perhaps through having obtaine*! 
settlements in France, he used his great armaments to enf 
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submission from the king of Scotland, the princes of Wales, Man, 
and the Orkneys, and the Northmen of Ireland. 

Upon his death, in the 33rd year of his age, his second wife, 
Elfrida, tried to obtain the kingdom for her son Ethelred, who 
was only 7 years old ; but the influence of Dunstan secured it to 
Edgar's elder son, Edward II., who was only 13 (a.d. 975-979). 
He was sumamed the Mabtyb, from the manner of his death. 
As he was hunting one day in Dorsetshire, he was led by the 
chase near Corfe Castle, the residence of his step-mother, Elfrida, 
whom he visited without attendants. While drinking a parting 
cup, after he had mounted his horse, he was stabbed from behind 
by a servant of Elfrida. He put spurs to his horse, but soon 
dropped from the saddle and was dragged by the stirrup till he 
died. 

Elfrida*s son, Ethelbed II., the Unbeady (979-1016), was 
crowned at Kingston by Dunstan, who is said to have pronounced 
over him a curse instead of the blessing. Henceforth we hear 
little of the ambitious prelate, who lived ten years longer. But 
the Northmen renewed their attcu^ks, which were only the more 
encouraged by Ethelred's attempts 'to buy them off. The tribute 
raised for this purpose, and continued afterwards, became odious 
under the name of Dartegdi (Dane-money). Elhelred tried also to 
propitiate his enemies by a marriage wi^ Emma, sister of Richard 
n., duke of Normandy, a.d. 1001. ^ut shortly after, his fears 
prompted him to contrive a massacre of the Danes, which began 
on the festival of St, Br ice, November 13th, 1002. It cannot have 
been universal, as the Danes formed by far the majority in some 
parts of the kingdom ; but, in the south, the rage of tine Saxon 
populace spared neither age nor sex. Among the victims was 
Gunilda, sister of the king of Denmark, who, put to death by 
Ethelred*s own command, prophesied with her latest breath the 
speedy ruin of the English. Her brother, Sweyn, soon appeared 
off the western coast to fulfil her prophecy. In 1013 he had 
conquered the kingdom, and Ethelred fled to Normandy. But in 
a few weeks Sweyn's death opened the way for his return, early in 
1014. Canute (properly Knut), Sweyn's son and appointed suc- 
cessor, retired to Denmark ; but he returned in 1015, and found an 
easy prey in the kingdom, reduced to confusion by Ethelred's 
indoluncc. Ethelred sliut himself up in London, where he died, 
leaving only the name of king to his son Edmund, who was 
sumamed Ibonstde, from the valour he had already displayed in 
battle with the Danes, against whom he now made a stand in the 
west. But the nobles of both nations forced their kings to an 
agreement for the division of the kingdom. Scarcely, however, was 
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the peace concluded, wLen Edmund waa murdered Iiy tlie con- 
trivance of Edric duke of Mercia. on November SOtb, ICIG. Tlius 
ended, for a time, the Saion kingdom of England. II was revivul 
in tiie person of Edmund's brother, Edward the Confeesor (1042- 
1066), onl^ to be oguio eiting;uislied by the Norman ConqueaL 
But tlia tJBXou and Norman dynaalies were again united by the 
marriage of Henbi I. 'tfith ALitilda, the daughter of Haloolm King 
of Scotland, and of Margaret, the grand-daughter of Edmond Iron- 
Bide. In the person of Henry'a daughter Matilda, the mother of 
HEHBr II., both royal families became one. ' (See Qenealogical 
Table A, at the eud of the volume.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Cahcte tbe Dane (1016-1035) Becured the crown by a Tote of 
the states of the kitigdam convened at Ijondon, getting aside the 
brothers and the young cliildren of Edmund Ironside. To gain 
over the nobles, and to reward hin Danea, lie imposed heavy taxes 
on the people; but lie governed them justly, and made life anil 
property secure. He restored the Saion customs, and mode no 
open distinction between the two nations in tljo administration of 
justice. He formed an alliance with Itichard duko of Normandy, 
by marrying his sister Emma, tlio widow of Etbelred the Uciready. 
Ho strove to alone for bis many crimes of violencQ and deceit by 
exercises of devotion. His admiration of cbnrcli luusic is recorded 
in tbe rhymes wliich toll of his staying hie boat ou the Nene to 
heat tlie songs of tlio moidLs of Ely : — 
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Still more celebrated ib bifi reproof of bii oonrtien, who one day 
thought to flatter him by telling him that his powez was without 
bounds. He ordered his chair to be set on the beach when tlie 
tide was rising, and conunanded the waves to retire. Affecting to 
expect their obedience, he sat till the water was around him, and 
then, leaving his chair to be washed away, he reminded tlie 
flatterers that he liimself was powerless before Him who alone 
could say to the ocean, ** Thus far thalt thou go and no further,' 

In the same pious spirit he made a pilgrimage to Kome, whence 
lie addressed a letter to the clergy of England, expressing the 
desire to atone for his youthful excesses by promoting the welfare 
and union of his people, a.d. 1027. In fact, the time had now 
come, when, in spite of some invidious privileges still possessed by 
the Danes, the two kindred races were so far blended that they 
may be regarded as one people. 

After his return from Bome, Canute made war upon Malcolm 
king of Scotland, and his nephew Duncan king of Cumberland, 
whom he reduced to subjection a.d. 1030. He died in 1035, 
leaving two sons, Sweyn and Harold, by his first wife, and Hardi- 
Canute by his marriage with Emma. He left Norway to Sweyn, 
and Denmark to Hardi-Canute, to whom the crown of England 
also belonged by the conditions of Canute's marriage with Emma ; 
but, in his absence, Harold claimed the kingdom, and the danger of 
civil war was only averted by a compromise, under which Harold 
received all England north of the Thames, with London for his 
capital, while the south was held by Emma, at Winchester, as 
regent for her son. 

The reign of Harold I., suruamed Harefoot from his fleetness 
(1035-1040;, contains no memorable event, except the murder of 
Alfred the son of Ethelred, by the treachery of Godwin earl of 
Kent, of whose power more will be said presently. Harold died in 
1040. 

Hardicanute (1040-1042) was now welcomed back to England; 
but be proved a drunken and cruel despot. He fell a victim to his 
intemperance, in the very act of raising the cup to his lips at a feast, 
A.D. 1042. With him ended the brief dynasty of Canute ; the 
lihiglish recovered their liberty; and the crown was restored to the 
liouse of Cerdic. 

At the time of Canute's usurpation, Edmund Ironside had left 
behind two infant sons, Edmund and Edward, whom Canute sent to 
Olave king of Sweden, it is said with a murderous intent, but 
Olave sent them to Stephen king of Hungary. They were 
brought up at his court; and Edward became afterwards the 
ancestor of king Henry U. Edmund had also left a broth' 
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Edivy, whom Canute put to death in 1017, and two half-brothel's, 
Alfred and Edward, sons of Ethelred and Emma. These two 
princes kept alive their claims to the throne, and it was in attempt- 
ing to assort them that Alfred perished, as we have seen. When 
Hardicanute died, Edward was in England ; and his succession was 
secured by the support of Earl Godwin, who married him to his 
daughter Ed^tha, though Edward is said to haye been reluctant to 
accept either the crown or the bride. 

Edwabd the GoNFEflBOR (1042-1066) was received with joy by 
the Saxons, and his gentle character soon conciliated the Danes. 
But he was weak as well as gentle ; more of the priest than the 
king ; and his education in Normandy had left him only half an 
Englishman. He spoke the Norman-French. His court was fiUed 
with Normans, whose greater refinement, while it seemed to justify 
tlieir advancement, especially in the church, excited the jealousy 
of the people, and at the same time prepared the way for the Nor- 
Dian conquest. 

The Baxon party found a leader in Godwin, the great earl of 
Kent, whose authority extended over Kent, Sussex, and the south 
of Wessex; while his eldest son, Sweyn, governed the rest of 
Wessex ; and his second son, Harold, was duke of East Anglia and 
governor of Essex. An accidental encounter between the people 
of Dover and the retainers of Eustace count of Boulogne, caused 
Q^odwin to raise the standard of rebellion. But the king wad 
aided by Leofric earl of Mercia, and Siward duke of Northum- 
berland, and Godwin and his sons were driven out of the kingdom, 
A.D. 1051. He returned the next year with two fleets, gathered 
by himself in Flanders and by Harold in Ireland; and Edward 
was obliged to make terms with him ; and a witena-gem6t restored 
Godwin and his sons to all their honours. Godwin soon afterwards 
died, while sitting at table with the king, and was succeeded by 
Harold, who by his address gained the good-will of Edward. 

Harold's power was increased by an event connected with tlie 
noblest memorials of English literature. The kingdom of Scotland 
had been usurped by Macbeth, a powerful thane, who had mur* 
dered ''the gracious Duncan," and driven his son and heir, 
Malcolm Kenmoro, into England. By Edward's command, SrwABD 
duke of Northumberland marched into Scotland, defeated and 
slew Macbeth, and restored Malcolm. Siward died soon after, 
and Harold obtained the dukedom for his brother Tosti. 

Edward, becoming anxious about the succession, invited home 
from Hungary his nephew, Edward the Outlaw, the sole heir of 
the Saxon line. But he died soon after his arrival, a.d. 1057, and 
his son, Edgar Athding (sumamed from his princely birth), was 
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too young for the hard taskv of ruling the turbulent and divided 
realm. As a last resource, Edward turned to his kinsmao, Wiluam 
duke of Normandy, 4he illegitimate son of Robert the DeWl, who 
was the son of Richard II., "brother of Edward's mother, Emma. 
Whether Edward employed Harold on this business is uncertain ; 
but Harold did pay a visit to William, who entrapped him into a 
most solemn oath to espouse his cause, and to deliver up to him the 
castle of Dover. The duke also gave bis daughter Adeliza in 
marriage to Harold. 

In the last year of Edward's reign, 1065, Harold, who had mean- 
while subdued Wales, was called into Northumberland to put 
down a rebellion against his brother Tosti. But such was the case 
tioade out by the insurgents, that Harold advised Edward to 
confirm their choice of Morcar, grandson of the great duke Leofric, 
for their duke. He also procured the election of Morcar *s brother, 
Edwin, as goyemor of Mercia, and married their sister. Tosti 
fled, vowing yengeance, to return at a moment fatal for Harold's 
fortunes. 

Meanwhile Edward died on the 5th of January, 1066, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, then just consecrated, where his 
successors are still crowned in his chair. He was canonized, with 
the surname of Confessor, a century after his death. He compiled 
a body of laws from the codes of Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred, which 
is now lost. 

Habold II. (1066) had now so extended his power over England 
that lie mounted the throne without any opposition within the 
kingdom. But the duke of Normandy was also ready to assert his 
claims, under colour of the - declared wishes of the late king and 
the broken oath of Harold. On this ground the pope, Alexander II., 
declared for William, gave him a relic and a consecrated banner, 
and excommunicated Harold and his partisans. He collected a 
fleet of nearly 1000 vessels and an army of 60,000 men for the 
invasion of England. 

At this crisis Harold was called into the north to meet the 
inyasion of his brother Tosti, leagued with Harold Hardrada, king 
of Norway. He defeated them in a bloody battle, in which both 
the inyading chiefs fell, at Stanford Bridge, thence called Battle 
Bridge, Sept. 26th. 

Only two days after (Sept. 27th), William sailed from St. VaMry 
on the Somme, and landed next day, the eve of St. Michael, at 
Peyensey, in Sussex. Falling to the ground as he stepped ashore, 
he cried that he was seizing the land as his own, and so turned the 
accident into an omen. 

Harold flew to meet him, but it was too late. His army melt«>^ 
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away on the march, and his resolution to give battle without 
sparing his own person was the last effort of a courageous despair. 
The stories of revelry in liis camp and prayer in that of William 
during the night before the battle come from a suspicious source. 
Both leaders proved their skill in marshalling their hosts. Harold 
occupied an eminence and secured his flank by trenches; and 
having placed his own Kentishmen in tlic van, and the Londoners 
round the royal standard, he himself took his post on foot with 
his two brothers at the head of the infantry, resolved to perish if 
he could not conquer. William advanced in tiiree lines, the last 
of which, formed of the cavalry, under his own command, was 
extended so as to cover the flanks of the main body. His attack 
mode no impression on the English, till a feigned retreat enticed 
them into the plain, where the Norman cavalry wheeled round 
upon their flanks. Twice was this stratagem successful; and, 
though Harold twice rallied his diminished forces, his army was 
now reduced to a small but compact body around his banner. 
William directed upon them the whole force of his infantry, while 
his archers galled them from a distance. The charge succeeded ; 
EEarold fell, pierced by an arrow through the eye ; his two brothers 
shared his f&ie ; and the English fled. Thus ended, after a long 
day's fight, on the 14th of October, 1066, the decisive Battle of 
Hastings. The true site of the field of battle was at Senlac, about 
nine miles from Hastings. The body of Harold, discovered among 
the heaps of the slain of both armies, was buried, by William's 
permission, at Waltham Abbey, which he had founded, and where 
a stone is said to have been till lately visible, with the inscription, 
Harold Infelix. If the stone be not genuine, the epitaph is too 
true. 

William afterwards erected BatHe Abbey, near Hastings, enjoining 
the monks to pray for the soul of Harold and his own. 

A most interesting memorial of the battle, and the events that 
preceded it, still exists in the tapestry of Bayeux, which tradition 
ascribes to the hands of Matilda, wife of William, though it is 
probably of later date. It is an invaluable witness to the costume, 
arms, and standards of the period. 



CHAPTER V. 

TAB AKOLO-KOSHAK KIKOH.— WII-UAM I. A.D. 1066-1087, 

William 1., Hnmamed tho CoNQrEBOB, was himBelf the repreient- 
ative of a line of northern chieftains, like the aucestora of those 
whom he had tmbdnBd. Bollo, or liolf. the fuiuider of hia hoiue, 
naa a. Norwegian sea-idDg, who landed in Seiutria in 876. In 
912, ChaileB the Simple, king of France, granted him a large 
part of NeuBtria, and he embraced the Christiaa faith. His turlni- 
lence extorted new territory tVom the French king; and hia 
succesaors advanced their power, sometimes hj allianceB with the 
sovereign, aometimea by rebellioo against him, till their authority 
was firmly eslabliahed over one of the fairest proyinoea of Prance, 
called from their original home Normandy (tlie province of the 
North-men). Meanwhile they had adopted the civiliKation and 
language of their new conntry ; and nowhere waa the Umgut d'oil, 
or Northern French, spoken with greater purity, Thua, thoiagh 
Gothic in race and physical characlera, they were FrentJi in all 
elso; and the Norman conquest was, in ieality,tho imposition of a 
French dynasty, with a French nobility, on England. The dynasty 
remained French for more than a hundred veara ; French phr^- 
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then introduced, are still used in our courts of law ; and the French 
element was permanently grafted on our language. 

After the battle of Hastings, the Saxons made one last effort by 
the proclamation of Edoab Athelimq, the son of Edward the 
Outlaw ; but the rapid advance of William struck terror into the 
bravest, and Eklgar himself came into his camp and made submis- 
fion. William was crowned in Westminster Abbey on Christmas- 
day, by Aldred archbishop of York. The ceremony was attended 
by the Saxon as well as Norman nobles, and both peoples accepted 
tlie new king with acclamations. But the cry alarmed the 
Norman soldiers without, and a timiult, which was hardly appeased 
by William's own exertions, threw a fearfid augury over the con- 
cord of the day. 

The first acts of William's reign, however, increased the confidence 
of his subjects, while they secured his own power. Justice was 
impartially administered. No suspicion was shown even towards 
the Saxon prince who had claimed the throne ; and, except the 
estates of Harold and his most conspicuous adherents, most of the 
property of the Saxons remained undisturbed. London and the 
other cities had their liberties confirmed, while they were disarmed 
and citadels were built to oveiuwe them, of which the *' Tower of 
London " is an example. 

It seemed that all would have gone well if William had continued 
to watch with his own eye over the change that was taking place. 
But in 1067 he ventured on a visit to Normandy, and his absence 
was fatal. As a measure of precaution he took with him Edgar 
Atheling and others of the chief Saxons, leaving the government in 
the hands of his half-brotiier Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and William 
Fitz-Osbome, earl of Hereford. They began to build great castles, 
and showed other marks of distrust, which the Saxons were not slow 
to return. Open hostilities soon broke out ; and William hastened 
back in alarm and anger. Henceforth he treated the Saxons as 
conquered and implacable enemies. His active movements quelled 
a powerful conspiracy between the sons of Harold, the earls Edwin 
and Morcar, and Cospatrio earl of Northumberland, who were en- 
couraged by the kings of Nortli Wales, Scotland, and Denmark. 
William took York, and drove Cospatric, with Edgar Atheling, 
into Scotland; and he received the homage of Malcolm king of 
Scotland, for Cumberland (a.d. 1068). 

'Next year, 1069, the Danes landed in the Humber, and Edgar 
Atheling returned from Scotland. York was taken by assault, and 
the garrison of 3000 Normans put to tlie sword ; and the insurrec- 
tion became more determined than the last. But William's activity 
Again prevailed. The Danes were bought off. Waltheof, a leading 
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Saxon, submitted to William, who rewarHed htm riohlf. Maloolm 
was too late in the field ; and Edgar Atheling fled back to Scotkmd. 
William now laid waste the land between the Humber and the 
Tecs, at a sacrifice of 100,000 lives ; a barbarity which was perhaps 
designed as a defence against the Scots and Danes quite as much 
as lor revenge. 

Then followed unsparing confiscations, which enlarged the do- 
mains of the crown, enriched the Norman nobles, and drove many 
of the noblest Saxons from their country. Some of these exiles, 
entering into the service of the Greek emperor at Constantinople, 
formed, with Banes and other Northmen, the celebrated body-goard 
called the Varangians. Those who remained at home were deprived 
of all offices in the state and in the church. The zeal of William in 
filling up ecclesiastical dig^ties with Normans was seconded by the 
pope, whose legate assembled a council at Winchester, in 1070, by 
which the primate Stigand was deposed, with all the other Anglo- 
Saxon prelates except Wulstan of Worcester, while the plunder of 
the Saxon monasteries enriched the royal cofiers. Ijanfranc^ the 
successor to the see of Canterbury, has gained high renown for his 
piety and learning, as well as for his success in compelling the 
archbishop of York to acknowledge the primacy of Canterbury. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Saxon cause was maintained by its last 
defender, Hebeward, in his " Camp of Befuge ** amidst the fens 
that protected the lile of Ely. Here he was joined by his brothers 
and Harold's old comrades, the earls Morcar and Edwin. William 
gathered a fleet of flat-bottomed boats, and at the same time made 
a causeway across the fens, and so forced the Saxons to surrender. 
Hereward alone cut his way through the enemy, and, after further 
exploits, inspired William with such respect that he restored hif 
estate, and received him into favour. Morcar died in prison ; Edwin 
was killed ; and Edgar Atheling himself submitted to the conqueror, 
and retired with a pension to Rouen. 

The conquest of England was now complete; but discontents 
arose among the Norman nobles, and a formidable conspiracy was 
headed by Boger, earl of Hereford, son of William's trusted com- 
rade Fitz-Osbome, with the concurrence of the Saxon earl Waltheof, 
whose services to William had been rewarded with the hand of 
his niece Judith, as well as with the earldoms of Huntingdon, 
Northampton, and Northumberland. Under a feeling of misgiving 
Waltheof revealed the plot to Judith, who betrayed it to William. 
The result was a premature attempt, which was easily put down. 
Hereford was imprisoned, and lost his estate ; while Waltheof, the 
Englishman, though far less guilty, suffered death (1075^. The 
traitress Judith soon had her reward in contempt and misery 
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Meanwhile William's power in Normandy was threatened by the 
rebellion of his eldest son Robert, who levied open war against him, 
and on one occasion almost killed his father with his own hand. 
The sound of William's voice, under his closed helmet, calling for 
help, revealed him to his son, who was struck with remorse, and 
asked for pardon. William not only forgave him, but intrusted 
him with a command against Malcolm king of Scotland (1079). 

The peace of England was no further disturbed during William's 
reign except by forays of the Welsh, who were compelled to pay 
compensation, and a more serious inroad of the Danes, which led to 
the revival of the odious DanegeU, 1085. 

In 1086 a grand ceremony was held at Salisbury, which has left 
a lasting record to our own day. All the freeholders of the king^ 
dom took the oath of fealty to William as their feudal lord ; and the 
great record of the landed estates of the kingdom was finished, 
which bears the name of Domesday Book. It describes the divisions 
and products of the various properties in the land. It registers 
283,000 persons, from which basis the whole population is reckoned 
at about a million. 

This crowning act of William's government was his last. In- 
censed by the inroads of certain French barons upon Normandy, 
and offended by some personal sarcasms of the French king Philip, 
he led an army into I'lsle de France, burning and destroying on 
every side. His rage brought its own retribution. As he was 
viewing the ruins of Mantes, which his followers had just burnt, hia 
horse, stepping on some hot ashes, plunged violently, and bruised 
him against the pommel of his saddle. His advanced age and hit 
state of body rendered the hurt mortal. On his deathbed he testi> 
fied his remorse for his acts of violence and tyranny by gifts to the 
church and pardons to prisoners ; and so he died, in the monastery 
of St. Gervas, in the 61st year of his age, the 54th of his reign over 
Normandy, and the 21st from his conquest of England, a.d. 1087. 
He was buried in the church of St. Stephen at Caen. 

The character of William the Conqueror is best seen in the work 
he achieved. To conquer a kingdom, and to establish in it a foreign 
dynasty, amidst the resentment of the natives and the jealousies of 
his own subjects, was a task requiring great military ability, capacity 
fur government, and ascendency over the minds of men. To such 
qualities William united h determined will and an unscrupulous 
couscience. He could, however, treat his enemies with generosity, 
and he attempted to govern at first without those acts of tyranny 
and cruelty which made the Norfiian Conquest so disastrous to the 
English. But, when once he began this course, he pursued it in a 
spirit of wanton insult, as well as unrelenting injury, till the Saxons 
became m dAsnised as they were miserable. 
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There were two oatward fligDs of their degradatioo, which wen* 
perhaps more keenly felt than their exclusion from all po«U of 
power and honour. The one was e?er before their eyes in tbe 
castles of the Norman barons. The other consisted in tlie new 




K. Norman Castle. 

and severe forest laws, which deprived them of all share in the 
sport, for liie sake of which their lands were laid waste. The most 
memorable instance was that of the "New Forest," which- Wfllia- 
Eng. ^ 
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fonnedintheneiBhlioQrhoodof liig palace at Winoheeter.at the cost 
of numerous villages end churches. Hutilation was the peudtyror 
Ulliug game : while tliat of homicide iraa a moderate fine. 

The curfew (t. t. e/nivre /eu) bell, on the ringing of which fires 
had to be eitinguished at sunset in summer, and about eight o'clock 
in winter, is often ipentioncd as a badge of servitode. It was a 
Nonnen custom, as a precaution against fire. 

Bat, in its lasting reaulls, the Norman Conquest was an incalcu- 
lable benefit to England. It gave her a strong government in place 
of tlie effete Saxon d^rnaat^. It placed around the throne a bod; of 
nobles whose very pride and jealous; were soon to prove the means 
of extorting the people's liberties ; and it brought England into a 
relation with the Contiuent, which, in spite of long and desolating 
wars, raised her at length to the rank of an European power. 

William left three eons, Kobert, William, and Henry, his second 
son, Richard, having been killed wliile hunting in the New Forest- 
He left to Itobert his ducby of Normandy and Maine ; to Henry 
be gave 5000 pounds of silver ; beqneathing the crown of England 
to William. 
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THE AKOLO-KOBXAN K 



WuiiAJi n., Eumamed Ehfcs from his red hair (1087-1100), 
hastened to England, bearing his fatber'a letter to archbishop 
Lonfranc, wliich directed tbe prelate to cronn him. He seized the 
fortresaeB of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, and tbe royal treasure 
of 60,0001, at Winchester. His coronation took place on the 26tii 
of September : and he ea^l; crashed a rebellion of the partisans of 
Robert. But no sooner was be securely seated on tbe throne, than 
be diaregarded the promises by which ha liad gained the goodwill of 
tbe English ; and the death of Lanfranc, in 1089, reraoTed tbe only 
check npon bia tyranny. Both Saions and NormanB lived nnder a 
govenunent of fear. 

WilliBm Beit inTaded Normnndy (1090), but tbe war was stopped 
b; the nobles, on the terms that, in case of either oftlio two brothers 
dying withont Jssne, the dominioDS of both should be inherited by 
the Burriyor, Henry, who had been left out of the trea^, threw 
liinuelf into tbe fortresi of St. Michaera Sloaut, whence ho ir 
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incursion/] upon Normandy. After a siege, attended by some 
romantic incidents, he was forced to capitulate, and was sent away 
in poverty and exile. 

Bobert returned to England with William, and joined him in an 
expedition against Scotland, which resulted in Malcolm's ceding 
Cumberland to England (1091), and in the submission of Edgar 
A.theling to William. Edgar accompanied Robert to Kormabdy. 
Two years later Malcolm again invaded England, and was killed in 
Northumberland. He was succeeded by his brother, Donald Bane. 

About the same time William was at variance with, the new 
archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm, about the temporalities of tlie 
church; and such was the king's violence, that Anselm at laiat 
retired from the kingdom (1097). 

Meanwhile the preaching of Peter the Hermit had enkindled the 
zeal of Christendom for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracens; and the Febst Crusade was undertaken in 1095. 
Bobert of Normandy joined in the enterprise ; and, to raise the 
needful funds, he mortgaged to William his duchies of Normandy 
and Maine for 10,000 marks, which were raised by violent extortion 
from the English, 1096. The example of Bobort was followed by 
William, duke of Guienne and count of Poitiers, in 1099 ; but before 
William Bufus could prepare his army to take possession of those 
provinces, his reign was closed by a violent death. As he was 
hunting in the New Forest, with a French gentleman named 
Walter Tyrrel, an arrow shot by Tyrrel glanced from a tree full 
into the king's breast, and killed him. Tyrrel fled to France. 
William's body was found by peasants and carried to Winchester, 
where he was buried. The manner of his death led to the suspicion 
of assassination ; while the place of it was regarded as a divine 
judgment on the family of the Conqueror, two of whose sons had 
now perished in the forest which he had so tyrannically enclosed. 

William Bufus died on the 2nd of August, 1100, in the 13th year 
of his reign, and about the 40th of his age. The success of his 
government proves that he possessed much of his father's ability ; 
but there were none of his father's better qualities in hi£f fierce and 
unscrapulous character. Even that noble monument of his reign, 
the great hall of the royal palace of Westminster {Westminster 
EaU)y as well as the bridge which he built over the Thames, and 
his wall round the Tower of London, are said to have been reared 
by great oppression. 

Henby I., surnamed Beauclebo, from his education and literary 
tastes (A.D. 1100-1135), was on the spot when William died, and 
hastened to secure the crown, to the exclusion of Bobert, who was 
absent in Palestine. He was proclaimed at Winchester on the 3id 
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of Aufin^t, and crowned at London on the 5th. His first act was to 
grant a charter, in wliich he made &ir promises to the church, the 
barons, and the English. To the latter he pledged himself to ob- 
serve the laws of Edward the Confessor. In this charter the barotu 
are for the first time named, in place of the ictton, as concnrring 
with the king. The confidence of his English subjects was completely 
gained by the marriage of Henry with Matilda, tlie niece of Edgar 
Atheling, and lineal representative of the house of Cerdic, who is 
known in English history as "the good queen Maud." (See 
Genealogical Table A.) By this marriage Henry also allied himself 
to the royal family of Scotland. 

But he had now to meet the hdstility of his brother Robert, who 
claimed the English crown by the double right of Inrth and of his 
treaty with William Rufus ; while on Henry s side there were the 
choice of his subjects, and the plea that his interests had never been 
consulted by his brothers. Robert landed at Portsmouth (July 19, 
1101), but war was averted on terms like those of the former treaty 
between Robert and William, that is, the succession of the survivor. 

Henry soon found, in the discontent of Robert's Norman subjects, 
a pretext for setting aside the treaty. Landing in Normandy m 
1105, he defeated his brother in the great battle of Tenchebray. 
Robert himself was taken prisoner, and after a captivity of twenty- 
eight years, died in the castle of Oardifif; a prince whose many 
generous impulses were rendered fruitless by passion and impru- 
dence. Edgar Atheling was also taken at Tenchebray; liberated 
and pensioned by Henry, he lived in obscurity in England to a good 
old age, and with him expired tlie male line of Gerdic. 

Henry next settled an important controversy with the pope. 
When a bishop was appointed, the king claimed the right of 
investiture into the benefice, and at the same time ho received the 
new prelate's Junnage for the temporal possessions of the see. By 
refusing these ceremonies, the king virtually reserved the appoint- 
ment to himself. These claims were resisted by the papal see, 
which was now aiming at entire independence ; and the archbishop, 
Ansolm, had refused homage to the king. The controversy was 
ended by Henry's giving up the right of investiture, but retaining 
the claim to the homage* 

Much of Henry's time was spent in Normandy, where the cause 
of Robert's son, William, was espoused by the French king. His 
English subjects were oppressed by the cost of continuad wars, 
which were only ended by the death of WiUiam in a skirmish in 
1128. But another prince William, the only legitimate son of 
Henry, had already met with a lamentable fate. 

It was in the year 1120 that Henry, having made a peace w- 
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the king of France, set sail from Barfleur for England. Prince 
William remained behind for a short time; and the captain anrl 
crew of his ship drank so freely that, soon after setting sail, they 
drove the vessel on a rock. The prince was escaping in the long 
boat, when, hearing the cries of his natural sister, the countess of 
Perche, he put back to save her. A rush was mad« to the boat, 
which sank with all on board ; while only two survivors still clung 
to the ship. The one was the captain, Fitz-Stephens, who threw 
himself into the sea when he heard that the prince was dead : the 
other was a butcher of Rouen, who alone escaped to tell the tale. 
When, after three days' suspense, the king receive^ certain news of 
his loss, he fieiinted away, and it is recorded that ** he never smiled 
again." The loss to the nation was of a doubtfol character ; for, 
though William's death caused the civil wars that followed, he is 
said to have expressed the most hostile intentions towards the 
English. 

Henry was now left without a male heir. "The good queen 
Maud " had died in 1118, leaving but one daughter, Matilda, who 
was married to Henry Y., emperor of Germany. Henry now married 
Adelfris of Louvain, February 2nd, 1121, but she had no children. 
In 1125 the emperor Henry Y. died; and the empress Maud came 
over with her father, on his return from Normandy to England, in 
1126. On the Christmas-day of that year, the king caused all his 
nobles to swear fealty to Maud as his heir ; the fh-st to take the 
oath being her uncle, the king of Scotland, and the next after him 
being Stephen, the future king, who was related by marriage to the 
royal family. In the following year Henry married Maud to 
Geoflfrey Plantagenet, the son of Fulk earl of Anjou, who had 
hitherto supported William's claims in Normandy ; and in 1133 a 
son was bom of this marriage, who afterwards, as Henry H.,. became 
the first lineal descendant of both lines, the Saxon and the Norman, 
who was king of England. The oath of fealty to Maud was repeated 
on this occasion. 

In the same year Henry went to Normandy, where he died from 
eating too freely of lampreys, in the night of the 1st of December, 
1135, the same year in which his brother Robert had died in piisou. 
He was buried in the abbey of St. Mary's, at Reading, which he had 
founded. 

Henry inherited his other's ability, with graces of mind and 
person which the Conqueror wanted, and a far greater spirit of 
moderation. Though equally determined and unscrupulous, he 
was less violent, and his cruelties arose more from policy than 
passion. In his character we see the old Norman spirit tempered 
by the literary culture which he maintained throughout his life ; 
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and, above all, lie set tbe flnt example of joBtioe to hii 8azoD 
subjects. 

8TEPHE3r, A.D. 1135-11 M.— All Henry*8 cares for bis dangbter's 
saccession were fnistrated by tbe treason of a relative, wbo bad 
professed to be one of ber warmest supporters. William tbe Con* 
qiieror had married bis dangliter to Stepben count of Blois ; and 
the two youngest of their sons, Stepben and Heury, bad been 
invited to England by Henry I., wbo made* Henry ' bishop of 
Winchester, and gave Stephen immense estates. In spite of these 
benefits and his own oath, Stephen now hastened to London, where be 
was saluted king by the populace ; and tbe archbbbop of Canter- 
bury, misled by a false statement of tbe late king's feelings towards 
liis daughter, crowned Stepben on the 26th of December, 1135. 
This more than doubtful title -waa sanctioned by a papal bull, and 
recommended to the English by a new charter; while Stephen 
strengthened himself by mercenary soldiers from Flanders. The 
great barons, perhaps distrustful of a female sovereign, gave their 
support to Stephen, on terms which made them almost independent 
of his authority, especially stipulating for the right of fortifying 
their casties. Even Bobert earl of Gloucester, the -late king's 
natural son, found it prudent to sulsnit to Stephen, on condition 
that bis own ^igi^ties should be respected. The Norman barons 
followed the example of the English by deserting the cause of 
Matilda. 

But, in 1138, earl Bobert fled from England, and openly defied 
Stephen, whom he accused of violating their agreement. The cause 
of Matilda was also espoused by David king of Scotland, who devas- 
tated tbe north of England, till he was stopped by an army gathered 
at Northallerton. The Scots were entirely defeated in the ** Battie 
of the Standard," so called from the crucifix which was carried in a 
waggon in the midst of the English army. 

Stephen now thought himself strong enough to curb the power of 
tbe nobles. But he committed the mistake of beginning with the 
clergy. The bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, who had erected 
castles, like their lay peers, were thrown into prison, and compelled 
to yield up their fortresses. This act roused the whole church 
against Stephen, headed by bis own brother Henry bishop of 
Winchester, who was now the papal legate, and who condemned 
»he king's violence ' in a synod assembled at Westminster. The 
occasion was seized by Matilda, who landed in England with ber 
brother Bobert, and established herself at Arundel Castle, in Sussex, 
1139. 

The country now suffered the worst horrors of civil war. The 
land was' left untilled, and famine was added to bloodshed- 
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newly built castles became robbers* dens, whence their owners 
issued forth to extort plunder even by torture. At length Btephen 
was taken prisoner by earl Bobert, and conducted to Gloucester, 
where he was closely confined in irons, a.d. 1141. 

But Matilda s triumph was short. Her imperious rejection of the 
petition which Stephen's queen presented for his liberty, on con- 
dition of his renouncing the crown and retiring to a convent, turned 
the popular feeling against her. The legate, Henry, incited the 
Londoners to revolt, and besieged the empress in Winchester. 
Matilda escaped, but her brother Bobert was taken prisoner. In 
exchange for his release, she consented to set Stephen at liberty. 
The civil war became fiercer than ever ; and so it raged for five 
years, till the retirement of Matilda into Normandy, and the death 
of her brother Bobert in 1 148. 

But her son Henry now began to take an active part in the 
contest. In 1148 he went to Scotland, whence he made incursions 
into England, and gave promise of the abilities which he afterwards 
displayed as king. In 1150 he became, by his mother's consent, 
Duke of Normandy, to which Maine was added in the following 
year, by the death of his father GeofGrey. Anjou was bequeathed 
to his younger brother, Geoffrey, from whom he afterwards took 
it by force. His marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife of 
Louis VII. of France, brought him Guienne, Poitou, and other 
provinces in the south of France, of which she was the heiress, 
1152; and thus was laid the foundation of those interests in 
France, which his successors fought so hard to maintain. 

Henry now seemed powerM enough to reclaim his mother's 
crown ; and he landed in England in 1153. His hopes were 
encouraged by a slight advantage gained over Stephen at lilalmes- 
bury. But once more, as in the contests between the sons of 
William I., the nobles of both sides arranged a treaty, by which the 
crown was left to Stephen for his life, and Henry was designated 
his successor. In less than a year Stephen died, October 25th, 1154 ; 
and Henry, who had only returned to Normandy in the spring, 
landed in England on the 6th of December, to found that famous 
dynasty in which the Saxon and Norman blood were mingled, and 
which reigned over England for three centuries, from Henry II. to 
Bichard III. The house received the surname of Plantagenet, 
from the sprig of Spanish broom {planla genista) which th«ir founder 
Greoffrey used to wear in his hat. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

THE ROUSE OF PLANTiaEKET,— HBNRY JI. A.P. 11C4-1189. 



Henry II. aacended the throne of England amidst the acclamations 
of all classee; and was crowned on tlie 19th of December, 1151. 
His first acta fully juattfied the hopes formed of liim. He confirmed 
the charter of Henry I.; reTereed the illegal aotsof the lole reign; 
demolished all newly erected cagtles ; reformed the debased coin ; 
Buppreaaed robbery and violence ; and eleonted the laws with firm 
impartiali^ (1155). He sent the niercenariea of Stephen to render 
useM service to the kingdom on the Welsh border, where he him- 
self made a campaign in 1157. and nearly lost his life. He drove 
the Scots out of the north of England, at the same time confirming 
Malcolm IV., king of Scotlandi in the earldom of Hnntingdon. On 
the ChriBfmaB.day of this year, 1157, Henry was again crowned at 
Worcester. 

In 1158 the death of liis brother Geoffrey fjave occasion to new 
relations .with France. Henry had alreEuly (1151!) despoiled Geoffrey 
of Anjou and certain castles, which his father hod bequeathed to 
him ■ and Geoffrey fled to Nantes, in Brittany, the people of which 
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teceiTed him as fheir connl On his death, Kantes traa seized hy 
Conan duke of Brittany, and Henry sailed to Normandy to recover 
it. In tlie war which followed, Henry laid siege to Tonlonse (1159) ; 
bat Louis VII. of France supported the count of Toulouse. Henry, 
however, paid Louis a visit, and so won him over by his attentions, 
that a peace was made (1160), and ratified by the betrothal of princo 
Henry, the heir to the English crown, who was only five years old, 
to the princess Margaret of France, who was in her cradle. Nantep 
presently submitted to Henry, and another marriage of infants was 
arranged between Oonan's daughter and only child, and the king's 
third son, Gieoffrey. Henry was now the real master of Brittany ; 
and on the death of the duke, seven years later, he entered into the 
full possession of the province as its suzerain. At this epoch his 
dominions on the Continent comprised about one-third of the 
whole French monarchy of later days, while the provinces under 
the immediate authority of the king of France were inferior to his 
both in extent and opulence. The time seemed at hand when both 
crowns might be united on Henry's head. 

But in the mean time events of the deepest interest had occurred 
in England, where Henry's attempt to limit the power of the clergy 
had involved him in his celebrated conflict with Thomas a Bgcket. 
This remarkable man was the first Englishman who emerged from 
the obscurity to which his race were consigned when the Normans 
seized upon all the higlier offices of church and state. He was bom 
of respectable parents in London. He began life in the household 
of archbishop Theobald, who rewarded his talents and industry 
with preferment. He employed the emolimients thus obtedned in 
a journey to Italy, where he studied civil law in the then most 
feimous University of Bologna. The learning thus acquired ob- 
tained for him, on his return, the archdeaconry of Canterbury ; and 
Theobald employed him also in a mission to Borne. On Henry's 
accession, the archbishop obtained Becket's appointment to the 
high office of chancellor. The king enriched him with several 
forfeited baronies, and intrusted to him the education of his son 
and heir, prince Henry. Becket now assumed a state in which no 
English subject bad lived before. A large retinue of knights waited 
upon him ; the highest barons crowded his halls to pay their court, 
and placed their sons in his household for education; and the king 
Irimself was frequently his guest. 

On the death of Theobald, Henry at once fixed on Becket as his 
successor, relying on his support in his contemplated measures 
against the encroachments of the clergy. Becket accepted the 
dignity with very difi'erent intentions ; and was installed as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on Whitsunday, May 24th, 1162. He at 
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onoe resigned the ofSce of chanoellor, thereby intimating to the 
king, who was deeply offended, his resolution to free himself from 
all ties of dependence on the crown. He maintained the pomp of 
his household on a' scale proportioned to his new dignity, while in 
his own person he practised extreme austerity. He lived on bread 
and water ; and not only wore sackcloth next his skin, but kept it 
unchanged till it was full of vermin, and scarred his back with 
frequent discipline. In professed imitation of Christ, he daily 
washed the feet of thirteen beggars, dismissing them with presents. 
How much of this was ostentation, or how little of it genuine piety, 
it is not for the historian to decide ; but at all events, no course 
could have been better suited to gain over the minds of the. people, 
and 80 to prepare the way for his schemes of ambition. 

But Becket chose a strange case for a trial of strong^ A 
clergyman in Worcestershire, after debauching a gentleman's 
daughter, murdered her &ther ; and, when the king claimed the 
%>ffender for condign punishment, Becket interposed the authority 
of the church. He kept him safe, in the bishop's prison, from the 
king's officers ; declared that his degradation was an adequate 
punishment ; and denied that tlie clerk, when degraded, could then 
be seized by the civil power, as it would be trying him twice for 
the same offence. 

Henry gladly availed himself of so flagrant a case to decide the 
whole question of the relative authority of church and state. He 
called a council at Westminster, 1163, and demanded of the prelates 
whether they would observe the "customs'* of the kingdom, as 
settled under Henry I. They professed their willingness " saving 
the rights of their order ; " thus evading the whole question. 

But Henry was not to be so duped. Besolved to have ft clear 
decision as to what these ancient customs were, and then to enforce 
compliance with them, he assembled a council of the nobles and 
clergy, under the presidency of John bishop of Oxford, at Cla- 
rendon, near Salisbury, January 25, 1164. This assembly, overawed, 
according to the writers of the clerical party, by threats of violence, 
passed the sixteen aiiicles known as the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon. Their chief proviaions were : that every clerk accused of 
crime should appear before the secular courts; — that no clerk 
should absent himself from the realm without permission of the 
king ; — that vacant bishoprics and other high beneflcea should be 
in the keeping of the king, who should receive their revenues ; and 
that they should be filled up by the higher clergy, convened under 
the king's direction, subject to his approval of their choice ; — that 
no officers of the royal household, or tenants-in-chief under the 
crown, should be excommunicated without the king's consent ;^- 
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that the son of a YiUein ahonld not take orders without the consent 
of his feudal lord. This article was .designed to make it more 
difficult for Saxons to enter the church. Other articles provided 
for bringing clerical contracts and rights of advowson under the 
cognizance of the ciyil courts. Of the above provisions the first 
had become necessary to the existence of social order; for the 
ecclesiastical courts only inflicted spiritual penalties; and the 
result was such a frightful increase of clerical crime, that 100 
murders had been committed by clergymen since the king's acces- 
sion. Some of the other articles went far beyond the customs 
sanctioned under Henry I., in restricting the privileges of the 
clergy. 

The council of Clarendon enacted also some laws respecting civil 
affairs, which were not confirmed till 1176. They are called the 
Assize of Clarendon, 

Becket's proud spirit impelled him to refuse submission to the 
Constitutions ; but as they were accepted by the other bishops, he 
was obliged to yield. Having tried in vain to qualify his assent 
by a clause *' saving the privileges of the Church," be signed a 
promise to observe them legally, with good faith, and withoui 
fraud or reserve, and this under sanction of an oath. But he 
soon found an escape from his obligations in tlie course, taken by 
the pope, who annulled the Constitutions. Upon this Becket 
expressed contrition for his previous weakness, and tried to induce 
the other bishops to unite in an organised resistance. " Either this 
man must cease to be archbishop or I to be king," exclaimed Henry. 
He called a great council at Northampton, October 12, 1164, before 
which Becket was summoned to answer for contempt of the king*s 
court in not appearing in a suit instituted against 'him respecting 
some lands. He was found guilty of forfeiting the fealty he had 
sworn to the king ; and all his goods were confiscated. He was 
next required to give an account of the revenues of all the benefices 
that had been under his management, and other demands were 
made upon him, amounting to 44,000 marks. The assembled 
prelates, by the mouth of the bishop of Chichester, declared that 
they no longer acknowledged him as their primate, now he was a 
perjured traitor. He replied that he appealed to the sovereign 
pontiff, and that he should answer their insults by arms. He even 
attempted to overawe Henry by forcing his way into the royal 
presence in full pomp, with the crucifix borne before him ; but lie 
was compelled to desist, and he requested the king's permission to 
leave Northampton. Henry refused ; and, as he had already 
rejected Becket's offer to pay 2000 marks in satisfaction of the 
demands upon him, it became evident that he viras bent on the 
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piimate's rain. Becket, howeyer, made his escape, and fled to 
Fiance (Noy. 1164). During the six years that he lived in exile 
his cause was espoused by Louis YII., and less vigozously by the 
pope Alexander III., while Henry treated his adherents in England 
with great severity. Louis's protection of Becket caused a war 
with France (1167), in which Henry gained some advantages, but 
peace was made on January 6, 1169 ; and in the following year 
Louis effected a reconciliation between the king and the ajch- 
bishop, who had an interview at Fretville, in Touraine, July 22, 
1170. 

But even before Becket returned to England he found a new 
cause for quarrel. Henry, fearing that his kingdom might be placed 
under a papal interdict, had thought it prudent to associate his son 
Henry in the kingdom, and had caused him to be crowned by the 
archbishop of York, June 15, 1170. Becket held that the primate 
alone could perform the ceremony of a coronation ; and Henry had 
promised its repetition. But Becket could not wait for the fulfil- 
ment of this promise. On his return to England in December, he 
met the archbishop of York, on his way to join the king in Nor- 
mandy, and pronounced against him a sentence of deprivation, 
which he had previously obtained from the pope. By the same 
authority he excommunicated the bishops of London and Salisbury, 
who accompanied the archbishop of York. But this was his last 
act of arrogant authority. 

While Becket continued his journey in state, welcomed with 
acclamations and hymns by the people, who came out in procession 
to meet him, the prelates just named arrived at Bayeux, and in- 
formed the king of the sentence pronounced against them. " What I" 
cried the king, ** this man, who has eaten my bread, who came to 
my court on a lame horse, insults me to my &ice, and there is none 
of the servants who eat at my table that will avenge me I '* These 
words were probably but the vague expression of unbridled anger ; 
but they found only too willing hearers. Four gentlemen of the 
king's household, Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Bichard Brito (the Breton), agreed with each other 
to execute his supposed wishes. They departed secretly, but not 
until they had dropped some expressions which induced the king 
to send after them a messenger, charging them \o do nothing 
against the primate's person ; but this messenger arrived too late. 

Meanwhile Becket had found himself surroimded, at Canterbury, 
with danger, even to his life ; but, maintaining his haughty bear- 
ing, he preached in the cathedral on Christmas-day, and afterwards 
excommunicated Banulf and Bobert de Broc, who had been the 
•equestratora of the see during his absence. 
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It was at the house of this same Bannlf, at Saltwood, that the 
conspiiatoTs met three days later (Decemher 28), haying trayelled 
from Normandy by different routes. The day after they proceeded 
to Canterbury, and, being joined by certain assassins, they went to 
the palace, and, with many threats, required Becket to absolve the 
prelates. His alarmed attendants hurried him into the church, 
whither tlie assassins followed, after arming themselves. Becket 
met them at the door of the chapel of St. Benedict. Fitz-Urse 
approached him, battle-axe in hand, exclaiming, "Where is the 
traitor ? '* and Becket replied, " Reginald, here I am ; no traitor, but 
the archbishop and priest of God ; what do you wish ? " They again 
demanded that he should revoke the excommunication, which he 
still steadfastly refused. Then began the scene of violence : they 
tried to drag him out to unconsecrated ground ; he resisted, and 
flung Tracy on the pavement. Fitz-Urse struck off his cap with 
his sword : then Tracy aimed at him a blow which was intercepted 
by the arm of Grim, a monk of Cambridge, but still it grazed 
Becket's head and wounded his shoulder. Wiping away the trick- 
ling blood, he said, ** Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit." 
Another stroke frt>m Tracy brought him to his knees ; and, having 
gently murmured, ** For the name of Jesus and the defence of the 
church I am willing to die," he fell motionless on his face ; and 
one more tremendous blow from Bichard the Breton cleft his skull 
and finished the deed of murder. This fearful crime was per- 
petrated on Tuesday, the 29th of December, 1170, and the mangled 
corpse was buried hastily in the crypt on the Slst. Becket was 
canonized, as a saint and martyr, by pope Alexander HI., March 3, 
1173; and the anniversary of his death became a marked day in 
the Anglican calendar. His body was removed, in 1220, to a 
magnificent shrine behind the high altar, which was enriched -with 
presents from all Christendom, and visited by troops of pilgrims, 
the number of whom amounted in one year to 100,000. The shrine 
was destroyed, and the celebration of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
was abolished, by Henry VHI., but his story still forms one of the 
most interesting " Memorials of Canterbury ; " his name is borne by 
sixty-four English churches ; and the genius of Chaucer has given 
to the " Canterbury Pilgrims " another immortality than that which 
they sought at^ Becket's shrine. 

Never could a name attain such eminence by party prejudice or 
mere fanaticism : there must have been real greatness to command 
such fame. . Becket was an intrepid champion of what he deemed 
a sacred cause ; and neither the object he pursued nor the means 
he employed should be judged by the notions of our age. Neither 
Becket nor his adversaries thought of the cause of the church as 
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spiritual, or of worldly power and ambition as opposed to it ; and 
doubtless the feelings of the Englishman against the Norman 
inflamed the opposition of the prelate to the king. But in ho age 
can yiolence and perjury be excused; and both Becket and his 
murderers must bear their burthen,— the former of reproach, bat 
the latter cf execration. Nor can Henry's memory be cleared of 
the blame of extreme harshness in what was maiidy the cause of 
good government, even if he could be acquitted of all share in the 
final deed of blood. 

The storm of indignation which might have been expected to 
burst forth from Borne was averted, for the present, by Henry's 
excusing himself from participation in the deed, and by the pope's 
sense of the impolicy of breaking with England ; and Henry was 
left at liberty to carry on the schemes which he had already com- 
menced for subjugating Ireland. 

The four knights who had slain Becket were suffered to expiate 
their crime by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where they all died. 

Ireland, the leme of the Greeks and Hibernia of the Bomans, 
and the Erin of its own musical tongue, was probably peopled from 
Britain, but by a different branch of the Celtic race from that which 
inhabited the greater part of our island, and more akin to those of 
Scotland; the Britons being Cymry, the Scotch and Irish Gad. 
The tribes nearest to Scotland maintained close relations with that 
country, sharing in their wars and festivals. The island received 
Christianity through the preaching of Palladius in the 4th century, 
and of St. PatricK about the middle of the 5th ; and, while Britain 
was plunged back into heathen barbarism by the Saxon conquest, 
Ireland was celebrated as the seat of learning and religion, and 
was called the Island of (he Saints. Foreigners resorted to 
her schools ; and she sent 'forth missionaries, of whom the most 
celebrated was Si Columban, the apostle of the Hebrides (540- 
615). The Northmen extended their ravages to Ireland ; but fix>m 
this evil she had begun to recover ; and the cities and kingdoms of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, founded by these invaders on the 
coast, were now rising into importance. The country was divided 
into five principal kingdoms,— Munster, Leinster, Meath, TTlster, 
and Connaught ; and one of the five chieftains {riaghs) generally 
held a sort of supremacy over the rest (arcMagh), This dignity 
was now held by Boderick O'Connor, king of Connaught, but he 
had little real power beyond his own province. 

In fact, thus early in their history, the Irish seem to have dis' 
played those generous infirmities, in which the virtues and vices 
of the Celtic character were both exaggerated ; and their bravo 
enthusiasm was neutralized by the want of power to apply them- 
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solves steadfastly to one object. The diyisioD into clans combined 
with the law of tanistry, that is, the succession of an elective instead 
of an hereditary chieftain, to create endless broils and petty wars. 
The tenure of property was rendered uncertain by the law of gavel- 
kind, under which each estate returned, on its owner's death, into a 
common stock, and was redistributed among the clansmen, a custom 
incompatible with any advance in agriculture. 

Henry had early formed the design of adding Ireland to his 
dominions; and he had recourse to the convenient doctrine that, 
under an alleged donation of Gonstantine, the pope could dispose 
of outlying countries, and especially of islands. Adrian lY. (Break' 
spear), the only English pope of the whole line of pontiff, was 
equally disposed to aggrandize his country, and to subject the Irish 
church to -the authority of Bome, which she had always resisted. 
He issued a bull in 1156, granting the sovereignty over the island 
to the king of England, but it was some years before Henry was 
prepared to make the acquisition. ' 

The desired occasion at length arose out of a quarrel among 
the Irish chieftains. Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, be- 
ing expelled from his kingdom for an outrage he had committed, 
sought the aid of Henry, whose vassal he offered to become (1167). 
Henry, who was fully engaged, as above related, in France, granted 
Dermot letters patent, empowering any English sabjects to give 
him aid. In the south-west of Wales Dermot found certain Nor- 
' man adventurers willing to undertake his cause, among whom were 
Robert Fitz-Stephens, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and dipecially Bichard 
de Glare, of Ghepstow, sumamed Btrongbow, son of the earl of 
Pembroke. In 1169 Fitz-Stephens crossed the Ghannel and took 
Waterford, and Fitz-Gerald followed him. In the next year Strong- 
bow took Dublin, and having married* Eva, the daughter of Der- 
mot, he inherited the kingdom of Leinster (1170). The native 
princes, headed by Roderick, now leagued against him, and besieged 
Dublin with 80,000 men ; but a charge of ninety Norman knights, 
on their war-horses, and in their full armour, routed the whole, 
army of wild hemes with immense slaughter ; and the terror of the 
English name spread over the whole island. 

It was now time for Henry to interfere, unless he wished to see 
Ireland an independent kingdom. He recalled to England all his 
subjects in Ireland. But on full submission made to his authority 
by Strongbow and the other adventurers, who gave up to him the 
principal cities, he suffered them to retain their possessions as fiefs 
of the crown ; and he appointed Strongbow as Seneschal of Ireland. 
He visited the island in person, and received the homage of the 
people of the south, who offered no resistance ; but Roderick of 
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Oonnaught and the king of Ulster refiued sobmiasion. The Englisli 
power in Ireland was long bounded by a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Boyne to that of the Shannon. A synod assembled at Coflhel 
united the church of Ireland to the see of Borne. 

With this acceptable ofifering Henry met the papal legates on 
his return to Normandy in 1172 ; and having sworn on sacred relics 
that he had neither compassed nor desired the death of Becket, he 
received full absolution from the pope. 

But now began tlie worst troubles of Henry's life and reign, in 
the unnatural rebellion of his children. His wife, Eleanor of 
Poitou, was a disgraced woman when he married her ; and he had 
offended her, in turn, by his infidelities.' She now incited his 
children to defy his authority, notwithstanding his having g^ven 
all of them splendid establishments. Henry, the eldest (since the 
death of his brother William), had, besides the inheritance of the 
English crown, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Touraine ; his second 
surviving son, Bichard, was duke of Guienne and count of Poitou ; 
Greoffrey, the fourth son, possessed the duchy of Brittany in right of 
his wife ; and for John, the youngest, the king destined the splendid 
appanage of Ireland. But, instigated by their mother, and en- 
couraged, at least in part, by the French king, the three eldest fled 
to the court of France, and announced to Henry their claim to be 
invested with full sovereignty in their respective appanages. They 
were si^ported by many of the Norman, Breton, and Gascon 
nobility, but these Henry easily defeated. The great danger was 
in England, where revolts broke out, while William king of Scot- 
land invaded the northern counties, and the Flemings made a 
descent.on Suffolk. 

Aware that the murder of Becket still rankled in the minds of 
his people, Henry resolved to conciliate them, and the clergy at 
the same time, by a fidl and public penance. He came over from 
Normandy, and reached Canterbury on the 12th of July, 1174. 
He entered the city barefoot, worahipped at the shrine of St. 
Thomas, and, assembling a chapter of the monks, submitted to be 
scourged by them at the martyr's tomb. The next day he received 
full absolution from the clergy of Canterbury. 

On his return to London, he was greeted by news which seemed 
to add the sanction of Heaven to his penance, for on the very day 
of his absolution his generals had gained a great victory over the 
Scots at Alnwick, in which king William (the Lion) himself was 
taken prisoner. The Scotch king only regained his Uberty by 
coding Berwick and Roxburgh to Henry, doing homage to him, with 
all the Scottish barons and prelates, in the cathedral of York, and 
placing the castle of Edinburgh in liis hands for a limited ti-- 

Eng. ■ 
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(1175). Meanwhile the French king made peace with Henry ; tlie 
English rebels submitted to liim ; and his sons returned to their 
obedience, and did homage for their possessions. 

The following years were occupiecl in tlie internal administration 
of the kingdom ; the constitution of wliich.asaNorman sovereignty, 
was now definitively settled, before it received tliose new elements 
of freedom which were added under the later Plantagenets. 

The Norman constitution had this one point in common witli the 
Saxon, that both were based on a military organization. The state 
was modelled on the eamp. But this organization assumed very 
different forms among the Gennans in their native 'homes, and 
among the hordes that overran the provinces of the Eoman empire. 
The former cherished greater loyalty to their cliiefs, and greater 
respect for the rights of individual citizens ; the latter, banded 
together as brethren in arms, made a boast of personal inde- 
pendence and equality among themselves, while the people subdued 
by them formed a lower class, looked upon as having no political 
and scarcely any social rights. When Cliarles the Simple inquired 
of the Noi-tlmien what title their leader bore, the reply was, ** None, 
we are all equally free." Wlicn they began to form settled states, 
they found it necessai'y to frame institutions based upon, but modify- 
ing, these principles ; and hence arose that celebrated constitution, 
of which we still preserve many traces, called the Feudal System. 

The essential idea of this system was, that among the gentlemen 
of equal birth, and equally entitled to bear arms, such voluntary 
service should be rendered to those whom fortune and ability had 
raised above the rest, as might be honourable in itself and con- 
sistent with personal independence ; and that this service should 
^ be rewarded in the like spirit. It was on these teiius only that the 
king was raised over his peers (i. e. parest as the nobles were empha- 
tically called, to assert their equalUy\ and they above tlieir re- 
tainers who were of gentle blood. The relation may be compared 
to that wliich still exists in our naval and military services, where 
the officers aie equal as gentlemen, but have their allotted ranks 
for the pui-poses of the service ; only the bond of discipline was 
almost wanting. The persons being in this position, their claim on 
the property acquired in the countries they overran was also equal 
in theory ; but its distribution was regulated as follows. The king 
was the supreme lord of the land, with exceptions to be mentioned 
presently. The public land was the fiind for rewarding the military 
service which his peers and others were bound to render to the 
king, while its possession formed a new obligation to such service. 
The possessions so held were called fiefs (in Latin, heneficia) ; and 
tJ)e possessor became the vassal of the king, who was the feudal lord 
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or stuerain, Tho vassal was bound to follow the banner of his lord 
with a force proportioDed to tlie extent of his tenure, to assist him 
with his counsel, and to attend as an assessor in his courts of justice, 
besides other minor services. The lord was bound to protect tlie 
vassal in the secure enjoyment of his fief : and both owed to one 
another the protection of each other's person. 

Such being the relation between the king and great vassals, who 
held immediately under him, these were, in their turn, surrounded 
by a class of retainers, who owned them as their feudal lords. To 
such vassals the lord pai'celled out his estate by a process called 
suh-infeudation, and he administered justice to them in his own 
courts. The few lands that remained free, that is, wliich were not 
bound to render service to a suzerain, though liable to burthens for 
the public defence, were called alodial in contradistinction io feudal. 

Tiie vassals received their fiefs from the feudal lord by invetUtwre, 
taking an oath of fealty and doing homage to him for the fief. This 
homage was either liege or simple, the former being the more 
binding. 

Tills system tended to increase the power of the great feudatories 
at the expense of the crown. Their service to the sovereign was 
only occasional ; but they themselves were constantly Burrounde<1 
by their retainers, wlio feasted in their halls, shared their sports, 
and lived under their protection. Their castles were for the most 
part fortified ; and they kept their retainers exercised in constant 
petty wars among themselves. Hence the feudal system tended to 
that military aristocracy, which only yielded to the progress of 
commerce and the rise of cities, the true strongholds of freedom. 

The feudal system was introduced into England by the Norman 
Conquest. Its pressure on the common people was aggravated by 
the completeness of the subjection of the Saxon race. All the land 
was held by feudal tenure, and there was no aUodium, The few 
Saxons who were permitted to retain their lands were brought 
under tiie feudal system ; and the thaneb were reduced to the con- 
dition of franklins, or simple freeholders. The Normans, who held 
most of the manors from the king, were called tenants-in-chief {in 
capite) ; and they were bound to knight service, that is, to maintain 
in the field, for forty days at a time, a certain force of their sub- 
tenants. This service extended to religious foundations and mon- 
asteries. Exclusive of these, 1400 tenants-iu-chief and about 8000 
mesne lords (holding fiefs not directly from the crown) are enume- 
rated in Domesday Book. 

There were some peculiarities in the Anglo-Norman feudal 
system which gave greater power to the king than he had in other 
countries— for instance, France. Generally the oath of th'* 
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wuB takea to his immodiate lonl ; but TTilliam made all the vassiilA. 
mente an well as chief, take the oath to himselfl Agam, as the 
uoiiquered lands were distributed to his followers at his pleasure, 
he took care iM>t to make the estates so lai^e as to be dangerous to 
himself, and he distributed them over different counties. Hence 
the nobles of England seldom defied the crown, hr carried on private 
wars, as they did in other countries. 

The legittlutive power was vested in the king, together with the 
Great Council of the HeiUnh or Boyal Court, afterwards called the 
Parliament. 

Tiiis council was composed of the archbishops, bishops, and prin- 
cipal abbots, with the Greater Barons, that is, tlie superior class 
' for there were two classes) of tenants under the crown. The 
lesser barons were also summoned, especially when taxes were to 
be imposed ; but the commons, that is, the representatives of coun- 
ties aud boroughs, had no place in the council before the reign of 
Henry III. The fimctions of the Great Council were to grant 
money to the king, aud to assist him in making new laws. For the 
former purpose the consent of the lesser as well as the greater 
barons was required ; and the Norman kings bound themselves not 
to levy money from their tenants without their consent being given 
in a great council of tlie realm. The Council used to be summoned 
at the great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and at 
other times as occasion required. How far its assent was necessary 
to the making of laws does not appear. Indeed, the whole process 
of legislation under the Norman kings was in a very unsettled state. 
The royal charters were confirmations of old privileges, rather than 
new enactments ; and in the • practical administration of justice 
tliere seems to have been a conflict between tlie will of the sovereign 
and the Anglo-Saxon laws, in which the latter constantly gained 
more and more force. Some even regard the Norman Code, called 
the Grand Coutumier (or great customary), as of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. It was not till the reign of Henry II. that the Norman 
kings begun to be real legislators, and to this reign belong most of 
tlie uhauges which are commonly ascribed to the Conqueror. 

Justice was administered by the king, in his select council (C-uria 
or Aula Begii)^ which always attended his person. It was com- 
poseil of the great officers of state, who were also the king's poli- 
tical advisers and executive servants. A branch of this council, 
called the Court of Exchequer, which can be traced back to the 
reign of Henry I., decided all questions connected with the revenue. 
Afterwards another brandi was made, for private suitors, who had 
been compelled previously to follow the royal court, called the 
Cowrt of Common Pleas. It originated early in the reign of 
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Ricbard I., and vras fully established by Ma^na Charta. Tbus 
arose the three great conrts of common law, which continne to the 
present day. 

The old Saxon courts of the County and tiio Hundred still con- 
tinued ; and they formed a great check on the courts of the barons, 
as all freeholders, up to the greatest barons, were bound to assist 
the sheriff in these courts. An appeal lay from both the county 
and the baronial courts to the court of the king ; and, to save 
suitors the trouble and expense of following the king's court, itine- 
rant judges {Justices in Eyre) were appointed under Henry II. 
(a.d. 1176) to visit the six districts into which the kingdom was 
divided for this purpose, and which very nearly corresponded to 
the present circuits of the judges. 

The modes of deciding cases by compurgation and by the ordeal 
were continued for a time; but the former was abolished by 
Henry II., except in London and the other boroughs, and the 
latter by the Fourth Lateran Council at the beginning of the reign 
of Henry III. The ordeal was superseded by the trial hy comhaty 
in which the accused might maintain his cause by his body in 
single combat with his. accuser, in the faith that " God would defend 
the right." In suits for the recovery of land, Henry II. enacted 
that a tenant, who was unwilling to risk the combat, might put 
himself on the assize, consisting of four knights chosen by tlie 
sheri^ who chose twelve more, and the verdict of the sixteen 
decided the case. But this was only in the king's court, and in 
those of the itinerant justices. 

The Norman kings derived a fixed and independent revenue 
from their vast crown lands ; but they also levied taxes, called 
tallages, on all who lived within their demesne. There was also 
the escuage or scutage, a composition paid by the chief tenants who 
neglected to furnish the number of soldiers corresponding to their 
estate. The Danegeld was also continued ; the last instance of its 
levy being in the 20th year of Henry H., a.d» 1174. There were 
other important sources of revenue arising out of the feudal system. 
(1) A Belie/ was a fine paid to the lord by a new heir when suc- 
ceeding to his fief. (2) A Fine upon alienation was paid when a 
tenant transferred his fief to another. (3) *An Escfteat was when a 
fief reverted to the lord in consequence of the death of a tenant 
without heirs. (4) A Forfeiture arose from the tenant failing to 
perform his duties to the lord or to the state. (5) Aids were con- 
tributions demanded from the vassals under special circumstances. 

(6) Wardship was the right of the lord to the care of his tenant's 
person, and to receive the profits of his estate, during his minority. 

(7) The ilfarr/a^e of female wards was a source of revenue, by tho 
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forfeiture of the Bum wlu'oh the guardian could have obtained for a 
marriage alliance, in case of the ward (during her minority) refusing 
the huaband proposed by her guardian. 

The Churdi was advanced in power by the Conqueror, in return 
for tlie support which Rome gave to his claim to the crown. Ue 
separated the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, which had been 
united under the Anglo-Saxon kings. He prohibited the bishops 
from sitting in the county courts, and allowed ecclesiastical causes 
to be tried in spiritual courts only. He assigned to the church 
one-third of the knights' fees into which he divided England. 

From all the benefits of the political system thus described, one 
class, the lowest, of the people were excluded. These were the 
viUeirUf who were in fact davea, like the serfs of the Anglo-Saxons. 
But, at tlie Conquest, most of the ceorUj or freemen in the rank 
above the serfs, lost their liberty, and were degrade4 into villeins. 
Tliis class were more and more oppressed, till under Henry II. the 
villein was incapable of holding property, and wa& at the mercy of 
his lord's arbitrary will, except that the law protected liim from 
the worst forms of personal injury. Villeins were of two classes. 
The villeins regardant (in Latin adscripti glebx) changed owners 
with the lands to which they were attached : while the villeins in 
gross (or at large) were not attached to particular lands, and might 
be sold in the open market to any purchaser. Of- all the steps in 
the progress of English liberty, none is more interesting than the 
process by which viUenage was abolished and its degraded victims 
became -''le noble peasantry of England. Their recovery of their 
liberty was not only the removal of the stain of slavery, but tlie 
revival of the old Anglo-Saxon race of freemen. 

The years in which Henry was chiefly occupied with internal 
administration (1175-1181) present no important events, except 
Prince John's appointment as Lord of Ireland (1177); in which 
office he so enraged the native chieftains by his petulance and 
incapacity, that it was necessary to recall him. In 1180 Louis VII., 
king of France, was succeeded by Philip Augustus. 

But in 1182 the king's sons were again in open rebellion. Henry 
liad claimed for prince Henry, his eldest son, the homage of his 
brothers for their continental possessions. They all refused, and 
Richard was especially violent and insolent. Even prince Henry, 
alarmed by an alliance between Richard and tlie French king, took 
part with his brothers ; but he was seized with a fatal illness, and 
died in bitter remorse at the age of 28, June 1^, 1183. Three 
years later Geoffrey was killed at a tournament at Paris, August 19, 
1 186. It was after his death that his widow, Constuuce, gave birth 
to the unfortunate prince Arthur. ^ 
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In the following year the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin roused 
the wratli of all Christendom, and the kings of England and Fiance, 
with the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, pledged thcmHclvcs to a 
new crusade. 1188. The funds were raised by an oppressive tax, 
called ^* tlie tithe o^ Saladin." But a quarrel arose between Henry 
and Pliilip Augustus about prince Bicliard's claims to be declared 
heir to all his father's dominions ; and Richard, even to his father's 
face, professed his allegiance to the French king, and did him 
homage for the English provinces in France, Nov. 18, 1188. The 
war which ensued was ended by a peace disadvantageous to Henry, 
1189; but tiie last drop in his cup of bitterness was added by the 
discovery that his favourite son, John, had been in the league 
against him. The broken-hearted father cursed his childi-en and 
the day of his. own birth. His health yielded to his sorrows, and 
he died of a lingering fever at the castle of Ghinon, near Saumur, 
in the 58th year of his age and the 34th of his reign. His natural 
son, Geofirey, attended his corpse to the abbey of Fontevraud, and, 
as it lay there in state, Richard came to gaze upon his father^ 
remains. The old chronicler Mattliew of Paris tells how a flow 
of blood from the nostrils of the corpse was token as a sign of indig- 
nation by Richard, who expressed the deepest remorse for the 
undutiful conduct which had brought his father to tiie grave. 

Henry was one of the greatest of the English kings. He was 
richly gifted in person and in mind, and lie used his gifts with 
energy. Though not free from the vices of his nice, violence and 
dissimulation, ho governed justly, and carried. England a great step 
onward towards the settlement of her constitution. 

He had five sons by his wife Eleanor ; WiUiam, who died in 
1156; Henry, who died in 1183; Richard; Geoffrey, who died in 
1 186 ; and John. Only Richard and John survived him, and occu- 
pied, in succession, the throne of England. He had several natural 
children ; and his intrigue with ** the Fair Rosamond " gave rise 
afterwards to .the fabulous story, of her concealment in the laby- 
rinth of Woodstock, and her discovery and murder by tlie jealous 
Eleanor. Of Rosamond's two sons, the elder, William, sumamed 
Longsword, married the daughter of the earl of Salisbury ; and 
Geoflfrey, the younger, became bishop of Lincoln and archbishop 
of York. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BICHABD L ; JOHN. AJ), 1189-1216, 

BiciiARo I. (1183-1199), mmnmeJ CiEun-DE-LiON (the Lion- 
hearted), wna bom at Oxfonl, Sept. 13, 1157. He liad possesBed 
Lis . motlier'a dni^hj of Aquitoine and county of Poiloa for eeTetnl 
yeaiB before the deatli of Henry II. called him to the throne of 
England. The aincerity of the grief nhieh he showed at bia 
fatlier'B tomb was proved by his retaioiiig hia trusted counsellors : 
while he ahowcd bia respect tor hja motlier by releasing her from 
captivity, and his affection for bis brother Jolin by tlio gift, after- 
vorda Bo ill-requited, of honours and eatatea. 
The ten yeara' reign of Bichanl was divided into two nearly 
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equal parts, daring the first of which he was absent in the East, 
and during the second he was chiefly engaged in war on the 
Continent. 

The day of his coronation, Sept. 8, 1189, was marked by a great 
massacre of the Jews, who had presumed to show tiiemselves in 
public contrary to the king's ordera. There were similar massacres 
in the following year, especially at York, and the king took severe 
measures to repress such outrages ; but the persecution of the Jews 
was constantly renewed under the Plantagenet kings. Richa'rd 
returned to Normandy in December, after filling up some bishop- 
rics and appointing his mother regent. 

His whole mind was now given to the Crusade, into which he 
' had been one of the first to enter, and to which Henry had been 
pledged. Such an enterprise suited him far better than the cares 
of government. His prodigious strength, his dauntless courage, 
his military capacity, and his poetic devotion to the honours of 
chivalry, all combined with the generous enthusiasm of his temper 
to make him the pattern of a chevalier rather than of a king. 
From the very first the welfare of his kingdom was sacrificed to 
this enterprise. Funds were rftised by the sale of high offices, as 
well as of the revenues of the crown ; and he even gave up to the 
king of Scotland, for the small sum of 10,000 marks, the claim 
of homage which Henry had exacted from him, and the fortresses 
of Berwick and Roxburgh, the keys of the kingdom. 

In April, 1190, he set sail from Dartmouth to meet Philip 
Augustus at the rendezvous of Yezelay, on the borders of Bur- 
gundy,, where the united forces amounted to 100,000 men. Rejoin- 
ing his fleet at Marseilles, he was driven by stress of weather to 
winter at Messina, where he was joined by Berengaria, the daughter 
of the king of Navarre, who accompanied him to Palestine, after 
their marriage on May 12, 1191. On his voyage he took Cyprus, to 
avenge an insult from its sovereign. 

The story of the Third Crusadb (1191-1192) belongs rather to 
the romance of Richard's life than to the history of England. To 
him was chiefly due the capture of Acre, which had been besieged 
for two years in vain (July 12, 1191). But in the very hour of 
victory he gave duke Leopold of Austria the afiront which was 
afterward9 so meanly avenged; and Philip Augustus, jealous of 
being eclipsed by Richard, set sail from Acre homewards on 
July 31st. Amidst tremendous losses Richard marched along the 
coast to Aiicalon, which he took ; and he had twice advanced 
towards Jerusalem, when he found that his unaided efforts were 
not equal to the enterprise. He made a truce with Saladin, on the 
terms that Acre, Juppa, and a portion of the sea-coast should bel'^ 
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to the Christians, and that pilgrims to Jerusalem should be unmo- 
lested, Aug. 1192. 

Ricliard's decision had been greatly influenced by the tidings 
that his brother John was plotting to seize his kingdom, with the 
support of Philip Augustus. He sailed from Acre on the 9th of 
October, and, to avoid passing through France, he took his route 
by the Adriatic, near the head of which sea he was shipwrecked. 
He set out on his journey through Germany as a pilgrim ; but his 
disguise was discovered at Vienna, and his old enemy, Leopold 
duke of Austria, arrested him (Dec. 20, 1192), but gave him up on 
the demand of the emperor Henry YI., who imprisoned him in a 
castle in the Tyrol. The beautiful legend of his discovery by the 
minstrel Bloudel belongs to a romance of the 13th century. Bichard 
was brought by tlie emperor tiefore a diet at Worms (May 20, 
1198), where the German princes condemned tlie conduct of the 
emperor, whom the pope tlireateued to excommunicate; and 
Ricliard recovered his liberty for a ransom of 150,000 marks. 

Muanwliile the news had excited in England an indignation 
which extended to Richard's enemies at home. Having msde a 
treaty to profit by the king's captivity, Philip Augustus and John 
began hostilities. The French king was repulsed in Normandy; 
while John was forced, to conclude a truce with the justiciaries 
who' governed England in Richard's absence. He was warned of 
his brother's return by a letter from Pliilip in tliese words : Taks 
heed to yourteify Uie devil is broken loose. All his possessions in 
England were forfeited by a great council of the barons. 

The king sailed from the Scheld, with a fleet sent from England 
to convoy him, just in time to escape the emissaries of the emperor, 
who had resolved to recapture him, and landed at Sandwich 
March 18, 1194. After being crowned a second time at Winchester 
'^ April 17). and forgiving his brother John, he passed over into 
Normandy to avenge himself on the French king. The desultory 
war wliich followed was concluded by a truce for five yeni-s, 
Jan. 13, 1199. But three months had not elapsed when Richard 
ended his brilliant but comparatively useless career by an inglo- 
rious death. He was besieging a rebellious vassal in his castle of 
Ghalus, in Poitou, when he was wounded by an arrow in tlie 
shoulder, and an unskilful surgeon made the hurt morhd. The 
castle being taken, the archer, Gourdon, was brought before the 
king, and defied him to do all that his revenge prompteil. Pleased 
with his boldness, Richard ordered him to be set fre<>, with a sum. 
of money as a present ; but the order was disobeyed, .ind Gourdon 
was flayed alive and tlien hanged. The king, who had no children, 
and wlio hud always treated Arthur, the son of his brother Geoffrey, 
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as his heir, was inUaoed by his mother to acknowledge John m 
Ilia successor; and he died on tiie 8th of April, 1199, in the 10th 
year of his reign and the 42nd of his uge. Ue was buried at 
Fontevraud. 

Such a character as Bicliaid's may well l>e surrendered to the 
romancer, in whose pages the almost savage grandeur of the war* 
rior is softened by traits of generosity, and adorned by the graces 
of minstrelsy, in which Richard was a proficient. But history 
must not fail to record the miseries of the kingdom, abandoned to 
disoixler, and ground down by the expenses of the king's wars and 
of Ids ransom. It was reserved for the following reign to rcttp tbo 
memorable fruits of this period of transition. 

John ^1199-1216), the youngest son of Henry II., was sumamed 
Lackland {Sana Terre\ from the circumstance of his having no 
sliare in those possessions of the crown with wliich his brothers 
were richly endowed ; for he had lost the government of Ireland by 
his own folly. He was crowned at Westminster on the 27th of 
May, and he set out immediately for France, to resist a movement 
in favour of his nephew Arthur, duke of Brittany, who claimed the 
English crown as the son of his elder brother, Geoffrey. This ill- 
fated young prince was in the hands of Philip Augustus, who 
wished to use him as the means of weakening John and wresting 
from him his continental dominions. But Artliur's mother, Con- 
stance, being jealous of the designs of the French king, carried off 
her son from Paris, and caused him to submit to John, who was 
soon after acknowledged as king by Philip, May 23, 1200. 

John now remained in England for more than a year, during 
which time he divorced his wife, the grand-daughter of the re- 
nowned Robert earl of Gloucester, and married Isabella of Angou- 
Icrae, the betrothed bride of Hugh Lusignan, count of Marche. 
Ue also received the homage of the king of Scotland at Lincoln 
(Nov. 22, 1200). 

In the following summer (1 201) John visited the king of France, 
and tried in vain to induce him to give up the cause of Arthur. 
The English barons also, discontented with John's government, 
appeale<l to Philip ^as his suzerain. A fresh war broke out, in 
which Arthur openly joined the French, and was taken by John, 
with many of his principal adherents (July 81, 1202). Arthur was 
first imprisoned in tlie castle of Falaise, but afterwards removed to 
Rouen, where Jolin is said to have stabbed him with his own hand, 
and then to have thrown his body into the Seine (1203). 

The murder of Arthur ruined John in France. Neglecting the 
citation of Philip, as his suzerain, to answer for the crime, he was 
condemnerl as a traitor and parricide, and was adjudged to b^ 
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forfeited all his French pobsessions. The Bretons took up arms in 
the name of Eleanor, the sister of Arthur : and, while John first 
remained inactive at Kouen, and then retired to England ('Dec. 
1203), Philip easily overran Normandy ; and tlie capture of Roueu 
(July 1204) effected tlie reunion of that province to France, which 
was followed by the submission of Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and* 
part of Poitou. After some fruitless efforts to recover th6 lost 
French provinces, John consented to a truce with Pliilip, renouncing 
all the country north of the Loire, 1206. 

The loss of Normandy was soon followed by a no less disastrous 
conflict with the Papal See, which was then occupied by the bold 
and ambitious Innocent III. On the death of Hubert archbishop 
of Canterbury, in 1205, the pope set aside two rival candidates for 
tiie primacy, and commanded the monks of Gliristchurch, Canter- 
bury, to elect Stephkn Langton, an Englishman, who had been 
brought up in France. The king avenged the usurpation by expel- 
ling the monks of* Christchurch ; and the pope replied by laying 
England under an interdict (March 23, 1208). By this act the 
people were deprived of the offices of religion, except baptism^ 
confession, and the absolution of the dying. Even the dead were 
not suffered to be interred in consecrated ground, but were thrown 
into ditches by the wayside. Instead of submitting, John attacked 
the property and even the persons of the clergy, and this all the 
more when the pope followed up the interdict by a sentence of 
excommunication against the king himself (Nov. 1209). The terri- 
fied clergy neither dared to obey the interdict, nor to publish the 
sentence of excommunication. The king showed equal obstinacy 
in putting down the discontents of his barons, many of whom fled 
to Ireland and Scotland. John marched northwards and received 
tribute and homage from the Scotch king (Aug. 1209). Next year 
(1210) he invaded Ireland, and reduced to obedience the English 
settlers, who had been aiming at independence ; and the year after 
he penetrated into Wales as far as Snowdon, and received the 
submission of the principal chiefs (1211). These successes were 
attended with great cruelties, according to the chroniclers, who 
were John's bitter enemies. Their picture of the king's hatefiil 
character is probably faithful ; but the events of these three years 
prove that he was not destitute of energy and courage. 

At length the pope produced the last weapon of his spiritual 
armoury. In 1212 he absolved the English from their allegiance 
to John, and called on the king of France to execute the sentence 
of deposition. Pliilip collected a force for the invasion of England, 
and John saw that the time was come when he must yield. His 
submission was carried to the length of resigning his kingdom to 
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the Holy Seo, from which, in the person of the legate Pandolf, he 
received back his crown anew, to hold it, with all the rites of 
homage puid to a feudal lord, as a vassal, by the payment of an 
annual tribute of 1000 marks (1213). 

John now turned boldly upon the king of France. The earl of 
Salisbury attacked in the Frencli harbours the ships collected for 
the invasion, and burned Dieppe. John cai-ried the war into the 
French territories which Philip had wrested from him (1214) ; but 
Philip's victory over the emperor Otho at Bouvines, in Flanders, 
induced John to conclude a peace at Chinon, Sept 18, 1214. 

Thus ended the second act in the drama of John's reign. The 
third was as humiliating to himself as the loss of his French pro- 
vinces or the surrender of his crown to the pope ; but it is for ever 
glorious and memorable in English history ; for now was laid, by 
the hands of this unworthy and unwilling sovereign, the foundation- 
stone of the whole fabric of our liberty. 

His rule had by this time become intolerable to every class of his 
subjects. The Church had found in liim a determined enemy. 
The barons saw their privileges invaded by his tyranny, and the 
honour of their families outraged by his vices. The commons were 
treated like serfs, and driven to become outlaws. The property of 
all classes was subjected to endless exactions. The case of the 
Jews, who were beyond the protection of the law, served to show 
the lengths to which he could proceed in extorting money by cruel 
tortures : for example, a Jew of Bristol, refusing to give up his 
treasures, was thrown by the king's orders into a dungeon, and one 
of his teeth was wrenched out daily, until he had lost seven, when 
he gave in. 

The barons of England, who had long cherished the desire to 
curb the king's tyranny, saw the necessity of redressing the wrongs 
of the people, as well as their own. They found a head in Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, and a leader in William earl of 
Pembroke. Their first demand was for the observance of Henry I.'s 
Charter, a copy of which had been discovered by Langton ; and 
next, at an assembly convened by the primate at St. Edmondsbury, 
in Suffolk, they framed their requirements for a redress of grievances 
(Nov. 20, 1214). The king tried in vain to buy over the clergy by 
a charter, in which he yielded up to them the election of church 
dignitaries. The barons presented their demands to John at 
London (Jan. G, 1215) ; and, as he deferred his answer, and mean- 
while obtained a papal censure against them, they assembled in 
open war at Stamford, and marched on London, entering the city 
on the 24th of May, 1215. The. king, deserted by all but a f**- 
knights, consented to an interview with the insurgents at /^ 
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medet a meadow on the banks of the Thames, near Windsor ; and 
on this ever-memorable spot he signed, on the 15th of June, the 
Magna Ghabta or Great Charter, an instrument which has never 
ceased to deserve that name, as the chief foundation of the consti- 
tutional liberties of the people of England. 

Tlie clauses of the Charter in which the barons stipulated for 
their privileges have now lost their importance, in comparison with 
those which secured the persons and property of all freemen from 
the arbitrary power of the crown. The following are the words of 
the Charter, as confirmed by Henry III. : — No freeman shall be 

TAKEN OR imprisoned, OR BB DISSEISED OF HIB FREEHOLD OR LIBER- 
TIES OR FREE CaSTOMS, OR BE ODTLAWED, OR EXILED, OB ANT OTHER- 
WISE DESTROYED ; NOB WILL WE PASS UPON Hill, NOR SEND UPON 
HIM, BUT BY LAWFUL JUDGMENT OF HIS PEERS, OR BY THE LAW OF 
THE LAND. We WILL SELL TO NO MAN, WE WILL NOT DENY OR DELAY 

TO ANY MAN, JJ7ST1CE OB BIGHT. In tlicso words Were established 
the great prindfln of (he security of personal liberty by the process 
which was afterwards more definitely embodied in the writ of 
Habeas GorpuSt and that of the right of every accused person to be 
tried by a jury of his peers. The third great priodple, of rvo tax- 
ation without represenlationf was embodied in the provision that no 
" scutage " or " aid " should be imposed without the consent of the 
great council of the kingdom (except in certain matters personal to 
the crown) ; while the mode of constituting this council was laid 
down, namely, that the superior clergy and nobles should be sum- 
moned by the king's writ, and all other tenants in chief by the 
sheriff. The Charter also secured the liberties of London and the 
other great cities^ and protected the people, of every class, from 
excessive fines ; nor did it overlook the meanest of the people, for 
it provided that even villeins were not to be deprived of their imple- 
ments of husbandly. 

The Great Charter has always remaineki the fundamental law 
of the constitutional monarchy of England. It was confirmed, in 
succeeding reigns, by no less than 88 solemn ratifications. The 
most important of these were in the Ist, 2nd, and 9th years oi 
Henry III., the last being the form in which it stands to this day 
unaltered in our statute-book. Tliere were three other ratifications 
by Henry III., three by Edward I., fifteen by Edward HI., six 
by Bichard H., six by Henry IV., one by Henry V., and one by 
Henry VL The provision against taxation without the consent of 
parliament, though removed by Henry III. from the Charter, was 
confirmed by a special statute in the 25th year of Edward I. 

But, besides the special provisions of the Chtirter, tlie very fact 
of its exaction from the king was a consecration of the still deeper 
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fundamental principle; on which the English monarchy itdelf has 
always been baaed« that the crown is held only by the consent of 
the people, and on the condition that the sovereign shall respect 
tlieir rights and liberties* and keep his own prerogatiTe within the 
limits of the law. 

To secure the observance of the Charter the king was obliged to 
give the barons possession of London, and the custody of the Tower 
to the archbishop of Oanteibnry ; and twenty-five of tlie barons 
were appointed as conservators of tbe public liberties, with full 
power over all classes of the people. The king's first act was, in 
violation of an express oath, to obtain a pnpal bull annulling the 
Charter (Sept 13), while he secretly enlisted a band of* foreign 
mercenaries. With these he overran the kingdom, laying it waste 
like an enemy's country. The barons, whom his perfidy had taken 
by surprise, cast off their allegiance, and offered the crown to Louis, 
the son of Philip king of France. Louis landed at Sandwich, 
Briay 21, 1216, took Rochester, and advanced to London, where he 
received the homage of the barons, Juno 2. A war ensued, with 
successes and reveises on both sides. John drew his forces to a 
Jiead in Lincolnshire, while Louis was detained before Dover, 
which he had vowed to take ; but an accident changed the whole 
state of affikirs. After staying at Lynn, which derived from his 
favour its appellation of King's Lynn, John was marching into 
Lincolnshire round the Wash, when, keeping too near its treach- 
erous shores, he lost his carriages, treasure, baggage, and regalia. 
His health, already much impaired by anxiety, yielded to this final 
blow ; and he reached the castle of Newark, only to expire there, 
on tlie I9th of October, 1216, in the 50th year of his age, and tlie 
ISth of his reign. 

He bequeathed his body to St. Wulstan, the patron saint of the 
cathedral of Worcester, where he lies beneath a splendid tomb ; 
and to his country the memory of one of the worst men and most 
t3rrannical kings that ever filled her throne, but whose very vices 
and weakness gave the opportunity for merging the sovereignty of 
the Norman dynasty in a new constitutional kingdom. This great 
change was attended by one of no less consequence in the social 
condition of the people ; for it was in tlie reign of John that the 
amalgamation of the Normans and Saxons into one people was 
almost completed. From John also the city of London obtained 
the right of electing its mayor annually, and the *'01d London 
Bridge *' was finished, in place of the former wooden bridge over 
the Thames. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HouaB OF PLANTiGBKET — cmiHnued. 

HENRY 111. 1216-1272. 

Henrt III., of W1NCHE8TEB, the elder of John's two Bons, occu- 
pieil the throne for a longer period than any English king, except 
George III., but there are fen reigns go barren of events. A boy 
of nine years old at his father's dcHth, he was in the Ijanda of the 
wise and brave earl of Pembroke, who had liim crowned at Glou- 
cester (Oct. 28. 1216), when the young king did hamiiga to the pope 
for his dominions. 

Pembroke, appointed protector by a council of the barons at 
Briatol (Nov. 12), conflnned the Great Charter, thereby conciliating 
(lie people and gaining ever many of the insnrgent barons. Louis 
and bis adherenta vera ezeommunicated by the papal legate for 
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oontmuing the war (April 18, 1217) ; his army was defeated at 
Liucoln (May 20) ; a fleqt sent from Fnmoe with reinforoements 
suffered the same fate off Dover (Aug. 21) ; and he himaelf waa 
besieged in London by Pembroke, with whom he concluded a truce 
and quitted England (Sept. 11, 1217). 

But the barons kept the royal castles that they had seized; 
and Louis, becoming king Louis YIII. on his father's death (1223^, 
not only broke his promise to restore Normandy, but inraded 
Poitou, and took Bochelle (1224). Henry crossed over to France, 
but gained no reputation in the field ; while, in every part of his 
government, he began to show the weakness of his character. He 
had lost the aid of Pembroke by death (1218), and he quarrelled 
>vith his faithful counsellor, the justiciary Hubert de Burgh (1231), 
and placed himself in the hands of Peter des Boches, bishop of 
Winchester, who had formerly gained discredit as a counsellor of 
John, and had been already once dismissed by Henry. This pre- 
late, a Poitevin by birth, filled all offices with his countrymen ; 
and a further irruption of foreigners was caused by the king's mar- 
riage with Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence (1236).^ 
The kingdom was threatened with another civil war, and hostilities 
actually occurred on the Welsh border and in Ireland with the 
party hostile to Des Boches ; but peace was soon restored, and the 
insurgents pardoned. During all his reig^, however, the king was 
engaged in conflicts with his nobles. 

But before^ these intestine commotions reached their height 
Henry engaged in several foreign wars. In 1242 he made war 
upon Louis IX. of France, and lost his possessions in Poitou. In 
1253 he repelled an invasion of Guienne by the king of Castile, but 
incurred an enormous debt. In 1255 he was tempted by the pope, 
whom he supported against the emperor Frederick II., to engage 
in an enterprise for the conquest of Naples, which only plunged 
him deeper into debt, and more embroiled him with his baronu. 
Indeed his subserviency to the pope was one of the chief disgraces 
of his reign. The best of the ecclesiastical benefices were given to 
Italians ; and the pecuniary exactions of the see of Bome, in various 
forms, became intolerable. 

Meanwhile Henry's favourites were continually leading liim to 
violate the Great Charter, though he had solemnly confiroied il 
several times. At length the prevailing discontent found an 
open utterance under the guidance of Simon de Montfort, earl 
of Leicester. This celebrated man was the younger son of Simon 
de Montfort, who had conducted a crusade against the Albigenses, 
and the brother-in-law of the king. He secretly convened the chief 
barons, and united them in a confederacy, not only to redress the 

Ejtg. *" 
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grievances of the kingdom, but to take its government into their 
own hands. At a parliament held by the king, to ask supplies for 
his enterprise against Naples (May 2, 1258), the barons appeared 
fully armed, and exacted from Henry a promise to assemble another 
parliament to settle the affiiirs of the realm. 

Tliis ** Mad Parliament," as it came afterwards to be called, met 
at Oxford on the 11th of June, and the king was really a prisoner 
to tlie armed barons, who appointed fifteen of thfcir own number, 
with De Montfort at their head, to draw up a scheme of reform, to 
which they bound the king beforehand by an oath. Their mea- 
sures, known as the Provisions of Oxford^ were these^that four 
knights should be chosen by each county to state their grievances, 
and that three sessions of parliament should bo held every year. 
There were also provisions for the elections of sherifis, for guarding 
estates from foreigners, and for other purposes. 

The barons followed up these enactments by taking all power 
into tlieir own liands, changing all the great officers of state, and 
even appointing a committee of twelve to wield the whole power of 
the parliament in the intervals of its session. By enacting that the 
circuits of the itinerant justices should be held only every seven 
years, they removed a legal check on their power. These excesses 
led to a reaction in the public mind ; and tlie barons became divided 
among themselves by the rivalry of the earls of Leicester and 
Gloucester. At this crisis the king visited France, tlien under the 
government of Louis IX., who has gained the name of St. LOuis 
from his personal piety and his crusade against the Moors of Tunis. 
With him Henry arranged the pending questions concerning his 
French dominions, by finally surrendering Normandy, wliicii he 
had no hope of recovering, while he was confirmed in the possession 
of Guienne, and was to receive Poitou back after the deatli of Louis 
(Nov. 1259). Tliese causes of difference being removed, Louis was 
prepared to mediate between Henry and his rebellious subjects. 

During the king's absence in France the dissensions between tlie 
barons had threatened a new civil war, in whicJi prince Edward 
(afterwards so celebrated as Edward I.) prepared to take a part 
by levjdng troops. The king mistrusted his son's intentions, but 
iidward cleared himself of the suspicion of treason by a solemn 
oath. The earl of Gloucester went over to the king's party, and 
Henry was thiis encouraged, his conscience being foiiified by a 
papal absolution, to revoke all liis concessions ; wliile Edward, 
pleading the obligation of his oath, sided with the burons. The 
king fortified himself in London, and De Montfort fled to France ; 
hut the deatli of Gloucester deprived Henry of his main stay, and 
he was again oomnelled to surrender to tlie barons, and to promise 
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to abide by the Provifiions of Oxford, which were promulgated in a 
Great Council held at Loudon, 6ept 8, 1263. 

About the same time (Oct 3) an event occurred in Scotland 
momentous enough to interrupt tlie course of our narrative — tlie 
defeat of an invading Norwegian hoet by king Alexander III. at 
liEirgs, on the coast of Ayrshire. 

The king and the barons at length appealed to Louis, who, in a 
council at Amiens (Jan. 23, 1264), annulled the Provisions of Oxford, 
and recommended a general amnesty, declaring also that the people 
should preserve their ancient liberties. But these terms were dis- 
tasteful to the barons, and the civil war became fiercer than ever 
Henry and prince Edward returned from France and united their 
forces ; while De Montfort made the castle of Kenilworth his head- 
quarters ; and the country was wasted on every side. At last a 
pitehed battle was fought at Lewes (>lay 13, 1264), when the king 
and his brother Bichard, earl of Cornwall, were taken prisoners. 
A tnicCj called the Mise of Lewes, was imposed by De Montfort 
upon prince Edward, who surrendered himself a prisoner in hia 
lather's place, with his cousin prince Henry, the son of the duke of 
Cornwall. The triumph of the barons was complete. An attempt 
made by Mortimer, earl of March, to renew the war in Wales was 
crushed by De Montfort, with the aid of the Welsh chieftain Lle- 
wellyn. A iieet collected by the queen to invade England was 
blockaded in the Flemisli ports, till the soldiers dispersed. The 
papal bull, excommunicating the barons, was torn in pieces at Dover, 
and De Blontfort kept liis Christmas like a king at Kcmlworth. 

The new year forms an epoch for ever memorable in our consti- 
tutional history.. On the 20th of January, 1265, there assembled at 
London, on tlie simimons of De Montfort, a poiliamcnt composed 
on a different model from any jirevious great council of the kingdom. 
Besides the chief nobles and prelates, who were summoned by writ, 
De Montfort directed the return of 100 of the digiiiiicd clergy and 
of tioo knights from each shirej and tico representaiires of every city 
and borough. These two classes, tliough for the present sitting in one 
chamber witli tlie nobles, formed the germ of the Hol'sk of Commons. 

Tliis groat service to his country was De Montfort's last act of 
power. He was deserted by the earl of Gloucester, the son of his 
old rival; and prince Edward escaped from Ids guards (May 28), 
and joined the aimy of Mortuner in Whiles. De Montfort marched 
to meet liim, under the banner of the king, whose person he carried 
with him. A battle was fought at Evesham, in Worcestershire 
(Aug. 4, 1265), in which prince Edward was victorious, and De 
Montfort himself was among the slain. His fate was all but shared 
bv Honr^% whom he had placed in the front of the buttle, and vfl- 

F 2 
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only saved bis life by exelaimiug to a knight who had wounded him, 
** / am Henry of WincJiester, your king." The corpse of De Montfort 
was mangled by the victors ; but the people long cherished his 
memory, as the champion of their liberties ; and' the impulse which 
he giive to our constitutional freedom may be allowed to excuse great 
foultd of personal ambition. The remaining partisans of De Montfort, 
whose diief strongholds were at Kenilworth Gastie and in the Isle of 
Ely, were graduaUy brought to subiyiission by prince Edward, who 
granted to them terms which are known as ** the Atoard of Kenil- 
worth,*' A parliament held at that place (Nov. 1266) re-established the 
king's authority, on the condition of his observing the Great Charter. 

The short remainder of Henry's reign was passed in peace. So 
fur, indeed, was tranquillity restored, that prince Edward ventured 
to follow the in^pulse of his chivalrous spirit and the example of the 
French king by embarking in a new crusade (1269) ; and he was 
still absent when Henry lU. expired at Bury St Edmunds, on the 
16th of November, 1272, in the 66th year of his age and tlfb 57th of 
his reign. He was buried at Westminster on the 20th, and fealty 
was at once sworn to his son Edward, ** though men were ignorant 
whether he was alive, for he had gone to distant countries beyond 
the sea, warring against the enemies of Christ." 

The period of nearly a century, from the death of Henry II. to 
that of Henry III., completed the transition from the Norman 
sovereignty to our English constitutional monarchy. The people 
had* become one ; and aU between the greater barons and the 
villeins were equal in the eye of the law. Hence the readiness 
with which all classes united against the encroachments of the 
crown; and hence also the necessity, which the barons felt, of 
acting with the commons. Their close confederacy with the great 
boroughs is proved by the fact that London was always on their 
side, except when the king seized the Tower by force. The absence 
of Richard, the tyranny of John, and the weakness of Henry, forced 
their subjects to take into their own hands the settiement of that 
constitution which was foimded by the Great Charter and finally 
established by the parliament of De Montfort 

During this peri'^/i also was effected the fusion of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Norman r'rench into the English Lanouaok ; and the germs 
of the noble Literature of the next age began to show themselves. 

The 13th century was a great period too in th'e history of English 
Art; for in it was completed the transition from the heavy Saxon 
and the massive Norman architecture to that genuine and exqui> 
sitely beautiful English style which is still unhappily called Gothic 
Westminster Abbey, which Henry III. nearly lived to complete, may 
be Uiken as a type of the many glorious monuments of the art tliat 
our own jQccneration is only now recovering. 



CIIAPTKR X. 

EDWAUO I.; EUWARn II. A.ii. 1272-132T. 

Edwabd I. (12T2-130T), sumiuned Lokgshakks, from his Btatnre, 
woa hova at Westminster, June 18, 12lt!l. and married Eleanor of 
Caatile in 1254. He departed, as we liavo ae^n, fur tbe Uol^ 
Land a few years after Ms fother's recovery of liia throne (1270)- 
He first want to join St Lotus before Tunis ; but finding that he 
was already dead, Edward soiled on to Acre, gained several battles 
ngainst tlie Saracens, and took Nazareth (1271). One of tlie 
fanatio sect called Aii»ai»ni penetrated to his camp and inflicted 
on him a wound, from which his wife Eleanor is said to have 
sucked the poison, and bo to have saved his life (Ju. 13, 12T2). 
He soon after made a truce with the infidclB, and sailed from Acre 
on the ISUi of AugusL 

It was in SicUy that ho received the new* of his fathers de»"- 
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and of the quiet state of the kingilom under the regency of his 
cousin the earl of Cornwall, the archbishop of York, and tlie earl 
of Gloucester. He spent a whole year in Italy and France, settled 
the affairs of Guienne, and arranged some commercial disputes 
with the countess of Flanders. At length he landed at Dover on 
the 2nd of August, 1274, and was crowned at Westminster, with 
his queen Eleanor, on the 19th. 

Edward's attention was first given to tlie internal af&irs of the 
kingdom. In a parliament held at Westminster (1275) he took 
measures for the due administration of justice, and for the suppres- 
sion of robbery and peculation. In 1278 was enacted the Statute of 
GloucesteTt under which commissions were issued to protect and 
improve the royal demesne and revenue, and to inquii*e into tlie 
encroaclmients made thereon by the nobles. Turning next to tho 
Church, which had been enriched by large grants from Henry III., 
the king and parliament enacted the celebmted Statute of Mori- 
main, forbidding lands and tenements to be made over to eccle- 
(iiastical coi'porations without the king's permission. This statute 
was so called because the members of such bodies, being devoted 
to the Divine service, were dead in the eye of the law, and property 
held by them was therefore said to be in mortua manu {in a dead 
holding). In the same year Edward went over to France, and was 
confirmed in tlie possession of Guienne, at the. same time renouncing 
aD claim to Normandy. (1279) 

,He now turned his wiiole attention to the Conquest op Wales. 
The mountains of that country had afforded a refuge to a large 
part of the Britons at the Saxon conquest. From that time 
downwards an almost constant state of hostility had been maintained 
by the incursions of the Welsh princes on the one hand, and the 
efforts of tlie English kings to subdue them on the other. The 
chief leaders of the Welsh had at length come to acknowledge the 
. king of England as their feudal lord ; and on such tenns Llewellyn, 
the prince of Wales, had received pardon for his adherence to 
De Montfort. But he disobeyed the ^repeated summons of Edward 
to attend the parliament ; and in 1276, when his betrothed bride» 
tho daughter of De Montfort, was seized on her voyage to Wales, 
he broke out into open insurrection. Edward marched at once 
into the heart of North Wales, secured the passes, and advanced 
to Suowdon, Llewelljm's last refuge. The prince surrendered at 
discretion, returned with Edward, and did homflge to him at West- 
minster for the territories which lie was permitted to retain round 
8nowdon and in the Isle of Anglesey, and received back I:i8 
bride. But his submission served only to rouse the national spirit 
of the people to a final struggle for their indopondenee. Their 
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bards &nned the flame of patriuiiflm with propbedefl, ascribed to 
Merlin, which marked the present time as the epoch of their liber- 
ation. Llewellyn was reconciled to liis brother David— who had 
ill the former war. placed himself under Edwards protection^ 
and, in 1282, they stormed the castles of Flint and Bhuddlan, which 
Edward had bnilt as the keys of North Wales. But, wliile Edward 
advanced with an overwhehning force, Llewellyn fell in a battle 
with the marcliers, Dec. 11 ; and his brother David, hunted from 
hill to hill, was at length betrayed and taken prisoner. He was 
carried to Shrewsbury, where the king had established the courts 
of justice, was found guilty by the peers of high treason— that is, 
the crime of compassing the king's death— and suffered the full 
extremity of the horrible penalty of treason, which was invented for 
this occasion, and which has only very recently (1814) ceased to 
disgrace our statute-book. He was drawn to the gibbet on a hurdle, 
hanged and cut down before life was extinct, his bowels cut out 
and burnt before his face, and his head struck from his body, which 
was then diyided into four quarters, and these were sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to be exposed for the terror of traitors 

(1283). The tradition— so familiar to us by Gray's splendid ode 

that Edward's vengeance was extended to a general massacre of the 
bards, does not rest on any sufficient authority. 

Wales was now not only subdued but incorporated with England, 
and brought under the same forms of judicial administiation by the 
"Statute of Wales,'* which was enacted at Bhuddlan, March 19, 
1284. In the followmg month (April 25) the birth of his fourth* 
son in the castle of Caemaivon gave Edward the opportunity, in 
a spuit of somewhat ironical conciliation, to restore to his new 
subjects a native "Prince of Wales." This title was conferred 
upon the young prince, afterwards Edward H., when, by the death 
of his eldest surviving brother, Alphonso, in the following August, 
he became heir to the throne ; and it has ever since been* borne by 
the direct heir of the reigning soyereign. 

Soon after these events Edward went over to Gascony ^1286) and 
arbitrated a dispute conceniing Sicily between the kings of France 
and Aragon. On his return, after three years' absence, he held a 
parliament to repress disorders, especially corruption in tlie adminis- 
tration of justice, for which all the judges, except two, were deposed 
and fined (1289). 

In the followmg year (1290) the Jews, who had suffered as much 
since Edward's accession in the name of justice as they had endured 
from lawless violence in former reigns, were finally banished from 
the kingdom. Their exclusion remained in force till the time of 
the Oommonwealth. 
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Moanwliile the trooblei of the Knraoou or SooTLAim seemed 
to oflfer to Edward tlie prospect of nnitiDg the whole islnnd under 
one sovereign a prospect, however, not destined to be realized for 
still tiiree centuries. We have already seen the kings of Scotland 
doing homage to the kings of England for their possessions in 
the ancient Northumbria ; and Alexander III. had rendered that 
homage to Edward in the parliament at Westminster in 1278. In 
1287 Alexander died, leaving only one direct descendant, his grand- 
daughter Margaret, called the Maid of Norway, of wliich countiy 
her father, Eric, was tlie king. On the birth of prince Edward his 
fiither betrothed ))im to tlie Ifaid of Norway with the consent of 
the estates of Scotland. But tlie hope of the peaceful union of the 
two kingdoms was frustrated by the death of the young queen 
Margaret on her voyage to SooUand, Oct 7, 1290. The crown of 
Scotland was now claimed by thirteen competitors; but the real 
question lay between the representatives of tlie three daughters of 
David earl of Huntingdon, brother of Malcolm lY. and William tlie 
Lion. Tliese were John Baliol, grandson of Margaret the eldest 
daughter; Robbbt Bruce, son of Isabel tlie second daughter; and 
Hustings lord of Abergavenny, grandson of Ada the third daugliter. 
Baliol claimed as the lineal descendant of the eldest daughter; 
Bruce as being une degree nearer to the common ancestor; while 
HasiingH claimed only a third of the kingdom, which was held by 
the estates to be indivisible. The parliament of Scotland referred 
the decision to Edward, who advanced to the frontier with a great 
army and summoned the competitors and the parliament to meet 
him at Norham Castle on the south bank of the Tweed. Here he 
announced his claim to make the decision as suzerain of the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, and sent back the astonished parliament to 
deliberate within their own border. Unable to resist, but unwilling 
to yield, the poi'liament kept silence. Edward then demanded 
Iiomage ffom the candidates ; and among those who submitted were 
Baliol and Bruce. Edward easily obtained the impartial judgments 
of the highest authorities in Europe in favour of the claim of Baliol, 
for whom, therefore, he decided, after receiving the renewal of his 
hompge both on Scotch and English ground (Nov. BO and Dec 26, 
1292). He now began to show his ultimate designs by sum- 
moning Baliol to London on trivial complaints, and treating him 
with marked indignity, evidently to drive him into rebellion, 
and Baliol returned with the resolution to shake off the English 
yoke. 

An opportunity was soon offered by a war with France, in which 
Edward became involved by a collision between some Norman and 
Eoglish sailorSi when the mariners of the Cinque Ports gained a 
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dedsire yUstoty over a Norman fleet (1293). Philip IV. of France 
<ated Edward, as bis Taaaal for the duchy of Guienne, to answer 
for the alleged outrage ; and, by the help of a stratagem not unlike 
that which Edward himself had practised on the Scots, he obtained 
possession of Guienne and declared it forfeit to the French crown 
^1294). While Edward prepared for war, Philip formed a secret 
allianco with John Baliol, which proved the beginning of a long and 
dose union between France and Scotland. 

As soon as Eldward gained a knowledge of this treaty he marched 
against Scotland and took Berwick, March 80, 1296. Baliol, on 
his part, openly renounced his allegiance ; and a great battle was 
fought at TJunbar, where the Scots were utterly defeated. Baliol 
surrendered himself and jesigned the crown to Edward, who 
marclied unopposed as far as Ab^deen and Elgin, and then 
returned to London, carrying with him the regalia of Scotland and 
the venerated stone on wiiich the Scottish kings had been crowned 
at Scone from time immemorial. This stone may still be seen in 
the chair of Edward tlie Confessor, in which the sovereigns of 
England are still crowned, at Westminster Abbey. Baliol was 
imprisoned in the Tower for two years and then suffered to retire 
to France, where he died. Tlie government of Scotland was 
intrusted to John de Warenne earl of Surrey, with Hugh Crossing* 
ham as treasurer, both of whom soon became odious for their 
tyranny. 

The war with France was meanwhile continued with little 
success, and Edward raised money by the most arbitrary exactions. 
The clergy submitted, but the nobles and commons made a firm 
resistance, under the guidance of the constable and the marslial of 
England — Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, and Boger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk. When Edward had crossed over into Flanders, 
to carry on the war, they obtained from the prince of Wales that 
confirmation of the Great Charter which the king had steadily 
refused. The Charter was sent over to the king at Ghent with an 
act renouncing his claim 'to tax the people at his own will. 
Edwai'd ratified both instruments in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign (1297), a memorable epoch for English liberty. 

Edward was released from his French war by the mediation cf 
pope Boniface in 1298 ; not before all his energies were required 
to deal with Scotland. The Scots, ground down by their English 
governors, and distrusting.their nobles as either timid or treacherous, 
liad at lengtli found a leader whose name occupies one of the 
highest places in the Scottish legends of heroism, but many of 
whose acts are utterly unworthy of such Home, William Wallace 
was A simple knight of Ellerslie in Renfrewshire. His cour- ' 
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and prodigious personal strength were early proved in encounters 
with small parties of the English ; and he soon had a private 
cause of vengeance. His house had heen sacked and his young ' 
wife brutally killed by the governor of Lanark. With an unlimited 
power of enduring hardship and fatigue, he lield out in hiding-places, 
and gathered about him a hardy band of followers. These he 
trained in a succession of bold enterprises till he was strorig enough 
to withstand the English in the open field ; and he defeated a large 
army under de Warenne at StirUng, where Cressingham was killed 
and his dead body flayed in sign of hatred for his cruelty. De 
Warenne retreated from Scotland, while Wallace ravaged the north 
of England as far as- Durham with the same relentless cruelty that 
the Scots had suffered. But Ids forces were no match for the mighty 
army of 100,000 men which Edward now led into Scotland ; and 
the Scots were utterly crushed in the battle of Falkirk (1298). 

But the spirit of the nation ^as not crushed. While Edward 
retired for want of suppUes, the Scots appointed a regency under 
Robert Bruce and Comyn, and took Stirling. Pope Boniface VIII. 
espoused their oause, but his claims were rejected by a parliament 
Iield at Lincoln in 1301. Edward, after invading the country 
several times with partial success, made a grand expedition, sup- 
ported by a fleet on the eastern coast, and marched through from 
south to north (1303). Bruce and Oomyn, with other nobles, sub- 
mitted to him, and Stirling surrendered, July 20, 1304. To crown 
these successes Wallace tfras captured through the treachery of Sir 
John Menteith. He was carried to London, tried as a rebel and 
traitor, and suffered in Smithfield the same cruel death which had 
been inflicted on David prince of Wales (Aug. 24, 1305). 

The conquest of Scotland seemed now complete ; and a coxmcil 
was held at London, in September, to regulate its affitirs. 
But even while it was sitting, Robert Bruoe, grandson of the 
competitor for the crown, left London to claim the crown, to which 
the death of Baliol had given him an undoubted right. He 
assembled the Scottish nobles at Dumfries (Feb. 1306), where 
he found nearly all ready for a new effort, except John Comyn, 
whose name is branded in Scottish history as a trsdtor. A quarrel 
ensued, and Bruce stabbed Comyn in tlio cloister of the Grey 
Friars. Alanued at the sacrilege, he exclaimed to Sur Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, "I doubt I have slain the red Comyn." "Do you 
doubtV* said Kirkpatrick, **ich mak aicher** {I make sure); and 
retaming to the cloisters, he despatched the wounded man. This 
deed united the nobles by the tie of a common danger, and Bruoe 
was crowned at Scone by the bishop of St. Andrews as Robert I. 
(Slarch 25, 1306\ The English were driven out of Scotland; bul 
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ESdward sent a great anny, uiuler Aymer de Vulence eorl of 
Pembroke, ^ho defeated Bruue and drove him to take shelter in 
the Western Isles. The king himself followed and put many of 
Bnice's chief adherents to death tts traitors. 

Thus began that series of efforts and reverses wliich have ren- 
dered the name of Bruce so memorable an example of persevering 
courage. Unable to face tlie English in tlie field, he attacked 
them when and where he could, retreating to his hiding-places in 
Canick or the Isles. At length Edward resolved to finish the war 
by a mighty effort. He advanced at the head of a great army, 
vowing vengeance against the whole Scottish nation, as far as 
Carlisle (July 3, 1307), where he was seized with a mortal illness ; 
but, pressing onwards, he arrived at Burgh-on-the-Sands, five miles 
distant (July 5), and died there (July 7), bequeathing to his son his 
List injunction to complete the enterprise. Such was his devotion 
to this one desire, that ho commanded his corpse to be carried about 
with the army, and not to be interred till the conquest of Scotland 
was complete. This injunction, like the rest, was disobeyed, and 
he was buried at Westminster on the 27th of October. He died in 
the 69th year of his age and the 35th of his reign. 

Edward I. has been called " the greatest of the Plantagenets," 
and in most respects he well deserved the title. His character was 
manly and truly royal. He was of a majestic figure and an affable ' 
presence, and had great skill in military exercises. He was ener- 
getic, industrious, and far-sighted ; and his enterprises were planned 
with great sagacity. He was firm, though severe, in an age when 
severity was needed, in administering the laws, and in checking the 
misdeeds of the highest offenders, as well as the lowest criminals. 
Though of an arbitrary temper, he submitted to the necessity of 
confirming the privileges of his people by successive renewals of the 
Great Charter ; and in his reign the Commons of England secured 
the full share of parliamentary power to which they had been first 
arlmitted under Henry III. But the chief praise of his government 
is for those great amendments in the law which have gained for 
him the title of tlie English Justinian. But the ambition, tlie injus- 
tice, the treachery, and the cruelty of his dealings with Wales and 
Scotland are incapable of defence, and betray the entire want of 'a 
generous heart 

Of Edward I.'s numerous family seven died before him ; and he 
left three sons and five daughters. The sons were Edward II., of 
Caernarvon ; Thomas, of Brotherton, afterwards earl of Norfolk and 
marshal of England ; and Edmund, of Woodstock, afterwards earl of 
Kent : the two lattor were quite young at their father's death. 
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Edward II., of Caernarvon (1307-1327), succeeded liis £Either at 
the age of '23 ; and liis reign was one of the saddest in English his- 
tory. He was proclaimed at Carlisle, July. 8th, '1307, and, after 
affecting to advance a little way into Scotland, he abandoned the 
expedition and returned to England. In the following year (1308) 
he went over to France, and did homage at Guienne to Philip IV., 
whose daughter Isabella he married. On his return he was croAViied 
at Westminster, Feb. 25. 

During his absence in France Edward had intrusted the regency 
to his worthless favourite Piers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon 
knight who had served the king's father. The young Gaveston had 
been attached to tlie household of Edward when prince of Wales, 
and his evil influence over the prince was so evident that Edward I. 
banished him. Edward II. recalled hun and loaded him with 
honours. This conduct roused the jealousy of the nobles; com- 
plaints were made against Gaveston at a parliament held^n April, 
and he was banished, but only to be placed by the king in the 
lieutenancy of Ireland. In 1309 he was recalled, and behaved more 
insolently than ever. In 1311 the king was compelled by the par- 
liament to agree to certain ** ordinances " of reform, including the 
observance of the charters and the "banishment of evil counsel- 
lors.*' On this occasion the principle of parliamentary government 
was further secured by the provision that the parliament should be 
summoned once or even twice in each year. But when the king 
again recalled Graveston next year (1312), the barons took up arms, 
under Thomas earl of Lancaster, the king's first-cousin. Edward 
fled before them, and Gaveston, whom he had placed in Scar- 
borough Castle, was forced to surrender to the barons, who carried 
him to Warwick Castle, and beheaded him on Blacklow HiU, 
June 19, 1312. They then exacted a peace, and their own pardon, 
from the king. 

The same year witnessed a most memorable event, in the sup- 
pression of the military religious order of the Knights of th^ Holy 
Temple, or Templars^ by the pope's bull. This powerful body, 
which originated in the zeal of the Cmsaders, and had rendered 
splendid services to the Christian cause in the East, had long 
incurred the suspicion of aiming at supreme power in Europe. 
They were charged moreover with the practice of unlawful arts, as 
well as with gross immorality, and their suppression was carried out 
with great severity. Their estates in England were granted in 
1324 to the rival order of the Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

The king now prepared for a final effort to conquer Scotland^ 
where Robert Bruce, after years of wandering, had recovered 
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neaiiy all the country, and was in the. field with a formidable army. 
Edwsird marched against him at the head of 100,000 men, and 
suffered at Bannockbum, near Stirling, the moat signal overthrow 
ever inflicted upon the English in their long wars with Scotland* 
June 24, 1314. 

The earl of Lancaster now openly assumed the government ot 
the kingdom ; but Edward did not yield without an effort either to 
liis foreign or his domestic foes. He quelled an insurrection in 
Wales (1315), and proposed a new invasion of Scotland, in which 
the party of Lancaster refused to join (1316). In 1319 he concluded 
a two years' truce with king Robert, Dec. 21. Meanwhile the great 
barons were in open opposition to his government In 1318 the 
parliament appointed a council of sixteen **to assist the king." 
In 1320 Edward chose a new favourite, Hugh le Despenser or Spenser, 
u youth of noble birth and great personal accomplishments, whose 
father was well fitted to be a counsellor to the king. But Lancaster 
and the barons seized London, and held a parliament, which banished 
both the Spensers, 1321. Roused by this insult, the king gathered 
an army, recalled the Spensers, and marched against Lancaster, 
who drew his forces to a head in the nortli, and made an alliance 
with Scotland. The king gained a decisive victory at Borough- 
bridge (March 16, 1322), when Lancaster was taken prisoner, tried 
by a military council, and beheaded with every mark of indignity 
in sight of his own castle of Pontefract The following year wit- 
nessed the close of the long war with Scotland by a truce for thirteen 
years (1323). 

And now a new and final danger was preparing for the unfor- 
tunate king in an opposite quarter. Summoned to France to do 
homage to the new king, Charles lY., surnamed the Fair, and 
threatened with an attack upon Guienne, Edward sent over in his 
place his queen Isabella, who persuaded him to resign Guienne to 
his son, afterwards Edward III. (1325). The queen remained at 
Paris, and, through an infatuated love for the young Roger Mor- 
timer, who had fled thither when the party of Lancaster was 
overthrown, she betrayed her faith both to her husband and her 
king. When recalled to England, she refused to return, unless the 
Spensers were dismissed ; and, raising an army by the help of the 
count of Holland and Hainault, to whose daughter, Philippa, she 
had betrothed her son, she invaded England, and was joined by the 
earls of Kent ^d Norfolk, the king's own brothers. 

Edward, deseHed on every hand, fled to Wales, while his son was 
appointed guardian of the realm. Both the Spensers were taken 
and executed. The unhappy king tried to escape to Ireland, but 
was driven back by adverse winds to South Wales, taken at Neath 
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and conveyed to Kenilworth. A parliament, Bummoncd by the 
queen, decreed LU depodtian, whicli he wua compelled to sign 
(Jon. 20, 1327). He wos carried lo lierktlty Caslle, and Slortimer 
eeiit secret ordfn to despatch liim. HU gnolere threw tiini on u 
bed and burnt out his intestiaeB with a hot iron, vliile lile eerenniB 
of agony revealed the murder, of wliich they hud souglit to avoid 
all external marlvB by their horrid m™na of pcrpotrating it. He 
pcriBliwI on the 2l8t of September, 1327, iu the 44tJi yew of hi» age, 
having reigned nineteen yean and a half to the thne of bin deposi- 
tion. Uia unhappy reign and miserable death benr witness (o the 
fiict eo often noticiid, that in tliis world the penally oF wealciiesB ib 
woTBB tliflu tliat ot wickedneBB. He paid dearly for the negligence 
and tkvuuritism. which wcro the only cliargea that even Ilia betrayers 
and rourderera brought against liim. He wjui never accused of 
cruelty or eiaetion. His weukoess wbh not without flnslieH of a 
noble spirit; and liis memory seems to deserve coinpasBion tatha 
tlmn contempt. 

"Oil! give the haplea king hlfl dnt" 



Engllsli Sbipa sf Wur of tli« I 



CHAPTER XI. 



A.D. 1327-13S10. 
Ebwini) III., of WiNDBOR, where he waa bom on Nov. 13, 1312 
was in liiB fifteenth jear when ho was placed on the throne bj liis 
(ttther'a deposition, Jan. 20, 1327. Ho was crowned at WeBtminster 
on Jan. 29, when tlie Gtcut Cluul^r and the Charter of the Foreatit 
wore confirmed. The parlion e t no unted a council of regencj, 
with Lancaster at its head : hut the n i povrei Viua in the hanits 
of queen Isabella and her n n ou Mort mer The j-oung king, 
howerer, soon found an opport ty lo I MpUy the warlike spirit 
for which he was afterwards re ow 'd IIo took tbu Be\d in 
peraon against tiie Scots, who invad ■d England in August 
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narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the formidable Douglas. 
This campaign was closed by an inglorious treaty, by which 
the king resigned the claim to homage set up by Edward L, 
acknowledged the independence of Scotland, and restored the 
regalia (1328). A marriage was agreed upon between Jane, the 
sister of Edward III., and David, the heir of Bobert^ Bruce, who 
became king David II. of Scotland by his other's death in the 
same year, June 7, 1328. This eventful year witnessed also the 
death of Gtiarlcs IV. of France, with mighty consequences to 
England, as will presently be seen. 

Edward had already shown a spirit unlikely to submit to the 
tutelage of his mother and her paramour ; and Mortimer soon gave 
liim cause to assert his free wilL Having treacherously got rid of 
his associates by obtaining the execution of Kent and the imprison- 
ment of Lancaster on a cliarge of treason (1330), and having 
enriched himself by many forfeitures, he assumed the title of earl 
of March and all the state of a king. Edward took counsel with 
several of his nobles, and surprised the queen and Mortimer in the 
castle of Nottingham, to which his party gained entrance by an old 
subterranean passage. Mortimer was condemned, without trial, b> 
the parliament, and hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 29, 1330. The queen 
I'femained in captivity at Castle Rising, near Lynn, for the redt ol 
her life. 

The first few years of the reign which Edward now really com- 
menced were occupied in the restoration of internal order and in 
a war with Scotland. Several of the English nobiUty, complaming 
that they had not been restored to theur estates in Scotland in 
accordance with the late treaty, set up Edward Baliol, son of thc^ 
late John Baliol, as a claimant of the crown, and Edward HL 
espoused his cause (1332). David fled to France, and the regent 
Douglas was defeated and slain at HaUdon Hill near Berwick, July 
19, 1833. Bahol was acknowledged as king by a parliament a1 
Perth; but on the discovery that he had ceded the south oi 
Scotland to Edward, he was obliged to flee to Berwick (1334). 
In the war which followed the Scots received large succours from 
the king of France, who thus furnished Edward with a provo- 
cation to urge the claim which he had already made to the 
crown of France. 

Thus began those Wars with France which exhausted both 
countries for a century, and bequeathed to after generations the 
foolish and fatal legacy of a suppoised " natural enmity." 

The claim of Edward to the French crown was utterly unten 
able. It was founded on his descent from Philip III., from whom 
4l80 the right of the reigning king, Philip VI., was derived. The 
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relation' of both to their common ancestor iB seen in the following 
table : — 

Philip IIL 
I 



Philip IV. Cbarlec of Vahiis. 
I I 



'- -ly. -' 



Louis X. PhiUpY. Charles IV. Isabella. Philip VI. 

I I I I 

Jane. 4 daughters. 2daughiers. Edwaks ill. 

Charles, king of Navarre. 

Thus it appears that, if the succession was to be traced through 
males alone, Philip YI. could have no rival. Tlie exclusion of 
females had been clearly established by the celebrated **SalJc 
Law,'* which confirmed tbe right of Philip Y. But this law was 
recent, and the question had been raised whether a female, though 
herself incapable of reigning, might not transmit her right to a 
male heic» Even according to this view, the right would have been 
with the king of Navarre rather than with Edward. His only 
remaining plea was that, though the son of the younger daughter, 
he was a step nearer to the common ancestor ; but, by a cui'ious 
fatality, this very point had been decided the other way in the 
case of Bahol and Bruce. The accession of Philip YI. did not 
take place without a protest made by Isabella in Edward's iavour ; 
but Edward himself had done homage to PhiUp YI. for Guiennei 
1329. In reviving tbe claim thus virtually abandoned, his first 
motive seems to have been resentment against Philip for offences 
given in Guienue as .well as in Scotland ;. and when once the idea 
had been, really entertained, it ripened, in the bold and ambitious 
mind of Edward :into a scheme of conquest. Let it, then, be 
distinctly recorded, as a turning-point in English history, that the 
claims of the Plantagenets to the crown of France were only a 
scheme of downright conquest. No true Englishman regrets their 
ultimate failure, however proud he may be of the glories of Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt Their success would only have reduced 
England to a French province and destroyed the independence 
from which has sprung all our prosperity. The pride of our kings, 
however, did not suffer the last vestige of the claim to be obhte- 
rated till the reign of George III., when the French lUies, first 
quartered by Edward III., werie finally removed fi-om our royal 
coat of arms. 

At first the enterprise seemed only to involve Edward in embar- 
rassmeiits, which led to new measures of constitutional improve^ 
ment at home. He crossed over into Flanders in 1338, and inv 

Eno. o 
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France in the following year, but only to retreat. In 1B40 he 
soiled across, gained a great victory over the French fleet off Sliiys, 
and, in the spirit of chivalry, challenged Philip to decide the 
dispute by single combat This the French king declined, and a 
truce was made which lasted for two years. Betuming to England, 
Edward found great disaffection, especially among the clergy and 
nobles, arising from his arbitrary measures in obtaining supphes for 
his French and Scottish wars. In the parliament which met in 
1341 advantage was taken of his necessities to establish the great 
principle of the resporaibility of the great officers of state to the 
parliamenL The nobles also obtained the privilege of exemption 
from punishment except by the sentence of their peers assembled in 
parliament Though the king procured the repeal of the statute 
soon after, its provisions were destined to endure. 

In the same year a war of succession broke out in Brittany. 
Edward sent succours, under Sir Walter Manny, to the heroic 
countess of Montfort, who was defending, in the castle of Henne« 
bonne, the cause of her husband, then a prisoner at Pans (1342). 
In the autumn - the truce with France having expired — Edward 
took the field in person, and the war went on in Brittany with no 
decisive issue. 

At length, in 1346, Edward prepared for a campaign in Guionne, 
but he was compelled by adverse winds to land at Cape la Hogne 
in Normandy. His army consisted only of 4000 men-at-arms, 
10,000 archers, 10,000 Welsh mfentry, and 6000 Irish ; but, besides 
the king, it had a chief who proved in himself a host, though then 
only 16 years of ^ge, Edward prince of Wales, called, fiom the 
favourite colour of his armour, the Black Prince. The English , 
ravaged the country on the left bank of the Seine ahnost up to 
the gates of Paris, and then retreated towards Flanders, pursued 
by the French king with an inmiense army. The delay caused 
in crossing the Somme enabled the French to come up with 
Edward, who turned to meet them at the village of Grect, about 
fifteen miles to the east of Abbeville. His position was a gentle 
slope, on which he formed his army in three hues, with tix.nches to 
protect their flanks, and the baggage in the rear. He gave the 
post of honour at the head of the first line to his son, w|io had 
been knighted only a montli before, and himself took the command 
of the reserve. In his front he placed some^ cannons, the first that 
had been used in any great battle; but so little value was yet 
attached to the invention that tlie French king had not waited to 
bring up his artillery. The host of France reached the field after 
a long day's march from Abbeville, already fatigued, and with their 
ranks disordered. They, also, were disposed in three lines. The 
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fiist oooasted of Genoese croflsbowmeiu under Daria and Orimaldi ; 
the second was intnisted to the king's brother, the count of 
Alen^on; and Philip himself was with the tliird. Around him 
were all his nobility and great vassals, with the king of Bohemia 
and his son the king of the Bomans. The total force of liis army 
was 120,000 men, whUe that of £dward was only 30,000; but Ihe 
French were over-confident and undisciplined, under leaders jealous 
of each other and blindly contemptuous of the little English army 
whioh discipline and a wise general made irresistible. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, on Saturday the 26th 
of August (1346), when the Genoese advanced to attack the English 
army, who remained firm in their ranks. A thunder-shower had 
relaxed their bowstrings, and their arrows fell short of the mark, 
while the English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, 
poured in their doth-yard shafts with unerring aim, and put the 
Genoese to flight They were cut down by the men-at-arms of 
their own side ; but these also were thrown into confusion by the 
steady fire of the English archers. D'Alen^on, leadinfl; a body ot 
knights past the flank of the archers, closed with tlie mam body of 
the English. The prince of Wales was hard beset ; and a kniglit 
rode out of the battle to Edward, who watched the battle fiom a 
windmill-hill, and asked for help. "Is my son dead, or hurt, or 
felled to the ground ?" said the king ; and when the knight answered 
" No," he bade him return and tell those who sent him to let the 
prince win his spurs that day, and to send for no help while he was 
alive. The like chivalrous devotion was shown by the aged king 
of Bohemia, who, btsing almost blind, caused his knights to tie their 
bridles together ^lachig him in the midst, and they all fell alain 
together. Their Me was shared by Alen9on and the flower of th<^ 
French nobility. In vain did Philip try to bring up the reserve , 
he was forced back by the tide of battle, and his routed army was 
pursued and slaughtered, for on that day no quarter was given, till 
the night feU. Then the field of victory was lighted up by torches ; 
and Eidward came down from the little hill to reward the prince, 
who knelt before him, with such words of praise as these : " Fair son, 
God give you good perseverance. You are my good son, that have 
acquitted yourself so nobly. You are worthy to keep a reaho." 
This great battle, in which the French left between 30,000 and 
40,000 dead upon the field, cost the English only three knights, one 
esquire, and a very few of inferior rank. In those days of complete 
armour the loss of life was not so much in the battle as in the 
pursuit. 

In the following week Edward invested Calais, the siege of v^ ' ' 
lasted just a year. In this interval a great victory was gaine 
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the Scots at Neville's Gross, in Durham, and King David was taken 
prisoner, Oct. 12, 1346. He was released next year on the payment 
of 100,000 marks. 

The king of Franco made a vain attempt to relieve Cahus at the 
Whitsuntide of 1347, and the governor, John do Vienne, waa reduced 
to an unconditional surrender, Aug. 4. The beautiful story of the 
self-devotion of the six burgesses of Calais, who presented them- 
selves before Edward, with halters round their necks, as victims in 
place of their fellow-citizens, and of their pardon on the intercession 
of queen Pliihppa, can hardly be siurendered to romance without 
regret. The acquisition of Calais secured an entrance for an army 
into France ; and Edward hastened to people it with English and 
to make it an English town in all respects. In 1lie following year 
Edward made a truce with the king of France, during which a 
treacherous attempt was made to take Calais ; but Edward flew to 
its defence in person, and performed acts of chivalrous valour, fol- 
lowed by equally chivalrous courtesy to his captives. In the same 
year (1349) he founded the chief of the English orders of knighthood, 
that of the Grarter, 

Tliis year was also marked by the first great visitation of that 
terrible disease the Plague^ which was said to have originated in 
the noi*th of Asia. Its victims in London alone were more than 
50,000. 

The truce with France expired in 1355. Meanwhile John had 
succeeded his father, Philip YI. ^^1350) ; but the kingdom was dis- 
tracted by the rival pretensions of Charles king of Navarre. Edward 
invaded it from Calais, and, having gained great booty, returned to 
repel an invasion of the Scots, whom he drove back, and ravaged 
the country as far as Edinburgh. The Black Prince had at tlie 
same time invaded France from the south, and was returning to 
Guienne, laden with booty, when he was met at Maupertuis, near 
Poitiers, by king John, with 60,000 men. By prudence, as con- 
summate as his valour, he gained a decisive victory, and John 
yielded himself a prisoner. The prince made a banquet for him, 
and himself waited upon the king at table (Sept. 19, 1356). Having 
made a truce with France for two years, he conducted his royal 
prisoner to London, which he entered in procession, riding on a 
little palfrey by the side of the king, who was mounted on a 
splendid white steed, and attired in royal apparel. Edward came 
to meet them, and vied with his son 'in courtesy to the prisoner. 
John signed an ignominious treaty, which the French estates refused 
to ratify ; and the country was terribly wasted by a new invasion 
(1359). Peace was at last concluded at Brotigni, near Chartres 
(Mey 8, 1360). John regained his liberty for a great •ransom 
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Edward renounced his claim to the crown of France, as well as to 
Normandy, Maine, Tonraine, and Anjoii, and was invested with 
Poitou and other provinces in the soutli, besides Guienne, which 
had not been lost, free from all homage to the king of France. 
John was released and conducted with honour to France: but, 
being unable to fulfil all the conditions of the treaty, he surrendered 
himself again in 1863, and soon after died in the Savoy, tlie palace 
where he had resided during his captivity. 

In 1367 the Black Prince took part in the war of succession in 
Castile, between Pedro the Cruel and his brother Henry, on the 
side of the former. He gained much glory in a bad cause, but in- 
curred debts which led him to impose new taxes on his Frendi 
subjects, who carried their complaints to Charles, tlie new king of 
France. In violation of the treaty of Bretigni, Charles tried to play 
the suzerain; upon which Edward resumed tiio title of king of 
France, and the war was renewed (1369). The Black Prince, dis- 
abled by sickness, returned to England, wliere he died in the 46th 
year of his age, on the 8th of June, 1376, leaving behind the r(>pu- 
tation of all the virtues of perfect chivalry, though stained with some 
acts of cruelty. His departure from France was the ruin of the 
English cause ; and before his death his father had lost nearly all 
his old possessions, as well as his new conquests, retaining little 
besides the cities of Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. Edward con- 
cluded a truce with France in 1374. 

During the short remnant of his reign he sought relief from the 
disappointments that thickened round him in the pleasures which 
he had formerly despised. He had outlived his popularity; and 
he died, almost deserted, at Shene (Bichmond) in the 65th year of 
his age and the 51st of his reign, on the 21st of June, 1377, and 
was buried at Westminster. 

England has scarcely had a king of more consummate ability and 
personal virtue than Edward III. He tempered a firm and just 
administration of the law with a munificent generosity and a noble 
courtesy. The glory of his foreign wars was tarnished by the 
badness of lus cause and overshadowed by the loss of his conquests ; 
but they contributed most to the welfare of our country by the 
opportunities which they offered for obtaining new gmnts of liberty 
in return for the means of prosecuting them. 

One of the most important reforms in the criminal law was 
effected in the 25th year of Edward. III. by the *' Statute of Trea- 
sons," which strictly defined the limits of high treason to the crimes 
of compassing the death of the king, levying war against him, and 
abetting his foreign enemies. The courts of justice rose into higher 
reputation than ever for the learning both of judges and plea 
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** At the latter part of this king's reign/' says Sir Matthew Hale, 
** the law seemed to be near its meridian.'* A new era was opened 
for commerce by statutes allowing foreign traders within the realm« 
and by the king's encouragement of Flemish weavers who wished 
to settle in the kingdom.' The progress of literature and art will be 
noticed at the end of the chapter. 

The tamily of Edward III. is given in the genealogical table at 
the end of the volume. An accurate knowledge of it is necessary 
for the understanding of the subsequent history. The digniiy 
of DuJce, borne by the royal princes, had been introduced by 
Edward HI. 

TlicuARD 11. of Bordeaux (1377-1399) was the grandson of 
Edward III., and the son of Edward the Black Prince. He 
ascended the throne at the age of 11, having been bom at Bor- 
deaux in 1366. His fan* aspect, and the memory of his &ther, 
excited a general feeling in his &vour, which was doomed to utter 
disappointment. His minority was passed nominally under a council 
named by parliament, but really under the tutelage of his ambitious 
uncles, the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester. 

The wars with France and Scotland were carried on without any 

events of importance, but the taxes required to support them led to 

the celebrated insurrection of the common people under Wat Tyler. 

In 1380 a poll-tax of three groats (twelve pence) imposed on every 

person above fifteen led to an almost universal discontent among 

tlie lower orders, on wliom it of course pressed most severely. The 

flame was kindled by an outrage committed at Dartford by one of 

the collectors upon a peasant girl, under the' pretence of assuring 

Iiimself of her age. Her father, one Walter, a tiler, struck him 

dead upon tlie spot with a blow of his hammer. The men of Kent 

flew to arms, and the insurrection spread to all the eastern and 

south eastern counties. Besides Wat Tyler, the insurgents had 

leaders, whose names, partly real and partly affected, proclaimed 

their mean origin, as Hob Garter, Tom Miller, and Ja^k Straw, 

whose name survives on Hampstead Heath. They assembled, to 

the number of 100,000, on Blacklieath, June 12, 1381, where an 

itinerant preacher, named John Ball, addressed them on the natural 

equality of all men, asking — 

'* When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? " 

Their demands were in accordance with this text : the abolition of 
riUenage, fixed rents in lieu of compulsory service, and freedom in 
exercising their trades. The king, meeting them in person, pro- 
mised compliance ; but, at another meeting in Smithfield, Walworth, 
the mayor of London, stabbed Wat Tyler, who was despatched by 
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the king's attendants. Ilis fall was at>out to be terribly aTongcd, 
when Richard rode forward alone» telling them tliat he himself 
would be their leader. He succeeded in leading them out of the 
eity and dispersing them ; und soon after he took the field witii n 
lai^e army, and executed many of the insurgents, while parliament 
sanctioned the revocation of his promises. 

The spirit shown by Bichard on this occasion bore no lasting 
fruits. He surrendered himself to fiivonrites — Bobert de Yere, earl 
of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a foreigner, whom he created 
earl of Suffolk and chancellor. But his uncle Glouoester overthrow 
them both by open force, and obtained liis own appointment by 
parliament as the head of a council of regency (1S87). In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the king publicly proclaimed his own intention 
of governing, and procured an opinion from the judges that the 
council of rijgency was illegaL Gloucester again took up arms and 
seized the judges, who were condenmed to death, and one of them, 
Tresilian, was actually executed (1388). 

These troubles were somewhat composed by the return to England 
of the king*s elder imde — 

" Old Jubn of Gaunt, time-honoured I^incasfer," 

who had been engaged in a fruitless contest for the crown of Castile 
(1389). A truce was concluded with Fiance, while the war witli 
Scotland had become a mere border fray. One of its incidents, 
however, the battle of Otterboume, between Douglas and Percy 
(Aug. 10, 1388), gave occasion to one of the finest ballads in our 
language, that of *Ohevy Chase.* The truce with France, after 
being more than once renewed, became at length virtually a peace, 
by an extension for twenty-five years ; and thus ended the first series 
of the great wars between England and France (1396). At the same 
time Bichard married Isabella, the daughter of tlie French king. 
He had lost his first wife, Anne of Bohemia, two years before. 

He now resolved to make a bold stroke for his personal inde- 
pendence, by seizing the duke of Gloucester, with several of bis 
adherents. His uncles, the dukes of Lancaster and York, supported 
him. A subservient parliament annulled the commission of regency* 
Several great nobles were executed or banished, and Gloucester 
himself was privately murdered in his prison at Calais (1^97). 

In 1398 a new parliament ratified the acts of the king, and granted 
him ample suppUes. His ^ power seemed firmly established, when 
he was ruined by his own want of prudence and temper. Henry 
duke of Herefoid, the son of John of Gaunt, had accused the duke 
of Norfolk of slandering the king, and a judicial combat had been 
arranged, when, in the very lists, the king forbade the figb^ 
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banished Hereford for ten years and Norfolk for life. On suceeeding 
to the dukedom of Lancaster, by his father's death, in the following 
year, Henry prepared, not only to avenge his banishment and the 
forfeiture of his estates, but also to frustrate the king's design of 
settling the crown on Roget Mortimer, earl of March, grandson of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son of Edward III. (Edward's 
second son, William, had died without issue). John of Gaunt was 
Edward HI.'s fourth son, but he had married Blanche, the heiress 
of Henry duke of Lancaster, who was the grandson of Edmund earl 
of Lancaster, the brother of Edward I. A story had been invented 
tliat this Edmund was really the elder brother, but had been set 
aside for his personal deformily ; and thus Henry claimed to be 
doubly the representative of Henry III. 

Taking advantage of Richard's absence in Ireland, Henry sailed 
&om Nantes, attended by several of the banished nobles of Glouces- 
ter's party. He had only sixty persons with him when he landed in 
Yorkshire, but he was soon at the head of 60,000 men; and the 
adhesion of his uncle, the duke of York, with the royal army, made 
him master of the kingdom. Richard hastened back from Ireland, 
but only to be taken prisoner and forced into an abdication. The 
parliament, summoned in tiie king*8 name at Westminster (Sept. SO, 
1399), declared Iiim to have forfeited the crown for his tyranny and 
incapacity. Lancaster then came forward, and in a set speech claimed 
the crown by right of blood. His claim was unanimously admitted, 
and he was placed in the vacant throne by the archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York. The same parliament, assembled six days after- 
wards, reversed most of Richard's acts, and consigned him to an 
imprisonment, from which he was soon released, probably by a 
violent death, in the 34th year of his age (March, 1400). He had 
reigned twenty-two years and a quarter to the time of his deposition. 

He was not destitute of ability ; but a weak judgment and a vio- 
lent temper rendered him unfit to govern. When he at length 
succeeded in asserting his own will, he became a tyrant ; and the 
unanimous consent of the parliament to his deposition, manifestly 
expressing the desire of the people, gave a solid title to the house 
of liancaster. He left no issue. 

With his death closed the fourteenth century, a period during 
which England made a progress in civilization as great as her advance 
in military fame, and far more lasting in its results. We have seen 
the growth of constitutional liberty, and of freedom in the adminis- 
tration of justice, under the Edwards. Though villenage was not 
yet finally abolished, it had been mitigated by degrees, and the 
doctrine of man's right to personal freedom was all but established. 
In ecclesiastical matters, the ground surrendered by preceding kings 
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to the see of Borne was m a great mensure recovered. Tlie porlia- 
meut, in the 20th year uf Edward III., declared the h3mage to tlio 
pope, which liad been im])08ed on John, to be null and void (13(>7; ; 
and in the 16th of Bichard 11. was passed the celebrated statute of 
Pra;mimtr«^* outlawing all persons who should introduce into the 
realm any papal bull or other instrument affecting the king ^393). 
But, more than this, the new doctrine of liberty of conscience had 
been openly proclaimed, and that even more clearly tlian it was 
asserted by the reformers in the next century. John Dii: Wicklikpk, 
a clergyman of Oxford, announced, in the latter part of Edward IIL's 
reign, tlie great principle of the reformation— that the doctrines and 
practices of religion should be conformed to tlie Holy Scriptures, 
which he himself translated for the first time into English. Pro- 
tected by John of Gaunt, he survived the attempts of the church to 
crush him, and closed his Ufe peacefully at his rectory of Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire, in 1385. The royal descendants of liis 
patron cruelly persecuted his followers, who were known by the 
nickname of Lollards, 

The latter part of this century was a bright epoch in English 
literature. Geoffrey Cuadceb, the friend of Wickliffe, uniting to 
a poetic genius, which only a very few of his successors have sur- 
passed, a culture derived &om the Italian models, and especially 
from Dante, produced, in his Canterbury Tales, a work immeasurably 
superior to all the efforts of our earlier writers. In this work, and 
Wickliffe's translation of the Bible, tlie English Language is at lengtli 
seen perfected in all essential points ; and in the reign of Edward III. 
our own tongue took the place of French in public documents. 
Latin was, however, still much used, and the earliest state paper that 
exists in English belongs to the year 1386. Natural science began to 
sha^e oif the trammels of superstition, and Bogeb Bacon announced, 
from his retreat at Oxford, some great discoveries in mechanics and 
chemislry, including a hint of the discovery of gunpowder. 

The glorious art of English architecture advanced to perfec- 
tion: many cathedrals and churches were built or enlarged; and 
Edward III. erected the truly regal monument of Windsor Castle ; 
and Westminster Hall, the grandest single chamber in the Pointed 
style of architecture, was built by Bichard 11. The splendid works 
of William of Wykeliam at Winchester and Oxford exhibit the 
noblest use of art in the service of learning and religion. In one 
word, England had achieved that greatness in arms and law, in arts 
and letters, which has never since been forfeited. 

• This name, a corruption of praemonere, is the first word of the writ — " Pi-os- 
munire facias A. B.," to;. ; that la, • Have A. B. forewarned that he apjwar U> 
answer," &a 



CHAPTER XII. 



Hbnbt IV. (1399-H13), flutnamed Boungbboke, from the town iu 
Lincolobhire at which he was bom. in 1366, was tlie only legitUoate 
sun of John of Gaunt. He was diatiaguislied for irurlike skill anil 
courage, whieh he had provcKl in wars aguiaet tlio Moors of Burbary. 
His accession was haileil witli joy b; tlio common peopip, but his 
title was not rec>gnise<i l^ foreign stales, iind he had to d^end it ut 
home agaiUbt formiduble rtbelUonB. The first conapimcy, (urmed 
by several of tlie nobles, was betrayed by the earl of Butliind • and 
easily crushtd 'Jan. 1400] ; but it was tblloweil b; an Insurrection 
in Walea. under Otcen Gleiulatcer, who claimed deacent from the 
ancient princes. Glendower captured lord Grey and Bir Edmand 
Mortimer, uncle of the earl of Alarch. Henry, who bad the earl 
of March in his own hands, was not Bony to be rid of Mortimer, 
and liven refused permission to hia kinsman Percy, earl of Nortliam- 

■ Tbis oM EdwarJ, aflerw»-ili) duke of York, rider mn of Kamvna uf L.iniilfT 
'luluor Vurk. UewuklUcdat Ag;ncuun(ilLSj. 
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berland, to ransom him. Ue oifended Perey still furtlier by for- 
bidding him to receive ransom for earl Douglas and other Scotch 
nobles whom he had taken prisoners (1402). Uiged on by his 
brother the earl of Worcester, and his fiery son HoUpur, Northum- 
berland made a league with Douglas and Glendower, and raised 
the standard of rebellion. Hotspur, marching at the head of 12,000 
men to effect a junction with Owen Glendower, had advanced as 
far as Shrewsbury when he was encountered by the king (July 
23, 1403). A most obstinate and bloody battle followed, in which 
the prince of Wal6s, afterwards Henry Y., proved himself the 
heir to the fame of Edward the Black Prince. The fortune of 
the day was decided by the death of Hotspur, whose &te was 
shared by many nobles on both sides. Worcester and Douglas 
were among the prisoners ; and the former was beheaded at 
Shrewsburv. 

Northumberland himself who had been prevented by illness 
from taking the field, was only sentenced by his peers to pay a 
fine, and even this the king remitted. Conscious, perhaps, that 
this clemency showed a fear of his vast power, he renewed his 
rebellion two years later. But, before he could draw his forces to 
a head, his confederates, Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and 
Bichard Scrope, arclibishop of York, were seized by Balph Neville, 
earl of Westmoreland, and executed (1405). Northumberland, who 
escaped to Scotland, was slain in a third attempt at Bramham in 
Yorkshire (1407). Meanwhile the prince of Wales carried on the war 
against Owen Glendower ; but that chieftain held liis ground till 
Henry*s death. 

Scotland might have played an important part in the troubles of 
Henry's reign; but the dissensions in her own royal fimiily not 
only crippled her, but resulted in an accident which placed her in 
Henry's power. The duke of Albany, not content with ruling his 
weak brother Bobert HI., contrived the murder of his eldest son 
David duke of Bothesay, as a step towards the throne. To save 
his younger son James, Bobert caused him to sail for France ; but 
tlie ship was taken by the English (1405), and Henry detained the 
young prince long after his father's death had made him king 
James I. of Scotland. But, like Henry's other royal captive, the 
earl of March, James received an education suited to his' rank, and 
he beguiled his imprisonment at Windsor with some of those poems 
which have secured for liim an honourable place in Anglo-Scottish 
literature. He was only released under Henry VL, in 1424. 

On the whole, the reign of Henry IV., though illustrated by no 
great achievements, bears witness to the ability of a sovereign who 
could maintain his questionable title and reduce the disturbed state 
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to ordfir. This was done, howeyer, by a Bystem of terror which 
caused the king to outlive his popularity, early as was the age at 
which he died. One great blot upon his administration was his 
persecution of the Lollards to secure the favour of the church. The 
year 1401 was the first in which our statute-book was sullied by 
an act for the burning of heretics; and several executions took 
place in this and the following reign. The Commons gained an 
increase of power, both in freedom of debate and in the granting 
of supplies, and they began to use the right of punishing pubhc 
officers for offences against their privileges. It also deserves notice 
that twice during this reign the Commons proposed to confiscate the 
temporalities of the church, which were only preserved by the king's 
refusal to sanction the spoliation. 

Henry died at Westminster on the 20th of March, 1413, in the 
46th year of his age and the 14th of his reign. 

Henry V. (1413-1422), of Monmouth, was bom on the 9th of 
August, 1388. His early exploits in the wars against the Percies 
and Glendower had been succeeded by an inactivity forced upon 
him by tlie jealous state of mind into which his £a,ther fell towards 
tlie end of his reign. How the prince's restless spirit is said to have 
found vent in disorders with debauched companions ; how he atoned 
for these excesses by liis graceful submission to the judge whom he 
had insulted on the bench ; and how he was at last reconciled to his 
father ; all these are traditions better known through the &ncy of 
our great poet than in the actual £Ekcts of history. But these faults 
were all thro¥m aside when he mounted the throne, and he retained 
about him his father's wisest councillors. 

The beginning of his reign was disgraced by a new persecution 
of the Lollards. The diffusion of doctrines such as Wickliffe's 
through Europe alarmed the church, and led to the assembling of 
the council of Constance, where John Huss was burnt (1414). In 
England Henry may have been the more ready to gratify the zeal of 
the clergy through being persuaded that the Lollards were disloyal 
subjects. He suffered the bishops to condemn to the flames the 
leader of the Lollards, sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham, who had 
acquired distinction in his fiEither's service and his own. Cobham 
escaped from the Tower, gathered his followers, and tried to seize 
the king's person (1414) ; but, being taken four years later, he was 
hanged as a traitor and burned as a heretic. 

But Henry's whole Energies were soon throMm into a new effort 
to subdue France. During the last reign the war had languished, 
but the French had more than once attacked the southern coasts 
of En<^land. Now, however, the internal state of France offered 
an opportunity which Henry was not the man to lose. King 
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Charles YI., the grandaon of John IL, had lost hU reason ; and the 
regency was disputed between his brother the duke of Orloantf, and 
his cousin John (Jean sans Peur) the second duke of Burgundy, sun 
of the younger son of John II. The dUpute had broken out into of ?en 
war, and Burgundy had secretly solicited aid from the king of Eng- 
land. Haying strengthened himself by alliances with the emperor 
Sigismund and with Ferdinand king of Arragon, Henry openly laid 
claim to the crown of France, and assembled his forces at Portsmouth 
in the spring of 1415. He was detained a short time by a conspiracy 
formed in favour of the earl of March by the earl of Cambridge, 
younger son of Edmund duke of York, lord Scrope, and sir Thomas 
Grey, who were hastily tried and executed. 

On the 11th of August, 1415, Henry sailed from Southampton, 
with 1500 ships, conveying 6000 men-at-arms and 24,000 infantry, 
chiefly archera. Landing on the 13th« he formed the siege of Har- 
fleur, which capitulated on the 22nd of September. But the delay 
and the hoat of the season had been so fatal to Henry's little army 
that he could proceed no further. Resisting, however, all entreaties 
to return to England, he resolved to retreat to Calais. By slow 
stages he reached the Somme, on the banks of which the French 
army, four times as numerous as his own, were now assembled under 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon. Both armies crossed the river ; 
Henry by an adroit surprise, and the French with a view of barring 
his progress. Their manoeuvre succeeded, though to their ultimate 
ruin, and Henry found them posted in front of him on the plains of 
AziNoouR, or Agtncourt (Oct. 24, 1415). On the following day 
the scenes of Crecy and Poitiers were repeated, but with a result 
even more decisive. Standing on the defensive, with their front 
secured by palisades against the enemy's cavalry, the English archers 
poured their deadly volleys upon the dense masses of the French, 
and then charged their disordered ranks. Ten thousand of the 
French were slain, and 14,000 were made prisoners, amongst whom 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and many of the highest 
of the French nobility. The loss of the English was so small, that 
it is stated at only forty ! 

The duke of Burgundy now openly declared for Henry, who 
resumed the campaign in 1417 by landing agam in Normandy and 
marching almost unopposed to Rouen, which yielded after a resolute 
defence (1418). The sense of common danger now led the dauphin 
to form a secret treaty with the duke of Burgundy, whose treach- 
erous assassination, in a conference with the dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VII., at Montereau, broke the compact [ Sept. 10, 1419). His 
son, Philip the Good, to avenge his father's death, made a league w^*^ 
Henry, on terms which placed France at his feet. The treaty was 
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fied at Troye$, May 21, 1420. The nomiDal aovereigniy of France 
was left to Charles VI., but ttie whole goyernment wns committed to 
Henry, who was to succeed to the crown on the death of Oiiarles. 
The treaty was cemented by the marriage of Henry to Catherine, the 
daughter of the French king, at Troyes (June 2 . Henry at once 
assumed the government at Paris, where the parliament and the 
estates of the ri'alm confirmed the treaty of Troyes. 

After keeping his Christmas in great state at Paris, and receiving 
at Rouen the homage of his nobles as regent of France, Henry 
visited England, where his queen was crowned ''Feb. 24, 1421). 
An incident occurred during this visit which illustrates his want of 
generosity and conscience where his ambition was concerned. The 
intimate relations long since established between France and Scot- 
land had led a large body of the flower of the Scottish nation to 
enter the service of the French king. These Scots, to the number 
of 7000, liad adliered to the dauphin, and had defeated Henry*s 
brother, the duke of Clarence, at Bauge'. Henry now obtained from 
tlie captive king of Scotlanl his consent to the engagement of the 
earl of Douglas and other Scottish nobles in the English army. 
James himself even served as a volunteer, and,, under the colour of 
his dupport, Henry treated the Scots whom he took prisoners a^ 
rebels and traitors. No wonder that the feud between Scotland 
and England grew bitterer in each age ! 

Returning to France in June, Henry drove the dauphin behind 
the Loire, and formed the siege of Orleans ; but scarcity of pro- 
visions compelled liim to return to Pons, where his Christinas festi- 
vities were gladdened by the news of the birth of a son and heir, at 
Windsor, on the 6th of December, 1421. He took the field again 
next year ; but an illness, which was beyond the medical skill of 
the age, brought his career to an untimely end, on the 31 st of 
August, 1422, in the 35th year of his age and the 10th of his reign. 
He was buried in the chapel of St Edward the Confessor, in West- 
minster Abbey, where his effigy is still shown, robbed of the silver 
head with which it was adorned,— a stroke of irony emblematic of 
the fiite which awaited not only his conquests, but even his cha- 
racter; *>r, after conceding to him every quality, whether personal 
or intellectual, which can win the admiration of the world for a 
career of martial glory and successful ambition, it remains to be 
recorded that he was unscrupulous and cruel to aM who crossed his 
path. 

The privileges of parliament were further advanced in the reign 
of Henry V by the king's promise to abstain from altering tlie 
terms of laws which he should agree to enact upon their petition. 
For as yet the only form in which parliament possessed a voice in 
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k^idation mu b; an buinbla petition, in which, if lie granted it, 
tha king made aucL alterations as ho pleased. Tlie oonctaaion made 
b; Henry V. took full effect in the next reign, when the form of a 
petiUon was superseded b; that of a biU. which, wlieii pesacil b; Ihe 
Ino booses, miut be accepted or rLjt^cted in its integrity by ttie 
crown. On the other hand, Henry V. received enlargcti powers of 
taxation, amidst the popular giatilade for the victory of Aginouurt, 
by the grant of the dues of tonnage and poundage a certuin sum on 
OTBry tun of wine, and on eveiy pound of some other artiolci, when 
iinporiod from abroad\ as well aa dntita on woul and leather, for 
hi* Ufa (Uld;. 

Henry left but the one infant son with whose unhappy reign 
the dynasty of Lancaster endL-d. His widow. Cutheriue, by her 
second marriage with a Welsh gentienutn, sir Oieen Taiior, became 
the ancestress of a new dynasty, in tlio person of her grandson, 
Hesbi VII. '.See the GeaeaUgiotd Tablet.) 



ciiapteh xiil 
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Uenrv V. left hJB splendid and Imrd-nati inheritnncc to Lis onlr 
txin, Hekrv VI., of Windsor, an infiknt of nine months old; who 
eontinnod to diaplaj' childish want of etiergir during bis reign of 
nearly forty years. This long period of confuaion and disastei 
divides ilself inl« two parts, marked by tlie loss of the Engliali 
dominions in France and by the tjL'rriblu oivil eonSict known as the 
" Wars of the Roses." 

The king's in&noy gave a new opportunity for the purliament to 
oieroise the large powers whicli il hsd for some time been stoidily 
acquiring. The administnttion was intrusted to the elder of the 
kin"'s two uncles, John duke of Bedford, with the title, not of regenl, 
but Protector of fit Eealm and Chitrri, of England ; and during 
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Bedford's absence as Regent of France, this authority was Tested in 
his younger brother, Humphrey, "the good" duke of Gloucester. 
But the protector could do nothing of importanoe without the con- 
sent of a council appointed by parliament The care of the king's 
person was committed to Henry Beaufort, bishop of DVinchester, tlie 
legitimated son of John of Qauut, in conjunction with Richard de 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. {See Genealogieal Table £.) 

This arningement led to the most fotal results. Beaufort was an 
astute and prudent statesman ; while his nephew Gloucester was 
as headstrong and imprudent as he was generous and popular. 
Both were unscrupulous in their ambition ; and their quarrels not 
only kept England in confusion, but went far to neutralize all the 
energy with which Bedford was maintaining the English cause in 
France. 

In ttiat country, the power of the late king had been firmly esta- 
blished over the northern provinces ; but the dauphin's title was 
recognised south of tlie Loire, and the country between that river 
and the Seine was the seat of active war. New life was thrown 
into the French party by the death of the poor old imbecile king, 
Charles VI. {Oct 21, 1422), when the dauphin claimed the throne, 
in opposition to Henry, and was crowned at Poitiers as Charles YII. 
But neither his yontiiful energy nor the enthusiasm of his adhe- 
rents could prevail at first against the skill and policy of Bedford. 
This prince made an alliance with John duke of Brittany ; and, in 
order to secure England from the hostility of the Scots, he per- 
suaded the council to liberate king James I. (a.u. 1424J. Bedford 
was equally successful in his military operations during the first 
seven years of the new reigi>. Among other battles, the French 
suffered, at Yeiineuil ( Aug. 17, 1424), a defeat almost equal to 
Crecy or Poitiers, and their Scottish auxiliaries were cut to pieces. 

But this was Bedford's last great success; and meanwhile hi? 
brother Gloucester had nearly alienated the duke of Burgundy 
from the English alliance. Having married Jacqueline of Hainault. 
who htoJ left her former husband, John duke of Brabant the 
nephew oi Burgundy, Gloucester attempted to seize on Hainault. 
On his return to England, his quarrel witli Beaufort rose to such n 
height that Bedford was obliged to go over to effect a recon- 
ciliation. 

The duke of Brittany meanwhile declared for Charles, but was 
reduced to obedience on Bedford's return ; and aU the advantages 
which the French might have derived from the disorders of 
England were neutralized by worse intrigues at the court of 
Charles. 

The year 14?^, however, introduced a new scene, marked by one 

KsQ. " 
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of the most romaniio ^iaodea in oil bifltory. Beilford had resolT«l 
to conjr tbe war to Aa soutb of the Laiie, and had laid siege to 
Orleans, the bll of nhicli threaleoed to be &tal to Cburlea VII. 
Now there vms a country girl, 27 years old, at tbe village of 
Domtemi, in IjOJiaine, nunied Joan or Ana* She had ahown no 
marks of genius, nor ecceutricitioB of character, but, as tbe BOle 
servant at a small ina, she had been inured to masculine occupo- 
tioDs, Eocb as tending the horses of tbe gucBts; and she thus 
aoqnired great Bkitlin horsemansliip. At length the secret spriogB 
of enthutdasm, which ho easily vibrate in a woman's heart, were 
touohed by tbe news of the king's extremity, and JoaQ believed 
berself to be tbe heaven-sent saviour of her country. Presenting 
herself to Baudricourt, the governor of Vancouleurs, she related to 
him her visions, aud persuaded him to send her to Charles TIL at 
Obinon. There, as tlie story goes, she at once recogiusod the king, 
though disguised among Ids eoiu-tiors ; she mentioned a-secret 
known oiUy to himself : and she gave a minnto description of a 
*word which was kept in tlie church of St. Catherine of Fierbois, 
and which she claimed as the sign and instrument of her misdon. 
That mission she declared to be to raise the siege of Orleans and 
to crown the king at Rheims. 

These and other miracles were eagerly spread abroad by the 
COOrt and accepted by tlie people, before whom Joan was oiliibited 
ir. fiall panoply on a splendid charger. lu Ibis army, unfurling a 
consecrated banner, she matched to tiie relief of Orleans, Tbe 
besiegers, who shared in tlie first impression of superstitious awe, 
permitted her to enter the city with a convoy of provisions (April 
20th, 1429). She forthwith assumed the offinisive ; attacked and 
carried the works of tbe enemy, and compelled the earl of Suffolk 
to raise the siege on the 8tb of May. This eiploit obtained for her 
the wcU-known HHe of La Pucelle or the AIaid of Obleamb. 

Charles now consented to accompany her to Klieims at the head 
of only 12,000 men ; and he was crowned in that city, like his pit- 
. dcccssors siuce Clovia, an the 12th of July. Meiuivhile his bands 
gained various minor victories ; Suffolk was taken prisoner, and 
apvnml English and Burgundian garrisons were eipelled. 

1 path of Charles to Paris now seemed open, and even Bed- 
tenacity must liBve yielded, bnt for a reiuforoement of 5000 
which his uncle, cardinal Beaufoit, was leading through 
) against the Hussites in Bohemia. Charles was content to 
a decisive battle, and the war loiignisbed for a year, till for- 
rooght to Bedfocd a momentary success at tbe cost of lasting 
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in&xny. In a sally from Compile (May 2G, 1430 \ the Moid of 
Orleans was taken prisoner by the Burgundians under John of 
Laxemborg, from whom Bedford pnrcbased the captiye. Wliether 
from revenge, or only from policy, in the hope of depressing tlie 
spirita of the French by her fate and exposure, as maoh as they 
had been exalted by faith in her divine mission, he had her brought 
to trial for sorcery and heresy. Her courage at length gave way, 
when that sentence was pronounced by which the mock mercy of 
the ecclesiastical courts used to hand over their victims to the 
secular power ; and she confessed that her revelations were illusions 
or impostures. But the respite thus obtained was soon forfeited 
by a stratagem of her persecutors, who placed a suit of male attire 
in her cell, and treated her assumption of that dress as a relapse, 
excluding her from pardon. Her career was closed, and her fame 
sealed, by her committal to the flames in the market-place of 
Rouen, June 14, 1431. 

But her work survived her, and her death brought no revival to 
he English cause. The display of power made by the coronation 
of Henry at Paris (Dec. 17, 1431) was more than neutralized by the 
loss of liis fistther's first conquest, namely, Harfleur ; and the duke 
of Burgundy, who had long been a lukewarm ally, was finally 
alienated by the death of his sister, the duchess of Bedford (Nov. 
14, 1432), followed by Bedford's marriage with Jaquetta of Luxem- 
burg. After many fruitless attempts at negociation, a congress 
was held at Arras (Aug. 20, 1435), from which the English envoys 
retired in disgust (Sept. 6), and the duke of Burgundy then made 
a separate treaty with Charles (Sept. 21) ; while, to complete the 
blow to Henry, the duke of Bedford died at Bouen on Sept. 14. 

Richard, duke of York, became Bedford's successor in Fmnce ; 
but the needful reinforcements were delayed ; and meanwhile Puiis 
oi>ened her gates to Charles, and the citadel was taken, April 13, 
14.36. The restoration of Charles YH. was now virtually complete ; 
but the war was continued feebly till May 28, 1444, when a trace 
was made till May 1,- 1446, and afterwards prolonged to April 1, 
1450. By a secret article in this treaty, the earl of Suffolk gave up 
Aujou and Maine as the price of Henry's marriage with Margaret 
of Anjou, the niece of the French king ; and in 1449 Charles took 
advantage of the internal troubles of Enghind to break the truce 
and overrun Normandy and Guienne. 

Rouen, the capital of Normandy, fell on the 4th of November 
1449, and on the 12th of August, 1450, the English surrendered 
Cherbourg, the last remnant of the duchy of the Conqueror. The 
conquest of Gascony was completed by the hXk of Bayonne, August 
25, 1451 A revolt of Bordeaux, the ancient capital of the Black 
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Prince, only led to a last feeble effort, in 1453, for the recovery 
of Guienne, in which the veteran Talbot and his son were killed 
at GhatiUon, in July, and Bordeaux was taken in October, 1453. 
Thus were finally lost^ together with the conquests of Edward III. 
and Henry Y., all that remained of the hereditary French posses- 
sions of the Normans and Plantagenets. Calais alone was left, for 
another century, as a gate through which English armies more 
tlian once re-entered France, but never to effect a conquest. But 
yet those humiliating losses were the beginning of all sound rela- 
tions between the two countries ; though the jealousies kindled by 
past wars and usurpations postponed for 400 years the career of 
mutual benefit on which they have at length entered. 

The disasters of these thirty years in France were the true index 
of tlie weakness and disorder which prevailed in England. The 
first years of Henry's reign were occupied, as above related, witli 
the contest for power between his uncle, Humphrey duke of Glou- 
cester, and his great-uncle, Henry Beaufort bishop of Winchester, 
and afterwards cardinal. The death of Bedford, in 14.35, removed 
the only check upon their rivalries, which were the immediate 
cause of the disasters of the following year in France. 

In 1441 the party of Beaufort; struck a cruel blow at Gloucester 
by the condemnation of his duchess, Eleanor, for witchcraft ; and 
in 1443 Gloucester brought a charge of treason against Beaufort, 
who replied by producing a general pardon from the king. 

In the two following years, Beaufort carried, against the oppo- 
sition of Gloucester, both the treaty with France and the marriage 
of Henry to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier (or Bene), 
the titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem (1445). The 
young queen, at once assuming the ascendency over her feeble hus- 
band which she ever afterwards preserved, threw all her influence 
into the scale of Beaufort In a parliament summoned at Bury St 
Edmund's, Feb. 10, 1447, Gloucester was accused of treason and 
cast into prison, where he was found a few days afterwards dead in 
his bed. Just two months later (April 11) Cardinal Beaufort also 
died, expressing, it is said, great remorse for his nephew's murder. 
He was succeeded as nunister by the duke of Suffolk, who had 
negociated the queen's marriage, and was now her chief favourite. 
The king himself, thougz. 26 years of age, had shown no capcujity for 
active government ; and, besides the other disorders arising out of 
his long minority, he was burthened with a debt of 372,0002. 

The fruits of all these evils were now to be reaped by Suffolk. 
The people, exasperated by the loss of the French provinces, and 
jealous of the queen as a French princess, hated Suffolk as the 
negociator of the treaty with Fnvnoe; but they hated him still more 
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as one of the mnrderen of the good duke of Gloucester. That un- 
happy prince had also friends among the highest nobility who dfr> 
sired to avenge his death, and among these was Richard duke of 
York, whose claim to the crown began to be put forward. On the 
28th of January, 1450, Suffolk was impeached by the Gommons, 
and sentenced to banishment for five years : but his enemies had 
him seized between Dover and Calais, and he was beheaded on the 
side of a boat (May 2, 1450), while no inquiiy was made after the 
murderers. 

Connected with the movement against Suffolk was the formidable 
popular insurrection headed by Johk Cade, a native of Ireland, 
who had been exiled to France for his crimes. Assuming the 
popular name of Mortimer, he gathered a force of 20,000 men in 
Kent (May, 1450), defeated and killed Sir Humplirey Stafford at 
Sevenoaks, and encamped at Blackheatb, whence he sent in to the 
court a list of grievances. On July 1 ho entered London, and be- 
headed lord Say and Sole, treasurer of England, and a friend of 
Suffolk. Four days later, the citizens, aided by the governor of the 
Tower, repulsed him with great slaughter ; and his adherents re- 
tired and dispersed on receiving a pardon, which was afterwards 
withdrawn. Cade himself was killed in Sussex. There was an- 
other insurrection at the same time in Wiltshire, in wliich William 
Ascough, bishop of Salisbury, was murdered. Meanwhile the people 
were again incensed at seeing the government intrusted to the 
duke of Somerset, who had just lost Normandy. 

This state of utter confusion now seemed to demand that change 
of dynasty which had been long preparing. To understand the 
events which followed, we must cast back a glance on the tamily of 
Edward III. That king had seven sons {tee OenealogiccU Tables), 
When his grandson and legitimate heir, Richard II., was dethroned, 
the crown went to the family of his fourth son, John of Gaunt 
passing over that of Ids third son, Lionel duke of Clarence. (Tho 
second son, William of Hatfield, died young.) Lionel's only child 
was Philippa, tlie wife of Edmund Mortimer earl of March. Their 
son, Roger Mortimer earl of March, died in 1398, leaving a son, 
Edmund Mobtimeb earl of March, who was the legitimate heir 
when Richard II. was deposed (1399), though he was set aside by 
Henry of Bolingbroke. Edmund had also a sister, Ann Mobtimeb, 
through whom the house of York claimed the crown, thus : — The 
fifth soA of Edward III., Edmund of liangley, duke of York, left 
two sons, Edward duke of York, and Ricuabd earl of Cambridge, 
of whom the former died witliout issue in 1415. The latter, who 
was executed in the same year for his conspiracy against Henry V., 
had married Ann Mortimer ; and thus their son, Richard duke 
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York, united in his person the lines of the third and fifth aono of 
Edward III. Wliile Richard claimed the throne in right of his 
mother, he had inherited vast wealth as the heir of the three houses 
of Clarence, March, and York, and nature had endowed him with 
ability and valour, but also with gentleness and prudence. Besides 
nil this, he was married to the daugliter of Ralph Nevil, earl of West- 
moreland, who, with his son and grandson, the earls of Salisbury 
and Warwick, were the most powerful of the nobility. Indeed tlie 
latter, afterwards called " the king-maker," was almost a king him- 
self. Richard duke of York succeeded Bedford in the government of 
France, whence he wa^ recalled in 1447 by the intrigues of Suffolk 
and the queen. He was afterwards lieutenant of Ireland (1449), 
where his conciliatory government aided the claims which the 
Nevilles began to put forward on his behalf. He returned fix)ra 
Ireland in 1451, and in the following year he took up arms, 
demanding the dismissal of Somerset ; but this movement ended by 
his retirement to liis estates. 

But on the 14th of October, 1453, the birth of an heir ip Henry VI. 
(.Edward prince of Wales) decided the duke of York to a final 
assertion of his claim. In the same year the king was seized witli 
an illness which incapacitated him from even the appearance of 
government. The queen was obliged to admit York and tlie 
Nevilles to the council ; the parliament appointed York protector 
during the king's illness, and Somerset was sent to the Tower, 
under a cliarge of treason. But next year the king recovered, re- 
leased and reinstated Somerset, and dismissed the duke of York, 
who took up arms, only demanding a reformed government. His 
anny met that of Somerset at tfie first battle of St Albans (May 23 
1455), where the first blood was shed in that frightful civil contest 
between the houses of York and Lancaster which exhausted Eng- 
land for 30 years, and in which 12 pitched battles were fought, 80 
princes of the blood were killed, and the nobility of England almost 
destroyed. It may be well here to recal to mind the scene in .wliicli 
Shakspere describes the choice by the t^'o parties of those symlx)l3 
wliich gave to the conflict the name of the " Wab8 op the Rosi<:8 :"— 

" Plakt. Since you are tongue>tled. and bo lotli to speak, 
In dun^ iigniftoants proclnim your thoughts : 
l^t him that is a true-born genlleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded trutli. 
From thin briar pluck a white rose witli me. 
SoM. Let him that is no coward nor no flatt >rer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth. 
Pluck a red rote from off this thorn with me." 

K. Hcni-y IT., Part I. Act II. Sc. 4. 

'"no prophecy which the poet puts into tlM» mouth of Somerset waa 
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falfilled in another eeuee at St Albana* where his own fall dyed the 
white rose of York ** in a bloody red/' and the red rose of Lancaster 
** looked pale with fear." The king himself was taken prisoner, and 
treated with great respect The parliament, which met in Jnly, 
did justice to the memory of Gloucester, and proclaimed a genera 
pardon. On the return of the king's illness in November, the duke 
of York was again made protector; and Henry, on his recovery, 
again revoked his appointment (Feb. 1456), when he retired from 
court ; and, after a quiet interval of two years, a formal reconciliation 
was effected between him ani the queen on the 25th of March, 1458. 

But this was only a hollow truce ; and in the autumn of the same 
year the slumbering embers of civil war were rekindled by a quarrel 
between the retainers of the king and those of the earl of Warwick. 
Botli parties again took up arms, but the Lancastrians proved the 
stronger ; the earls of Salisbury and Warwick retired to Calais (the 
government of the latter), while the duke of York himself fled to 
Ireland ; and the chiefs of his party were attainted by a parliament 
at Coventiy (Nov. 20, 1459). In the following year Salisbury and 
Warwick landed at Sandwich, entered London on the 2nd of July, 
and defeated the queen in battle at Northampton on the 10th, when 
the king was talcen prisoner, and Margaret fled to Scotland with 
her son (1460). 

The duke of York returned from Ireland in October, and now for 
the first time made a formal claim to the crown before parliament, 
who pronounced in favour of his title. They decided, however, tliat 
Henry should retain the crown during his life, and be succeeded by 
the duke of York, to whose hands the administration should mean- 
while be committed ; but this compromise was rejected by queen 
Margaret who assembled an army of 20,000 men in the north. The 
duke of York, marcliing to meet her with only 5000 men, was de- 
feated and killed near Wakefield (Dec. 31, 1460). His son, the 
duke of Butland, a fair youth of sixteen, was butchered in cold blood 
by the lord Glifibrd; and the earl of Salisbury and other noble 
prisoners were beheaded without trial at Fontefract Thus began 
the brutal murders and executions which envenomed the Wars of 
the Boses. 

Bichard duke of York, who thus perished in the fiftieth year of 
his age, left three sons : Edward, soon to be king Edward IV. ; 
Geobge duke of Clarence ; and Bichakd, afterwards king Bichard 
in. The former, now duke of York, was still in the field ; and 
against him Margaret sent a part of her army under Jasper Tudor, 
earl of Pembroke, the second son of Sir Owen Tudor and of queen 
Catherine, widow of Henry V. Pembroke was defeated by prince 
Edward at Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire, where hia fathe»* '""- 
taken prisoner and beheaded ''Feb. 2. 1461V Margaret her 
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feated Warwick, and regained tlie person of the king, in the second 
hatUe of St Alhana (Feb. 17, 1461); but she was overmatched by 
the advancing foroee of the duke of York, reinforced by the remains 
of Warwick's anny ; and after ravaging the oountzy round London, 
the citizens of which shnt their gates against her, she retired to the 
nortli. On tlie 28th of February the duke of York entered London, 
and on the 3rd of March the citizens proclaimed him king by the 
title of Edwabd IV. 

Thus ended the dynasty of Lancaster and the reign ot its third 
king, the former having lasted sixty-two years, and the latter thirty- 
eight. It is needless to sketch the cliaracter of Henry VL The 
events of his reign bear their witness to the fiatal incapacity which 
dissipated the fruits of his grandfatlier s usurpation and his father's 
victories. But yet, amidst all these public disasters, the gentler 
virtues of Henry bore other fruits, of more lasting benefit than the 
crown of Bolingbroke and the laurels of Agincourt The magnifi- 
cent schools of Etch and King's CSollege, Cambbjuge, were his 
foundations — the former in 1440, the Iittter three years later. Queen'$ 
CoUegCt Cambridge, was founded by queen Margaret in 1449. The 
PuUlo SchooU at Oxford were also founded in this reign (14.39), as 
well as Lincoln and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford (1428 and 1458). 

These educational establishments, together with churches, cathe- 
drals, and castles, still afibrded ample scope for the art of Englisli 
architecture, which passed, at the beginning of the 15th century, 
from the perfect grace of the flowing lines of the ** Decorated" style 
into the somewhat stiifer, but even more elaborate forms of the 
" Perpendicular" or "Florid " — a style which soon afterwards culmi- 
nated in the gorgeous magnificence of St. George's Chapel, Windsor ; 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; and Henry VII.'s Chapel, West- 
minster. Literature, however, remained almost stationary after the 
vast onward stride made by WicklilFe and Chaucer. 

The development of the English constitution made steady pro- 
gi-ess under the house of Lancaster. The doubtful title of Henry 
IV., the necessities created by the wars of Henry V., and the long 
minority and weakness of Henry VI., all tended to confirm tlie 
privileges of parliament at the expense of the royal prer:)gative. 
Parliaments met. almost every year; and under Henry VI. the old 
fonn of a petition— in answer to which the king promulgated a 
statute, varying the petition as he pleased— was superseded by tlie 
bill, enacted by the three estates of the realm conjointly, and to 
which tlie consent or dissent of the crown must be given without 
modification. The increased power of the Commons over taxation 
has been already noticed. 

Henry VI. survived his deposition for ten years, the events of 
which beJ^*^** *" ^^'^ reign of his successor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A.D. 14G1-US5. 

Edward IV. (llnl-llSB) vna bom at Rouen, April 29th. 1441, 
vhen his £itlier, Richard duke of York, vea legetit of France. 
His title to the crown having been accepted by the acclanuttions of 
the people asBemblcd in St. John's Fields on Sunday March 2nd, 
14G1, he was proclaimed next day. and installed aa king at Wost- 
iDinateT on March 4th, being not qaite 20 years old. 

He at once marched northwards against queen Mar^raret. who had 
collected a force of 60.000 men in Yorkghire. Edwrird and Wbt- 
wiek, at tho head ot 40.000 men. enconntered licr at Towton. - 
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Tadcoster, and defeated her in a bloody battle on March 29. 
Edward gave no quarter, and 28,000 Lancastrians were left on tho 
field, his own loss being 8000. ll^Iargaret, with Henry and their 
son, fled to Scotland, while Edward returned to London, and was 
crowned on the 29th of June. On Nov. 4 parliament recognised 
his title ; and, while confirming the acts of the Henries, described 
them as " late in fact, but not of right, kings of England." Numerous 
executions at once struck terror into the Lancastrians and displayed 
the innate cruelty of the youthful king. 

Meanwhile queen Margaret sought the aid of the crafty king oi 
France, Louis XL, promising Calais as a bribe. After some futile 
efforts, made from her retreat in Scotland, she at length marched 
into England in 1464, and was joined by several of the nobles of 
the north, where the strength of the Lancastrians always lay ; but 
her army was routed and dispersed by lord Montiicute, the brother 
of Warwick, in the battles of Hedgley Moor and Hexham, April 15 
and May 15. 

The deposed king and queen escaped in different directions from 
the battle-field. It is said that Margaret, concealing herself in a 
forest with her son, fell into the hands of robbers, who took her 
jewels and treated her with insult. As they were quarrelling over 
their booty, she made her escape into the thickest of the forest ; 
and there, exhausted with &tigue and sorrow, she saw a robber 
approach with his sword drawn. Forming a resolution worthy of 
her fortitude, she advanced towards him witii the young prince,, and 
said, " Here, my friend, I commit to your care the safety of your 
king's son." Touched by the confidence reposed in liim, the robber 
devoted himself to their service, and aided their escape to Flan- 
ders. Henry was less fortunate. After hiding tor some time at the 
houses of his friends in Lancashire, he was at length betrayed, 
carried into London by Warwick with his feet tied under his horses 
belly, and tlirown into the Tower (July, 1466). 

Edward was meanwhile indulging in every licentious pleasare, 
though not to the neglect of public business. Various proposals 
were made for his marriage, and Warwick was in negociation with 
Louis XL for an alliance with his sister-in-law, a princess of Savoy, 
when Edward became enamoured of the lady Elizabeth Woodville, 
the young widow of sir John Grey and daughter of Jaquetta 
duchess of Bedford, by her second husband, sir Bichard Woodville. 
The king married her privately on the 1st of May, 1464, and 
avowed the marriage on the 29th of September ; while he created 
lier fiither earl of Rivers, and heaped other honours on her rela- 
tives. The immediate result was the disgust of the earl of Warwick, 
not only at seeing his plans for a more suitable alliance set aside. 
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but because the queen's relatives wer^ all of the tauoastrian party. 
A prolonged contest for inflaence at the oourt ensued between the 
Nevilles and the Woodvilles. The nobility were naturally disposed 
to take part with the great Nevilles rather than with the obscure 
Woodvilles ; and even the king*s brothers sided with Warwick, c«po- 
cially George duke of Clarence, who married Isabel, duugliter of tJie 
earl, July 11, 1469. 

Mecuiwhile an insurrection of the peasantry broke out in York- 
sliire, and a strange scene of confusion followed. The insurgents 
were defeated by Neville earl of Northumberland, the brother of 
Warwick ; but they rallied under new leaders who were Warwick's 
relatives, and raised quite a new cry for the removal of tlie Wood* 
villes.' Warwick and Clarence, though summoned by Edward to 
Ids aid, formed a separate camp in Kent, while a port of the king's 
nrmy was defeated by the rebels at Edgcoote, near Banbury, and 
the queen's fiither and brother were taken prisoners and beheaded. 
The subsequent relations between the king and the Nevilles are 
involved in great obscurity. At length Edward proclaimed Clarence 
and Warwick traitors, March 31, 1470. They fled to France ; and, 
under the auspices of Louis XI., formed an aUiance with queen 
Margaret, who had been residing quietly at her ikther's court of 
Aujou. Henry YI. was to be restored to his throne ; his son and suc- 
cessor, prince Edward, was to marry Anne, the second daughter of 
Warwick; and, in case of failure of male issue, the crown was to 
descend to the duke of Clarence, to whom, in conjunction with 
Warwick, the administration was meanwhile to be intrusted. With 
a fleet, men, and money, supplied by Louis, Warwick and Clarence 
landed at Dartmouth, Sept. 13, 1470. Men flocked to them from 
all sides. Even tlie king's soldiers could not be trusted : Edward 
fled to Lynn, and thence eml)arked for Flanders' (Oct. 3). Warwick 
entered London (Oct 5), released Henry from the Tower, and again 
proclaimed him king. A parliament assembled at Westminster 
(1471) settled the government and succession in accordance with 
the treaty made with Iklargaret 

The exiled king had fled to his brother-in-law Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, who gave him a small force with which to 
attempt his restoration. Tending at the mouth of the Humber 
(March 14), he was admitted into York, joined at Coventry by his 
brother Clarence, who was discontented with the part allotted to 
him in the treaty with Margaret (March 30), and received into 
London (April 11), where he sent poor Henry bock to the Tower. 
He now turned to meet Warwick, who was defeated at Bamet, and 
left dead upon the battle-field (April 14), the site of which is still 
marked by an obelisk at the parting of the two great north roP''- 
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But his empty title of ** King-Maker ** forms in the page of histoiy 

a more enduring monument of the wortblefisness of power, wealth, 

talent, and fiEiTOur, when not steadily applied to' the one object oi 

tlie public good. 

On the same day queen Maigaret and her son landed at Wey- 
mouth with a small French force, and soon gathered an army in 
the west. Edward hastened to meet her on the £oital field of 
Tewkesbury (lilay 4), where the Lancastrians lost their last battle 
and tlie life of their young prince, who was foully murdered after 
tlie fight He was taken prisoner in the battle and brought before 
the king, who, with an insulting manner, asked him how he dared 
invade his dominions. Prince Edwarrl, a noble youth of eighteen, 
replied, "To recover my father's kingdom and heritage." The 
savage victor, stung by his boldness, struck him on the &ce with 
liis gauntlet, and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester despatched 
him with their daggers. Queen Margaret was also taken prisoner 
in a convent near the battle-field, and was conveyed to the Tower 
of London. In the same fortress Henry YI: was shortly afterwards 
found dead ; and his body was exposed in St. Paul's on the day 
after Edward's entry into London, May 22, 1471. It is probable 
tliat he was murdered, but there is no reason for fixing the guilt on 
Gloucester rather than on the king. He was venerated by the 
Lancastrians as a martyr, and it was even proposed to canonize him ; 
but the pope, ns lord Bacon suggests, thought that "a distance 
•hould be kept between innocents and saints." 

The direct line of Lancaster in the male branch' was now extinct^ 
and its adherents were dispersed and attainted. Some few were 
pardoned : among them Dr. Morton, afterwards the powerM bishop 
of Ely, and the great lawyer sir John Fortescue. Edward seemed 
tree to indulge his tastes for voluptuous pleasure and splendid 
pageantry. But his court was disturbed by quarrels between his 
brothers Clarence and Gloucester for the inheritance of the earl of 
Warwick, which they at length divided ; Gloucester marrying Anne, 
the younger daughter of Warwick. 

In 1476 Edward invaded France, relying on the aid of hia 
brother-in-law Charles of Burgundy ; but the duke kept alooC and 
Louis XI., in a personal interview at Pecquigni, near Amiens, 
bought over Edward with 75,000 crowns and a promise of 50,000 
annually, besides paying 50,000 more for tlie ransom of queen 
Margaret. That noble-spirited but unhappy princess died in 1482. 

The rest of Edward's reign was spent in the indolence of a worn- 
out voluptuary, relieved only by the cruelty which is so often 
combined with selfish pleasure. The most conspicuous, among 
many victims, was the king's own brother, the duke of Clarence- 
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Edward had never quite foiig^ven hia alUaoce wiUi Maiguret and 
the Neyilles. He had quarrelled with Gloucester, and he ha«l 
offended the qceen. They resolved on hU destruction. Fint, 
two of his friends were executed on absurd charges of witchcraft 
and treason ; and Clarence's open indignation at their death was 
construed into a threat against the king. Edward appeared in 
person against him before the peers, who readily condemned him : 
and, ten days later, he was found dead, like Richard IL and Henry 
VL, in the Tower, Feb. 18, 1478. The popular rumour, that he was 
drowned in a butt of malmsey, is a significant satire on tlie horrid 
mixture of pleasure and cruelty which characterised tlie reign oi 
Edward. 

In 1480 a war broke out with Scotland. That kingdom had been 
a prey to disorder ever since the captivity of James L Restored by 
the policy of the duke of Bedford in 1424, James had been killed 
by a conspiracy of his nobles in 1436. His successor, James IL, 
had ended a reign which was almost a constant civil war, by the 
bursting of a gun at the siege of Roxburgh, then held by the 
English, 1460. His son, James lU., having abandoned himself to 
low-bom favourites, on attaining his majority (1478), had imprisoned 
his brothers, the duke of Albany and the earl of Mar. Mar was put to 
death, 1479, whUe Albany escaped and found an ally in England 
Edward lY. had, in 1474, betrothed his infant daughter Cecilia to 
the infant son of James; and tlie stipulated instalments of the 
dowry bad been paid in advance till 1478, when Edward broke off 
the treaty, preferring a more splendid alliance with the daupliin of 
France. He now renewed his claim of suzerainty over Scotland, 
which Albany admitted. The war resulted in Albany's submission 
to his brother, and in the permanent gain to England of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed (1482). 

' Edward's treachery towards James was retorted upon himself by 
Louis XL, who, in 1483, broke off the marriage contract between 
the dauphin and the princess Cecilia. While preparing to avenge 
the insult, Fdward was seized with an illness, the fiiiit of his 
excesses, ara died on the 9th of April, 1483, in- the 42nd year of 
his age. He was buried beneath the newly-erected cliapel of 
St. George, at Windsor, in which royal sepulchre the remains of 
Henry VI. were afterwards interred : 

" And blended lie fhe oppressor and th' opprest." 

His vices have been already roticed. They were associated with 
a freedom of manner which gamed him popularity, and they did 
. not destroy, at least till late in his, reign, the energy and courage 
by which he won and kept his crown. 
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Edward V. (April 9 to June 22, 1483). the fourth chUd, but 
eldest sou, of Edward IV., was bom in the sanctuary at West- 
minster, during bis father's brief exile, Nov. 4, 1470. He was, 
tlierefore, in his 13th year when he succeeded to the crown. He 
kept a court, as prince of Wales, at Ludlow, under the care of his 
uncle the earl of Biyers. Richard duke of Gloucester, whom the 
late king had named regent, was at York, whence he marched 
to oppose the pretensions of the queen-mother to the regency. At 
Stony Stratford (April 30) he fell in with the king, who was on 
his way to London, attended by lord Rivers and other relatives and 
partisans of the Woodvilles, whom he seized and sent prisoners to 
the north, while he conducted Edward to London and lodged him 
in the Tower, May 4. There the king was soon joined by his 
brother the duke of York, whom the queen-mother reluctantly gave 
up from her sanctuary at Westminster. Richard was appointed 
protector by a great council of prelates, nobles, and citizens; and 
he at once began to prepare for hia own usurpation. Of his former 
friends, lord Hastings alone refused to lend himself to the plot. 
Shakspere has immortalized the strange scene, first related by 
sir Thomas More, who received it from bishop Morton, an eye- 
witness, how Richard, with affected rage, at the council-board 
charged lord Hastings with plotting against his life by sorcery, in 
conjunction with Jane Shore, the mistress of the late king; and 
how Hastings was dragged out into the courtyard of the Tower, 
where his head was stnick off upon a log of wood, June 13. A 
few days afterwards lord Rivers and his fellow-prisoners were exe- 
cuted at Pontefract 

On Sunday, June 22nd, Dr. Ralph Shaw, brother of the lord 
mayor, proclaimed, in a sermon at Paul's Cross, the protector's title 
to the crown, on the ground that Edward IV. was already married 
wlien he espoused Elizabeth Woodville, whose children were there- 
fore illegitimate; and this very day, which had been fixed for 
the king's coronation, is named in the records as that of his depo- 
sition. On the 26th the citizens, headed by the lor^ mayor and 
the duke of Buckingham, waited on Gloucester at h.s house of 
Baynard's Castle, with a formal offer of the crown. 

Richard IH. (1483-1485) began his reign with a deed of blood 
which has thrown all his other atrocities into the shade — the 
murder of Edward V., and his brother the duke of York, in the 
Tower. The story related in the next reign by some of the actors 
in the deed has been doubted because the Lancastrian authorities 
always blacken the memory of their opponents, and of Richard in 
particular, and also because it was the interest of Henry VII. to 
make out a tale which should dispiove the pretensions of Perkin 
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Warbock. But these objections are too vague : and the oommon 
etory was confirmed, in 1674, by the discovery of the bones of two 
youths under a staircase in the White or ** Bloody *' Tower. Theie 
were interred in Westminster Abbey, by order of Charles IL, as the 
remains of the murdered princes. 

The whole character of Richard and his gOTemment has likewise 
bech the subject of warm controyersy. Those wlio exalt him into 
a wise and beneficent ruler are probably influenced chiefly by a 
uatuRil reaction against the popular picture of the cruel monster 
" Crookback," deformed alike in body, mind, and souL The fact 
seems to be that his person was somewhat insignificant, and one 
shoulder was slightly raised above the otlier. Ue shared the 
impetuous courage of his brother, as well aa his cruel temper and 
unscrupulous ambition, unrelieved, however, by hia gaiety. He 
adliered steadily to Edward, and served with distinction in the 
civil wars and in the war with Scotland as Warden of the Biarches. 
He shared with the nobility and the people in general in jealousy 
of the Woodvilles, who are known to have planned his exclusion 
from all power. 

Ascending the throne in the 33rd year of his age, he enacted in 
his only parliament, 1484, various laws for the better administration 
of justice and the protection of oonmierce, laws among the best of 
those made by the Plantagenets. But his energies were demanded 
by the schemes of the Lancastrians, who had remained safe abroad 
during the reign of Edward. They had now found a leader in Hembt 
EARL OF BiCHMOND, the SOU of Edmuud Tudor (son of Catherine, 
the queen of Henry V., by her second husband sir Owen Tudor) 
and of Margaret, the great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, by his 
irregular, but afterwards legitimatized, marriage with Catherine 
Swynford.* 

Bi6hmond waa also supported by the party of queen Elizabeth, 
who hod the death of her sons and brother to avenge; and the 
politic Morton, biahop of Ely, devised a happy plan for recon- 
ciling the houses of York and Lancaster by proposing a marriage 
between Richmond and the princess Elizabeth of York, eldest 
daughter of Edward lY. Morton also won over the duke of Buck- 

* 'Jlie Beaufort familj, who were the Issue of John of Gaunt by Catherine 
Swynford. were legitimated by letters patent of Richard II. (Feb. 9. 139T), and 
uliio by Act of pArliament, and by a Papal decree. But Henry i V., in oonfiruing 
the letters patent of Kichiird II. (Feb. 10, 1407), added of his own authority the 
restriction, "excepta dignitate regalL" These words— tb« important bearing of 
which on Henry VII.'s titlo is obvious—are inserted as an interlineatUm on the 
Patent Boll (20 Kic. II. p. 2: see ' Annals of fiiglond,' voL ii. p. 3). 

For the genealogy of the Beauforts and other descendants of iulward III., w bone 
names occur in the History, see Table U. 
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ingham, who had mainly oontribated Id place Bichard on the throne, 
while the queen dowager secretly obtained money in the city and 
sent it over to Richmond in Brittany. 

In 1483 Buckingham raised the standard of revolt in Wales ; but 
a flood of the Bevern checked his progress, his troops deserted him, 
and he was taken prisoner and executed at Salisbury, Nov. 1, 
while Richmond was driven back by a storm from the coast of 
Dorset. After the death of Richard's queen and his only son, in 
the following year, he is suid to have proposed to marry the princess 
Elizabeth himself, and to have obtained tlie consent of the queen 
dowager ; but he publicly denied having formed the scheme. Rich- 
mond, upon hearing the report, resolved on a new attempt. He 
aiiled from Harfleur on the 1st of August, landed at Milford Haven 
on the 7tli, and advanced through Wales into Staffordshire, gaining 
partisans ; while Richard drew to a head at Nottingham. At length 
tlie two annies met at Makket-Bosworth, near Leicester, Aug. 22, 
1485. Richmond had 6000 men, and Richard twice as many; 
but the balance was restored by a force of 7000 under the constable, 
lord Stanley, who heLl aloof till tlie crisis of the battle, and then 
decided the victory by ttking part with Richmond. Richard was 
slain, fighting with the courage of despair, and seeking to encounter 
Richmond hand to liand. His body, thrown like a pack across 
a horse, was carried into Leicester amidst the insults of the popu- 
lace, and buried in the church of the Grey Friars (Aug. 25). His 
successor honoured him with a mean tomb, which was rifled at the 
suppression of the monastery, and his stone coffin is said to have 
been long used as the horse-trough of an inn. 

Thus ended the house of York, and with it the dynasty of the 
Plantagenets, during whose rule of 330 years England had become, 
in all essential points, the land of constitutional liberty and or.e 
of the first powers of the world in arms and commerce, arts and 
literature. No small advance was made even under the house ot 
York. One most interesting feature of the legislation of these 2-^ 
years is seen in the careful enactments for regulating commerce, 
though' on false principles which have only been abandoned in the 
present generation. Jn finance Edw(!ixd lY. introduced the forced 
gifts strau<{ely called henevolencest which a parliament of Richard 
declared illegal. The short and troubled reign of Richard IlL was 
marked by many important enactments and administrative improve- 
ments ; and hia are the first statutes couched in the English language 
and embodied in a printed form. 

Indeed, the great glory of the age was the introduction of printing 
into England by .Wiixiam Caxton, imder the patronage of the lord 
Rivers who was executed by Richard III. Bom at London, about 
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1412, CSaxton, in hia intercoune with the continent as a merchant, 
learned the art of printing, which had been invented in Germany 
about 1450, and adopted it as his calling. He set np hia preaa in 
the Almonry at Westminster, in 1477, and died probably in 1492. 
He issued about sixty-four works, nearly all in English, the last of 
which bears date in 1490. 



List of the Battlus tk the Wabs or the Bosbb. 

7%« more decisive baWet are distinffuiAed b^ iwwU eapitdU, 



Date. 



1456. 
May 22 

1459. 
S.'pt 23 

Oct. 13 

1460. 
July 10 

Dec. 31 

1461. 
Feb. 2 



Feb. 17 



Feb 28 
Mar. 29 

1464. 
Apr. 25 



May 15 

1466. 
July 

1470. 
Oct 3,6 

1471. 
Apr. 14 

May '4 



14S5. 
Aug. 22 



Placr. 



YicTosa 



St. Albaks (first) . 



OOMMaiTDItB. 



York, . . RiebardoTYork. 
Henry VI. taken priaoner. 



Bloreheaih, in Staffordshire | York . . . | Earl of Salisbury. 
(Fought tajoiu duke of York at Ludlow.) 

Ludloto , I Lancaster . J Henry Vl. 

No real Iwttle : York, deserted, dirfbanda his army. 

KOBTHA1IPTO!7 . . . . j Toik . 



. I Warwick and Edward. 
Henry VI. again taken prisoner. 
Wakefield . . . . | fMvcaster . f Queen Margaret. 

Death of Ridiard duke of York, and his son the earl of Rutland. 



Irf 



I York 



Edward duke of York. 



Mobtiveb's Cboss, 
in Herefordshire. I 

Sir Jasper Tudor taken and beheaded. 
St. Albans (second), I Lancaster , I Queen Margaret, 

or Bai-nard's IJeaih, \ \ 

Total but temporary defeat of Warwicic 
Edward enters London, and becomes king as Edwabd IV. (Mardi 3). 
TowTON (near York) . . | York . . . | Edward IV. 

Warwick and Margaret (with Henry VI.) defeated. 

Hedgdey Jfoor, in North- [ York . • . | Lord Montacute, brother of 
umbarland. Warwick. 

Queen Margju-et defeated. 

Hexham | York . . | liord Montacute. 

Henry VL and Margaret defeated, and become fiigltives. 

Henry VI. taken prisoner in Tisncashire, brought to London, and impri- 
soned in the Tower. 
Rebellion of War jvick and Clarence. 
Flight of tldward IV., and restoration of Henry VI. 
Return of Edward IV., who lands at Ravenspur, March 14. 
Babnet ...... 1 York . . . | Edward IV. 

Queen Margaret and Warwick defeated. DeaOt, of Waricxck. 
Tewkesbukt .... I Yvrk . . . | ISdward IV. 

Queen Margaret taken prisoner, and her son, Edward, I'rince of Wales, 

murdered. 
fioswoRTH Field, in Leices- I Lancaster . i Henry earl of Kichmcnd, 
tershire. 1 I crowned on the field as 

I I HkkktVIL 

(Death of Richard III., and final defeat of the White Rose.) 



Eko. 



H«n7 Vil.'i Trt;il at H'eiKliU utul Uraaiurs. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOOBB or TVDoa. HESBY VII. A.D. 1485-1509. 
Wb have now reached one of the threat tpochi or tumiog-points in 
the hialory, not on); of Ed^LuicI. hut of Eutope aoil llie world. 
The moat natural dlvisioa between thu Midiilb Aheb and MoDBBN 
HUTOHT u at this point. The taking of Constantinople by tlie 
Tiirka^ in 145S, bad deatroyed the la»t remimat of Uie Bonun 
empiie in tue Ewt at the veij time when the feudal inititntiotis 
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which had succeeded it in the West were thcDUfelveB giving wtij 
before the growth of commerce and knowledge, and the gigantic 
power of the press. The supremacy of the great nobles, impaired 
by their own quarrels, had begun to yield, on the one side, to the 
authority of the crown, and on the other to the increasing wealth 
and independence of the people, especially as banded together in 
the towns. This change led to the substitution of great military 
sovereignties for the limited monarchies of the middle ages in most 
of the states of Europe, and indeed to some degree in England. 
The liavoc made among the nobility by the Wars of tlie Ruses bad 
left a void in the plan of the state, of which the high-spirited and 
crafry Tudors were only too ready to step in and take pubsession ; 
and much of the peculiar character of the history of England, during 
the next two centuries (1485-1688), results from tlie efforts of the 
haughty princes and their feebler imitators, the Stuarts, to assert 
a prerogative wliich the Plantagenets never claimed. But these 
efforts were counterbalanced, and in the end overmastered, by the 
popular element, which was less powerful on the Continent, and 
which had gained fuU expression in the privileges of parliament. 
The final triumph of the people was even advanced by the very 
cause which at first threw power into the hands of tlie crown, the 
weakening of the -nobility, who fouud themselves di'iven to seek a 
solid basis for tlie dignity of their order in the favour of the people. 

A change of vast importance also was effected in the relations of 
the European states to one another, by those wars and treaties which 
gradually laid the foundation of the system of international law and 
** balance of power," which strikingly distiuguibhes modem Europe 
from tlie states of the middle ages. 

The reign of Henry VII. was a period of tmnsition, during which 
these great changes began to have full play; otheiwise its events 
ure of little interest. 

Henbt Tudob, earl of Riclimond, was in his thirtieth year when 
sir William Stanley placed on his head the crown which Richard 
had worn on tlie field of Boswortli, and the army saluted him as 
king Henry VII. So weak was his title that he hesitated whether 
to base it on his descent from John of Gkiunt, or on his proposed 
marriage with Elizabeth of York, or simply on the right of con> 
quest At a later period he brought all these shreds of a title to 
eke out each other, but for the present he was content to be king 
de facto. Parliament settled tlie crown on his heirs **and none 
other" (Nov. 7, 1485), before his marringe with Elizabeth, wliieh 
took place on Jan. 18, 1486. In consenting to this union, Henry 
took paina to have it known that he in no degree recognised the 
title of the house of York. In heart and conduct be was a fierco 

I 3 
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Lanoastrian ; and througliout his reign he made tlie Yorkists sufTei 
from the bitter hatred with which his heart had been hardened in a 
long yonth of adversity and exile. 

He began by removing to the Tower Edward Plantagenet, earl 
of Warwick, the son of George duke of Clarence, and the heir to 
the pretensions of Bichard duke of York : and ho confiscated a large 
portion of the property of the Yorkists by revoking all grants made 
from the crown since 1454-5, and by the attainder of the richest of 
the party. Insurrections soon began. The first, in the north, 
under lord Level, was easily suppressed (1486) ; but there were two 
quarters from which more serious dangei's threatened. The English 
settlers, or English Pale, who still held their gn>und against the 
Celts in Ireland, remembered the favour which Bichard of York 
had won from them in his lieutenancy; and in Burgundy the 
duchess-dowager Margaret, sister of Edward IV., made it her chief 
object to disturb what she regarded as Henry's usurpation. 

Pretenders were set up to personate princes of the house of York. 
The first of these was Lambert Simndt a clever boy of about fifteen, 
son of a baker (or joiner) at Oxford, who was tutored for his part by 
an Oxford priest named Bichard Simon. Giving himself out to be 
Edward earl of Warwick, who was then a prisoner in the Tower, he 
was readily received in Ireland by the deputy, Fitzgerald earl of 
midare, and proclaimed, with the common consent -of the people, 
as king Edward YI. In England, Henry exposed the imposture by 
the public exhibition of the true earl of Warwick ; while he im- 
prisoned the queen-dowager in a nunnery, and forfeited her lands 
and revenues. 

Meanwliile Simnel landed in Lancashire with a force of 2000 
Germans, supplied by the duchess of Burgundy, under the earl oi 
Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, 
eldest sister of Edward IV., whom Bichard III. had named his heir, 
and in whose fiivour the whole plot seems to have been made. They 
were utterly defeated by Hemy at Stoke-upon-Trent, near Newark, 
Lincoln falling in the battle, and Simnel and his tutor Simon being 
taken prisoners (June 16, 1487). These mere tools were treated by 
Henry with contemptuous clemency. Simon was imprisoned; and 
Simnel was made a scullion in the king's kitchen, and afterwards a 
falconer. The insurrection formed the pretext for vast exactions of 
money from the Yorkists; while tiie king permitted the long- 
delayed coronation of queen Elizabeth, whom he habitually treated 
with cold neglect (Nov. 25, 1487). 

Though his policy was averse to foreign war, Henry became en- 
tangled in an alliance for the defence of the duchy of Brittany 
against Charles YIII. (1488), who, by marriage with the duohen 
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Anne, finally annexed Brittany to France (1491). Affecting gieat 
indignation, Henry levied a *' beneTolence,*" and obtained a s&bddy 
from parliament for the ever-popular object of a French war. lie 
crossed over to Calais (Oct 2, ]492), and, by a show of investing 
Boulogne, he induced Charles to pay him 149,0002., and to promise 
him a yearly pension: thus, as lord Bacon says, ** making profit 
upon his subjects for the war, and upon his enemies for the peace.** 

By this treaty Henry also obtained the removal from France of 
a second pretender more formidable than Simnel — one, respecting 
whose claims doubts are entertained even to the present day. While 
the king was preparing for the war with France, a report was spread 
that Richard duke of York, the younger of the two sons of Edward 
rV., whose fate was then a mystery, had escaped from the Tower, 
and had been concealed for some years m France and Portugal. A 
youth pretending to be this personage had landed in Ireland, where 
he was received by the late mayor of Cork and other gentlemen 
(1492) ; thence he was invited to France by Charles VIII., who now 
dismissed him, but refused to g^ve him up to Henry. Retiring to 
Flanders, he was recognised by Margaret of York, duchess dowager 
of Burgundy, as her nephew and the true " White Rose of York *' 
(J493;. A letter is still extant, written from Dcndermonde to 
Isabella queen of Spain (Aug. 25, 1498), in which "Richard 
Plantagenet,** as he signs himself, relates his own story of his early 
life. He professes to have been placed in safety by a lord who had 
been commissioned to destroy him, but he makes no allusion to the 
&te of PMward Y. ; nor liave the believers in him ever explamed how 
the one brother's death could be reconciled with the other s preserva- 
tion. If the story of the murder of the young princes in the Tower 
was true, the pretender could not be Richard duke of York ; if &l8e, 
*there was no room for liis claim till his brother was accounted for. 

The Yorkists, who were in constant communication with Flanders, 
gave out in England that their envoys hod exan^ined, and were 
satisfied with, the claims of the young man; and the people in 
general were in suspense. Henry met the danger both with coimsel 
and energy. The murder of the yoimg princes in the Tower was 
proved by the evidence of two actors in the deed, named Dighton 
and Forrest, who were however let go unpunished ; and the envoys 
of Henry declared dt foreign courts the universal belief tliat the 
dedm of Richard was an imposture, and that he was ascertained to 
be a native of Toumay named Pierce Osbeckt or, by a corrupted pro- 
nunciation, Perkin Warheck. At the' same time he bribed sir 
Thomas Clifford, one of the Yorkist envoys to Flanders, on whoh«> 
evidence several gentlemen were executed in 1494. On the 7th of 
January , 1495, Clifibrd un peached sir William Stanley, who hod 
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•aved Henxy'B life and crowned him on the field of Bosworth, bat 
whose 'head was now struck off on Tower-hill, and his enormous 
wealth swept into the king s coffers (Feb. 16). Henry soon after- 
wards paid Stanley's widow (who was his own mother, the countess 
of Richmond) the consolation of a visit 

The treachery of Clifford and the &te of Stanley filled the Yorkists 
with distrust and dismay. In Ireland, too, their infiuence was de- 
stroyed by the new deputy, sir Edward Poynings, whose laws, em- 
bodied in the Staiule of Droglieda (1495), formed the basis of the 
whole Irish government till the Union. Its most important pro- 
vision was, that no bill could be introduced into the Irish parlia- 
ment till it had first received tlie approval of the English counciL 
When, therefore, the pretender was expelled from Burgundy, in 
consequence of a treaty in 1496, he met vdth no success in Ireland, 
and took refuge in Bootland with James lY., who gave him the lady 
Catherine Gordon in marriage ; but when James made an incursion 
with him into England, the people rose against the invader. Henry's 
levy of a subsidy to repress such invasions led to an insurrection in 
Cornwall ; and an armed force marched towards London, but were 
defeated on Blackheuth (June 22, 1497). In the autumn the pre- 
tender appeared in Cornwall, having lost his asylum in Scotland in 
consequence of a truce between James and Henry. Landing at 
Whitsand, near Penzance (Sept. 7), he unfurled his banner as king 
Richard lY., seized on St. Michael's Mount, where he left his wife, 
and marched against Exeter. Failing to take that city, and losing 
courage at the approach of the king's army, he took sanctuary at 
Beaulieu, in the New Forest (Sept. 21). Thence he came forth, 
under a promise of his life ; was brought to the king at Taunton, 
and sent to London, where he lived in a sort of honourable captivity. 
He escaped in June, 1498 ; and, being pursued, took sanctuary at 
Shene (Richmond), but at last made a public confession of his im- 
posture, and was committed to the Tower. There he formed a 
mysterious intrigue with his fellow-prisoner, Edward earl of War- 
wick, to effect their escape, for which both prisoners were con- 
demned to death. Perkin Warbeck was hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 23, 
and Warwick was beheaded in the Tower, Nov. 28. 

This judicial murder of a helpless prince, whose imprisonment of 
fourteen years, from his earliest childhood, had made him a mere 
idiot, becomes doubly odious when its true motive is understood. 
Henry had long been negociating the marriage of his eldest son, 
prince Arthur, to Catlierine,'the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain ; and Ferdinand, a prince as astute as himself^ had written 
to the king that " he saw no. assurance of his succession as long as 
the earl of Warwick lived." The marriage wag at length ©cm- 
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pleted (Not. H, 1501); bat prince AHbar died in tlie foUowing 
April ; and Henry, unwilling to repay tlie dowry, or to weaken hifl 
alliance witli Spain, obtained a digpensation from pope Jolins II. Ui 
contract the young widow to his second 0011, afterwards Henry VIIL 
When, at A later period, Catherine heard of Heniy YIIL's resolution 
to diForoe her, she said that ** it was a judgment of God, for her 
first marriage was made in blood," meaning that of Warwick. 

At the Btime time (1502) the king contracted his daughter Mar- 
garet to James IV. of Scotland ; and from this marriage, which was 
celebrated Aug. 8, 1503, sprung the royal houses of Stuart and 
Brunswick (see the Grenealogical Tables). The queen Elizabeth 
(lied in 1503. 

The long struggle of Henry to maintain his title was at length con- 
cluded by his disposal of Edmund de la Pole (the suryiving grand- 
son of George duke of Clarence), whom he had created earl of Suffolk, 
and who fled to Flanders in 1502. In 1506, Henry extorted from 
the archduke Philip the Fair, whom a storm had comi)elled to put 
in at Weymouth, the surrender of Suffolk, on the promise of his life. 
Henry kept the promise while he lived, but made the breach of it 
one of his dying injunctions to his successor. Suffolk's fiite was 
kept in snspense for four years; but at length he was executed in 
1513, without the shadow of any otlier reason, except to cut off the 
last male of the line of the Plantagenets. 

The last years of Henry's life were devoted to his ruling passion 
of avarice. His former ministers, cardinal Morton and sir Reginald 
Bray, had kept his extortions within some limits ; but they were 
succeeded by two lawyers, sir'Richard Empson and Edmund Dudley, 
whose names have been immortalised by their rapacity. Tfaeir 
chief exactions were made by straining the penal statutes to the 
utmost ; but even the parliament was subservient enough to choose 
Dudley for its speaker (1504). ^Heury is said to have amassed in 
the vaults of his palace at Shene the sum of 1,800,0002., equal pro- 
bably to 16,OO0,0O0L of our money. 

At that favourite palace, which he had built at the beautiful spot 
on the Thames since called Richmond, Henry died of consumption 
(April 25, 1509), in the 53rd year of his age and the 24th of his 
reign ; solacing, or alarming, his last hours by a superstitious devo- 
tion to that religion " which never calmed in him an angry passion, 
nor witliheld him from a profitable wrong," and by *'a feeble 
attempt to make amends for irreparable rapine by restoring what 
he oould no longer enjoy." He was buried in the splendid chapel 
which he had added to Westminster Abbey; and which exhibits, 
with many other odlfloos of his time, the hut stage of the perfectioa 
oi* the PerpoDdicahtr style of Englifih ambitocture. 
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Bo long w ability and iuccees form Hie ctiief test of merit, Henr^r 
VIL will be admireil bb a perfect master of the art of " kingcraft" 
In tiiie light he ia viewed b; hia greot hiatonan, lord Bacon, who, 
even wbile layiug bare bia avarice and euiinin<;, describes Henry 
VII., Louia XI., and Ferdinand of Arragiin. us "the tra magi of 
kings of thoee ages." Bat he one destitute of every niniahle qaality, 
and even tbo scrvicea wliicli he rendered to Ilia country may be 
traced to a motive of advantage to himself; but still tbcee gervices 
were great, and hia pmfuund eagucity and (.Mngtniit vigilance brought 
England safe out of the cunfusinn and almoat niin of tlie civil wars. 

Id this reign conatitntional liberty was rother reatricted than en- 
larged ; and, amidat an increased severity in adminiatering the law, 
and sometimes straining it to auit the purpuees of the coart, we 
light npon an inatitutiun, the very name of which has since become 
justly bateAil — the Star-cluimber, bo called from the decorationa of 
the room in the palace of Westminster in which it met. Thla court 
Is mentioned under Edwurd III., but it was revived and reorganized 
by Henry, for the punialmient of olTenccB against the alatc. more 
speedily and accretly tlian by tlic. uaual proeesa of law. The regu- 
lation of veightt and memuTfe was an object of Henry's personal 
attention. The parliament was still occupied with tlie supposed 
interests of commeroo; and tlie treaty with Burgundy, called tlie 
Great Jntereoune, greatly ^ililated the commercial relations of 
England with the chief seats of continental trade. 

This reign shares the gloiy of the discovery of the New World. 
Deprived by a mere accident of the honour of being the patron of 
Columbus, Henry Gtvonred, though on the limited scale dictated by 
his avarice, the enterprise of Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian settled at 
Bristol, who, in 1498, discovered Newfoundland and coasted along 
the mainland of America as far aa Florida. In England, as on the 
Continent, the I5th century closed with tlie promise of the mighty 
events which signalized the following ugc. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

TBE BOUSK or TUUOB — continued. 

BSHBX vai, PEBiOD 1. To the/all cf Wdeey. aj). 1509-1630. 

The neiT ag;e referred to at the cluee of the last chapter eeemed to 
be almost persanified in the yaung king who now micceeded to 
Bil inliehtaoce which waa at lengUi undiiputed. The death of 
Jleury YIL was felt as a Klief by ell liis subjects, and the scceBsiun 
uf his «an waa hailed with univcrsai jojr. Reuniting in his penoa 
the lines of Lancaster and York, he was beliered capable of adorn- 
ing his title with every princely virtue. 
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IIenby, the second son of Henry YII. and Elizabeth of York, was 
bom at Greenwich oil the 2^th of June, 1491. On the death of 
Ills elder brother Artliur, in 1502, he was created prince of Wales 
and betrothed to his brother's widow, Catherine of Arragon, whom 
lie married June 7, 1509, liaving succeeded to the throne on April 
22nd. The king and queen were crowned at Westminster on June 
24th, five days before the completion of Henry's IStli year. 

His fine person, frank and open countenance, youthful spirit, and 
proficiency both in martial exercises and in music and other 
elegant accomplishments, at once commanded the affection of liis 
people, who could not yet see the diiugers which lurked beneath 
his hasty i^nd impetuous temper. In addition to Ids outward accom- 
plishments, he had received an education far above that of princes 
in much later times. Having been ki first destined by his father 
to aspire to the papal tiara, he was well versed, not only in polite 
learning, but in the abstruser studies of theology, and he was dili- 
gent in the exercises of devotion. 

His first act was to proclaim redress to all who had been injured 
by the enforcement of obsolete statutes in the late reign, 'and he 
gave proof of his sincerity by the imprisonment of Empson and 
Dudley, who were afterwards found guilty of high treason, and 
executed on Tower Hill, Aug. 18, 1518. The treasures which Ids 
father liad amassed were employed in maintaining a splendid court, 
with a succession of pageants and banquets, and of tournaments in 
which the king was conspicuous among the best lanoes. His firsi 
parliament granted him also a subsidy of " tonnage and poundage *' 
on certain exports and imports. 

His cldef ministers were Thomas Hotoafd, earl of Surrey (after- 
wards duke of Norfolk), the treasurer, and Fox, bishop of Win-' 
Chester, secretary and privy seaL While the former planned and 
shared tlie pleasures of his royal master the latter bore the labour 
of administration, in which also the king took part with his charac- 
teristic energy. 

But among the subordinate officers of the court was one destiued 
soon to eclipse all the rest. Thomas Wolsst was bom in 1471 at 
Ipswich, where his father, *' ah honest poor man,*' acquired a com- 
petence in trade ; but his having been a butcher is doubtful. The 
son was educated at Blagdalen CJollege, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts as early as his fifteenth year, and hence 
was called the ** Boy Bachelor.*' By the interest of powerful 
patrons he b«)came parson of Lymington in 1500, and one of the 
royal chaplains in 1505. Henry VIL sent Idm as a confidential 
messenger to the emperor I^faximilian, whose daughter the king 
proposod to marry after the death of queen Elizabeth, ]507 ; and 
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Wokey's speed and address in this mission procured him the 
deanery of Lincoln (Feb. 2, 1508). At the ancession of Henry VIIL 
we find him royal almoner, a post which gave him firee access to the 
king, whose pleasures he shared with a oomplaiaance scarcely clericaL 
By his own skill as a courtier, and the influence of his patron, bishop 
Fox, who saw in him an invaluable supporter, he obtained a seat 
at the council, and was made canon of Windsor and registrar of the 
order of the Garter (1510), prebendary of York (1511), and dean of 
York and abbot of St Albans (1512) ; and he now became the most 
confidential adviser of the king. 

After two years of peace and pleasure, the young king found a 
wider field for his activity and ambition. Europe was convulsed by 
the conflicts of the powerful and able sovereigns, the emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XIL of France, and Ferdinand of Azragon, who, 
by his union with Isabella of Castile, and by the conquest of 
Granada from the Moors, had founded the Spanish monarchy; 
while the sagacious and warlike pontiff, Julius IL, threw his weight 
into which scale he pleased. Louis XIL, succeeding Charles VIIL 
in 1498, had carried on his schemes in Italy, and conquered the 
duchy of Milan ; while his attempt on Naples had resulted in adding 
that kingdom to the dominions of Ferdinand. In 1508, Louis 
formed, with Maximilian, Ferdinand, and the pope, the Leaqite or 
Cambraj against Venice, and stripped her of her possessions in Lom- 
bardy. Bat now pope Julius changed sides, and formed ** the Holy 
League" agaitist Fiance, with Ferdinand, Maximilian, the Venetians, 
and the Swiss (Oct 9, 1511) ; and into this league Henry VIIL was 
drawn by the pope, who held out to him the hope of obtaining the 
title oiMoet ChrisUan King^ which had hitherto beloUged to the crown 
of France. The decision was not taken without a grave debate in 
the council, where sage advisers already indicated the true policy 
of England, to abstaia from continental wars and to seek for power 
on the sea. Henry obtained from parliament ft subsidy of two tenths 
and two fifteenths, and declared war against France (June 8, 1512). 
No honour was gained in this campaign. A small force which Henry 
sent to Spain, by the advice of Ferdinand, in the hope of recovering 
Guienne, was kept inactive while Ferdinand overran Navarre, anid 
the army returned, greatly weakened by disease (Dec.). Mean- 
while the admiml, sir Edward Howard, wasted the French coasts, 
and fought an action off Brest, which was claimed as a victory, 
though the Regent, the largest ship in the English navy, was burnt 
(Aug. 12, 1512). To replace her, the king built the largest ship 
yet known, the Henri Grace Dieu ; but he lost the gallant admiral, 
sir Edward Howard, in a new attack on Brest, April 25, 1513. 
The two nations continued to make incursions on each others 
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shoreB; and the importanoe wliich nayal warfare now began to 
acquire is attested by an act of parliament, ordering fortifications to 
be built along the coast between Plymouth and Land s End (1512). 

The death of pope Julius n., who was succeeded by the renowned 
liEO X. (Feb. 1513), broke up the league against France; but 
Henry, burning to ayenge his disgraces, made a new treaty with 
the emperor Ma^milian, and, crossing to Calais in person (July SO, 
1513), he joined his ally at Terouanne (Aug. 12). Henry's gorgeous 
display of cloth of gold and tmppings contrasted strikingly with the 
plain simplicity of the veteran Maximilian, who humoured the 
young king by serving under the cross of Si George, while he 
eally directed the campaign. The English and French cavalry en- 
countered on the Lis, near Guinegate, where the latter were seized 
with a panic, which gave the victory the name of the Battle of (he 
Spurs (Aug. 16). Satisfied, for the present, with this first taste of 
martial glory, Henry only used his army of 50,000 men in taking 
Terouanne (Aug. 22) and Toumay (Sept 29), the latter of whic|i 
towns gave a new bishopric to Wolsey ; and he returned to England, 
Nov. 24. 1513. 

In the north a far fiercer contest had been ended by a very 
different battle. James IV. of Scotland, Henry's brother-in-law, 
and of a spirit as ardent as his own, had many causes of quarrel 
infiaming his desire to strike a blow against an hereditary enemy. 
He made a league with the king of France (May 22, 1512), sent 
a defiance by his herald to Henry before Terouanne ; and, against 
the advice of his best counsellors, and even though he received, as 
was reported, a supernatural warning, he crossed the Tweed with an 
army of 50,000 men, Aug. 22, 1513. He was encountered by the earl 
of Surrey with 26,000 men, and was slain, with the noblest of his 
chivalry, on the fatal field of Flodden at the foot of the Cheviots. 
Sept 9. This was the greatest defeat of Scotland in the long wars 
between the two countries ; and, in our own age, the victory of 
England has been celebrated by the highest poetical genius of 
Scotland. 

In the following year peace was made both with Scotland and 
with France ; and Henry's youngest sister, Mary, was married to 
Louis XH., Oci 9, 1514. Left a widow within three mouths by 
the deatli of Louis (Jan. 1, 1515), she secretly espoused Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, a fovourite of Henry, who was recon- 
ciled to the match by Wolsey. From tliis union descended the gifted 
and unfortunate claimant of the crown, lady Jake Gbet. (See 
genealogical table.) 

During these transactions the internal government had been 
administered with great ability, and several important enactments 
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were made. The old mmptoaiy lawi were modified (1510); 
"benefit of clergy** was taken from mnrderers and felons (1512); 
the Trinity-hooae was established for the enoooragement of navi- 
gution (1514); and the great controversy was renewed respecting 
the exemption of the clergy from the jurisdiction of the royal courts 
(1515). 

The year 1515 forms an epoch in the reign of Heniy YIIL, both 
at home and abroad, and several new actors appear upon the 
stage. First, at home, Woubt had now reached the plenitude of 
his power. Created bishop of Lincoln, Feb. 6, 1514, and areltbishop 
of York, Aug. 5, 1514, he now received from pope Leo X., in com- 
pliment to Henry, a cardinal's hat, Sept 11, 1515, which was soon 
followed by his appointment as papal legate, 1516. He afterwards 
received also the bishopric of Winchester. He was made chancellor 
of England on the resignation of Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dec. 1515) : and he now entered with the king upon the path 
of arbitrary government, no paHiameni being summoned from 1515 
to 1523. It must be remembered, too, that he was the representative 
of the principle of papcd supremacy in the realm of England. 
In France, Louis XIL was succeeded by Franois I., & young 
prince in his 21st year, resembling Henry in his gay and ardent 
spirit and in many points of character. The death of Ferdinand, 
in 1516, placed the crowns of Spain, Naples, and the Netherlands, 
and of the Spanish discoveries in the New World, on the head of 
bis grandson, Charles I., who soon became the emperor Charles Y. 
So that, instead of the trio of astute old politicians, Henry YII., 
Louis XI., and Ferdinand — the **(Tes magi** of lord Bacon — the 
&ite of Europe rested on the friendships and enmities of three 
yooug and gifted competitors in a new and open confiict of ambi- 
tion. Clmrles was the youngest of the three, having been bom in 
the year 1500 ; but nature had endowed him with the subtilty and 
self-command which Henry and Francis wanted. The keys of 
St. Peter were held by Leo X., a pontiff as magnificent and able 
as these kings. Above all, Mabtin Lutheb, now in his thirty- 
third year, was already prepared — unknown to himself and the 
world — to maintain the principles before which emperor, kings, and 
pope must bow. His final breach with the papacy occurred in 1520. 

Francis I., having inaugurated his reign by the victory- of 
Mariguano, in which he recovered the Milanese (Sept. 13, 1515), 
sought the friendship of England through the medium of Wolsey. 
Leo X. exhorted the princes of Christendom to a general agreement, 
as the basis of which a solemn league was made between Francis 
and Henry, who restored Toumay and betrothed his infant daugliter 
Mary to the infant dauphin ^^1518). 
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Ou the death of the emperor Maximilian, Jan. 12, 1519, the 
kings of France and Spain became candidates for the empire; 
while Henry sent an envoy. Pace, to the continent, less with the 
view of urging his own claim, which was scarcely consistent with 
the laws of the empire, than in the hope of excluding both tlie 
others. The election fell on the king of Spain, who, as the emperoi 
Chables v., added to a power little let» than that of Charlemagne 
in the old world the vast resources of the new, with a mind trained 
by the precepts of Machiavelli. To recover the dominions of 
Charlemagne was a natural object of his ambition ; and Francis, 
therefore, had reason to fear as well as hate his successful rival. 
Henry seemed in a position to hold the balance between them. 
Both courted his alliance; and, while Francis prepared for a set 
interview, Charles landed at Hythe, on his voyage from Spain to 
Flanders, kept Whitsuntide with Henry at Cttnterbuiy, and gained 
over Wolsey by the promise of his influence towards securing him 
the papacy, a promise which he twice broke. 

Charles sailed from Sandwich, May 31, 1520, and on the same 
day Henry crossed from Dover to Calais. On the 7th of June 
Fiancis met him in a field within the English territory, which, 
firom the gorgeous array of the two courts, has obtained the name 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. An original picture of the scene 
is preserved at Hampton Court. The kings, who were the good- 
liest persons in either host, met on horseback, and embraced with 
the warmest professions of regard ; and the festivities were con- 
tinued till Midsummer-day. Henry then returned the visit of the 
omperor at Gravelines, and entertained him at Calais. The result 
of these interviews was seen in the following year, when Wolsey, 
while preaiduig over a pretended mediation at Calais between 
the emperor and the king of France, secretly visited Charies at 
Bruges, and concluded an alliance against Francis (Aug. 1521). 

The same year witnessed two events of deep significance in 
connexion with Henry's future life. The first was the execution 
of Staflford duke of Buckingham, a descendant of Edward lU.. for 
some unguarded expressions, alleged to have been uttered by him, 
about his title to the crown. The other was the publication of 
the king's book * On the Seven Sacraments,' in opposition to 
Lutlier, which gained for him and his successors, by a bull of 
Leo X., the title of ♦•Defender of the Faith" {Fidei Defensor), a 
title still so prized by a Protestant people, that the florin of 1849 
had to be recoined because the letters F. D. were omitted in the 
legend. Shortly afterwards Leo X. died, and was succeeded by 
Adrian VI.. a Fleming, who had been tutor to the emperor. 

In 1522 Charles again visited England, consoled Wolsey for hi« 
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disappoiutment, and persuaded Henry to declare war against 
Fiance (June). While an invading army, undt-r the eorl of Surrey, 
did little but return to Calais with great booty, Francis intrigued 
for diversions in Ireland and Scotland. In the former country the 
CMirl of Desmond, who was to raise the standard of York in fiivour 
of Richard De la Pole, was left by Francid without the promised 
succours ; and in Scotland, Albany, regent for the infant Jauis V., 
was compelled by lord Dacre to make a disgraceful peace. Mean- 
while the wtir languished for want of money ; and, after obtaining 
a laiige sum by ** benevolence," Henry convened a parliament, 
after an interval of seven years since the latit (April 15, 1523). 

Before this parliament, of which the great sir Thomas Mobe 
was speaker, Wolsey appeared in peraon, demanding the enormous 
sum of 800,0002. : but thiy would only grant half, and, when 
Wolsey attempted to argue with the house, they maintained the 
privilege of confining all discussion to their own meinbei»~ft 
memorable protest and precedent against every attempt of the 
crown to take part in the debtftes» in person or by deputy. Henry 
dissolved the parliament, and governed without one for another 
seven years; and he levied in one year the subsidy which the 
parliament liad made payable in four. Another fruitless invasion of 
France was made by Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, while Surrey 
advanced into Scotland and took Jedburgh, Sept 24, 1523. 

On the same day pope Adrian YI. died, and Wolsey suffered 
another disappointment in the election of Giuglio de' Medici, 
Clement YU., a devoted partisan of Charles Y. Wolsty now 
inclined to peace with France; but the defeat and captivity of 
Francis at the ^ttui battle of Favia (Feb. 24, 1525) so revived 
Heniy's ambition to reconquer France, that he proposed to the 
emperor a plan for a joint invasion. ^The sounder policy of Charles 
led him to restore Francis to his throne, exacting the cession of 
Burgundy, the very bait which had been offered by Henry, with 
other hard conditions (March 17, 1526). Meanwhile, on the 
emperor's refusal to invade France, Henry had made a treaty 
with the queen-mother as regent, who engaged to pay him 
2,000,000 crowns in instalments, besides an annual pension of 
100,000 more (Aug. SO, 1525). Another treaty was negociated by 
Wolsey, in 1527, by which Henry, in consideration of a payment of 
50,000 crowns, engaged to renounce for ever all pretensions to the 
crown of France. 

Events of vast moment were meanwhile ri})ening at homo. The 
illegal attempts to raise money for the invasion of France (1525) 
had led to open rebellion, wlUch was pacified by the withdrawal 
of tlie proposed taxes. The blame was thrown on Wolsey, ^ ' 
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Taat wealth and unbounded ostentation at length excited the 
jealousy of the king, as they had long made him odious to the 
people. The costly peace-offering which the cardinal made, by 
presenting his master with the princely residence of HampUm 
Court, only whetted the king's appetite for what was left ; and the 
desire once felt, to shake off the influence of his too powerful 
minister, was soon ripened by circumstances which called all the 
passions of the king'Si nature to the aid of a new policy. 

Henry had become weary of his wife as well as of his minister. 
Oatherine of Spain had the graye temper of her nation, was six 
years older than the king, and all their children, except the prin- 
cess Blary, had died young. The king professed to regard their 
deaths as a divine judgment on him for the offence of marrying 
his brother's widow ; but even he himself would have failed to dis- 
tinguish the voice of conscience from the sense of disgust, had not 
his scruples been quickened by his new passion for the lad;^ Anne 
Boleyn, a young and beautifiil gentlewoman of the queen's suite. 
It was in the summer of 1527 that Henry first avowed the design of 
divorcing Oatherine and marrying Anne Boleyn. He submitted hij< 
scruples to the pope, through his secretary, Knight. Clement, who 
had been madfs prisoner to the emperor at the taking of Rome by 
his ally the constable Bourbon (June 7, 1527), and looked to Henry 
for his deliverance, gave a favourable reply ; but his tone was less 
decided when he recovered his liberty. In 1528 he granted a com- 
mission to the cardinals Wolsey and Gampeggio, who cited the king 
and queen before their court. May 81, 1529. Both appeared ; but 
the queen protested against her judges, and appealed to the pope 
(June 18). At the next sitting (June 21), instead of answering to 
her name, she threw herself at Henry's feet and made a pathetic 
appeal to him, after which she left the court and refused to appear 
again. The trial was protracted to June 30, when Gampeggio 
suddenly adjourned it to October 1 ; and in a feW days b5th 
parties were cited to appear, in person or by proxy, before the pope 
at Rome. This stop was t^en through the influence of Gharles Y., 
Gatherine's nephew and protector ; but Henry threw the blame on 
Wolsey, who had been a warm supporter of the divorce, in the hope 
of marrying the king to a French princess. But other causes were 
already working his fall. Henry's was just the temper to take up 
the old quarrel of Henry II. against the supremacy of Bome, which 
had been ostentatiously represented in the person of Wolsey. On 
the very day when the cardinal opened the court of chancery foi 
a new term (Oct, 9, 1529), an indictment of prxmunire was laid 
against him in the court of King's Bench by the king's attorney, 
<ihargi|ig him with receiving papal bulls. On Oct. 17 the great seal 
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was taken from hhn and given to sir Thomas More, and he wa< 
ordered to retire to Eaher from his archiepiscopal palace of York 
house, which was seized hy Henry, and became afterwards ^he 
palace of Whitehall. On the 18th of October the court of King's 
Bench sentenced him to imprisonment and the forfeiture of his 
goods. Henry now sent him a ring, with a consoling message 
(Nov. 2). Next day parliament met, and agi«ed to an address, 
charging TVolsey with many grave offences, which the king refused 
to receive ; and he afterwards showed special favour to Wolsey's 
old servant, Thomas Cromwell, who defended him in the House of 
Commons. 

Wolsey was left in possession of the archbishopric of York and of 
part of the revenues of the see of Winchester, and received a full 
pardon (Feb. 1530). He was soon ordered to reside within his 
archbishopric, where he spent his time in the observances of religion 
and hospitality. But suddenly he was arrested at Cawood on a 
new charge of treason, founded on his correspondence with the 
pope and the king of France (Nov. 2). His health brokd down 
upon the journey ; and as he entered the abbey of Leicester (Nov. 
26), he said, ** Fatlier abbot, I am come hither to leave my bones 
among you." On the second day he addressed to sir William 
Kingston, lieutenant of the Tower, the memorable words, "If I 
had served God as diligently as I have done the king. He would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs :'* a self-condemning 
apology ; for that only is true service to man which is based on, the 
service due to God. He added words of deep and prophetic 
interest, from his knowledge of the king : '* He is a prince of royal 
courage, and hath a princely heart ; and rather than he will miss 
or want any part of his will or pleasure, he will endanger the loss 
of the one-half of his realm. I warn you; be well assured and 
advised what ye put into his head, for ye shall never put it out 
again." That he served a prince of such a temper, and kept him 
from becoming what he afterwards became, has been urged as his 
best eulogy. His character has been painted by Shakespere in 
lines which no feebler hand should try to copy. The most 
dober reflections on his fate are those of his faithful servant and 
biographer George Cavendish : " Here is the end and fid! of pride 
and arrogancy of men exalted by fortune to dignities ; for I assure 
you, in his time, he was the haughtiest man in all his proceedings 
alive ; having more respect to the honour of his person than he had 
to his spiritual profession, wherein should be showed all meekness, 
iiuniility, and charity, the discussing whereof any further I leave to 
4i vines." He died the day after the scene just related, on the 29**- 
of November, 1530, in the 60th year of his age, ^ 

Enq. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE HOUBB OP TtiDOB^coJii muect 

HENRY Vlll., PEEllOD H. A.B, 1529-153G. 
THE FIHST EKOLIHH BEFOEMATIOK, 

WoLiEY's dying speech to sir Williom Kingaton concloded with a 
long and earnest injunction to the king " tlmt lie liave a vigilant 
oye to depress Ikii iiew tort of Lutherang," These words sliowed 
a praseionee of the great teligioos eliange which was already in 
pibfijeas. and of wiiicli Wolsey Igmself was in part the victim. The 
vOry year of hia fait (1529) was that in which the Gencan princes 
and deputies of cities who tavoured tlie Kefomiation laid before the 
diet at Speycr the Froteetation, which has conferred on them and 
their followers to this day the name, of " Prottbtantb." 

In England the abuses of the church were as gross as on the 
continent, and the doctrines of WiclifTe had never been entirely 
forgotten. One of the earliest English refonuers of this age was 
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William Tyndale, who left England Id 1524, repaired to Luther 
at Wittemberg, and there translated the Gospels and Epistles into 
Englisli. Thence he removed to Antwerp, and, in conjunction 
with other English refugees, set up a printing-press for the supply 
of copies of his Testament and of the tracts of Wicliffe and other 
early reformers. The king was warned of danger from this quarter 
in 1525. In 1526 a few thorough adherents of the principles of the 
Beformation had formed themselves into a society called "tlie 
Ohiistian Brotherhood," chiefly with the object of disaeminating 
these tracts and copies of the New Testament. 

The new ideas had found their way into the University ot 
Cambridge, whence they were imported into Oxfoi-d by some 
scholars whom Wolscy himself had invited to professorships in his 
magnificent foundation of " Cardigal's College," afterwards called 
Christchurch (1527). Wolsey applied himself to the rooting out 
of these heresies ; and amon^ those cited before him appears the 
name of Hugh Latimer, who was, however, dismissed with a show 
of favour. Others made a public recantation, and many copies of 
the obnoxious books were committed to the flames ; but as yet the 
persons of the heretics were spared, and Wolsey s mild measures 
were attended with no small appearance of success. 

Besides, these genuhie Protestants, who gave a hearty assent to 
the doctrines of the Kcformation, there was a large party that felt 
disgust at the abuses of the church, the wealth and pomp which 
overloaded it, and the profligacy of many among th^ clergy. To 
tliis was added so strong a jealousy of the supremacy of the pope 
within the realm, that even Wolsey declared, when Henry was cited 
to Borne in the matter of his divorce, that a king of England could 
only appear there at the head of his army. 

The king's own mind had been turned, as we have seen, to the 
disputed questions; and, though he strongly maintained to the 
last the diief points of Roman Catholic doctrine, he had every 
temptation to side with the Prot'Cstants in the political part of the 
controversy. The question was at length brought to an issue by 
his love for Anne Boleyn, who had a strong leaning to" the reformed - 
faith, and by the obstacles raised to his divorce through the machi- 
nations of the emperor and the pope. Still he abstained from 
precipitate measures; and, though the new council for the most 
part represented the views of the queen's friends, tlie highest 
officer of state, ^the chancellor sir Thomas More, was a stanch 
adherent to the old opinions, and a much more active persecutor 
of the Protestants than Wolsey. " With Wolsey heresy was an en-or ; 
with More it was crime : and no sooner had the seals changed 

hands tlvan the Smithfield fires recommenced." 

K 2 
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Amidfit such a state of feeling the parliament aenembled which 
first establiehed the Protestant Ghnrch of England under the sapre- 
macy of the king (Nov. 8, 1629). Their first act was to draw up a 
petition, complaining of the growth of heresy, and adcribing it to 
abuses in the govemraent of the church, which they laid before the 
king at great length, for ** redress, reformation, and remedy." In 
spite of the opposition of the prelates, headed by Fisher bishop of 
Rochester, the great leader, with More, of the old high Cathohc 
party, the chief points of the petition were embodied in enact- 
ments restraining the arbitrary powers of the bishops' courts, and 
checking the pluralities and non-residence of the clergy. The 
j-ession ended on Dec. 17, 1529. 

Meanwhile the temporising policy of pope Clement was urging 
Henry on to the extreme course of withdrawing the question of the 
divorce from his jurisdiction. At length a Cambridge Do<:tor, 
Thomas Cranmer, who now appears 4n our history at the age of 
forty, suggested an appeal to the universities of Europe on the 
legality of a marriage with a deceased brother's wife. The replies 
were unfavourable to Henry from those universities of Germany 
and Italy .which were under the influence of the Protestants and 
imperialists, but favourable from the rest. His ally, Francis, over- 
awed the university of Paris into giving the desired answer ; and 
he himself used direot intimidation to the reluctant theologians 
of Oxford and Cambridge, telling them, under his own hand, 
that '* they had better not stir up a hornet's nest " (1530). 

The replies of the universities were laid before parliament, 
March 30, 1531. They had already, in this new session, taken bolder 
measures against the clergy and the pope. An act was passed, 
including the whole body of the clergy under the penalties of 
pramunire for their submission to Wolsey's authority as legate ; 
and they were only pardoned on payment of 180,000Z. At the 
' same time they were made to confess, by an act of convocation, 

that THE KING WAS THE PROTECTOR AND SUPREME HEAD OP TIIK 

CHtRcn AND CLERGY OF ENGLAND, in 80 far OS 18 permitted by the 
laio of ChrisU a saving clause carried by Fisher. In the next session, 
1532, the power of levying annates^ or first-fruits on bishops' sees, 
in favour of the pope, was transferred to the king, and the clergy 
were commanded to disregard all spiritual censures from Rome for 
obedience to these enactments. The ecclesiastical revolution was 
eompleted by the consent of the convocation of the clergy to sur- 
render their legislative powers. Sir Thomas More's resignation of 
tb^ great seal (May 16, 1532) proved his own honesty and the dis- 
couragement of the Catliolic party. 

^1 uch of this year (1582) was spent in fruitless negociations with 
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•the pope and emperor concerning the divorce. At length, having 
renewed his alliance with Fiancia L by a personal interview at 
CSalais, Henry celebrated a private marriage with Anne Bolcyn 
(Jan. 25, 1533), who had long resided in his palace with all the 
state of a queen, and had been created marchioness of Pembroke 
in the preceding autumn. 

The parliament, which met in February, passed the * Act of 
Appeals,' forbidding appeals to Home from the ecclesiastical 
courts. In cases touching the king and royal family, the final 
appeal was to the prelates in the upper house of convocation. 
Accordingly, the convocation which met in April decided the 
questions submitted to them in Henry's favour ; and Cranmer, who 
liad just succeeded Warliam as archbishop of Canterbury (March 30, 
1533), held a court at Dunstable, and pronounced the king's 
marriage with Catherine null and void f^om the beginning, and 
that with Anne Boleyn good and lawful (May 25-28). On Satur- 
day, the 3l8t of May, the new queen entered London in procession, 
and on the next day she was crowned at Westminster with a 
eplendour that seemed designed to gild over all that was dark and 
doubtful in the manner of her elevation. 

Amidst the acclamations of London, there was yet so strong a 
sympathy with Catherine, that Charles V., whom Henry vainly 
attempted to conciliate, cherished hopes of an insurrection. 
Catlierine herself indignantly refused the title of ** Princess Dow* 
ager," and made her appeal to the pope, who reversed Cranmer's 
decision; Henry went through the form of appealing to a general 
council, but his real confidence was in his own power to defy the 
pope. Ou the 7th of September his satisfaction was crowned by 
the birth of a daughter, who, under the name of Elizabeth, was 
destined to wield, with glory and success, the power which she 
derived from the strong will of Henry. The divorced queen Cathe- 
rine died at Kimbolton, Jan. 29, 1536. 

The parliament, which met on Jan. 15, 1534, confirmed the 
divorce of Catherine and the marriage with Anne, settled the succes- 
sion on her children to the exclusion of the princess Mary, and 
made any opposition to this settlement by overt act high treason, 
and any words spoken against it misprision of treason.* 

The year 1534 is memorable for the final severance of the Church 
of England from that of Rome, and the entire emancipation of the 
English state from all control by tho pope ; for the two changes, 
: hough inseparably connected in fhct, must not be confounded. 
The price paid for the church's liberation from Rome was the 

• This term, derived from the old French mespris (contempt), was applied to 
^mes which seemed to partake, by necessary inference, of the cnaracter of treason. 
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transference of her legislative powers to the state, and her subjeetion 
to the authority of the king as her supreme head upon earth. This 
change must be carefully distinguished from the adoption of the 
broader principle of liberty of conscience — a principle implied in 
the claims of the .Reformers, but unknown to those who framed 
the reformed establishment. Wicliffe, it is true, had long since 
asserted that principle, and it was still cherislied by a few obscure 
Protestants, of whom more will soon be heard. But to Henry and 
his advisers it was as monstrous as democracy could have been ; 
and we must not be surprised, therefore, at seeing religious per- 
secution not only continued, but urged alike against tlie heartier 
supporters of the new faith and the obstinate adherents of the old 
cliurch polity. These persecutions varied with the king's caprice 
and the changes of his advisers ; but, in the main, they were the 
natural consequence of Henry's continuing to hold Roman Catholic 
doctrine while he cast off the dominion of Rome. It was the glory 
of a far later age to give up persecution altogether. 

The revolution now described was effected by a series of acts of 
parliament (25 Hen. VIII. cc. 19-21), depriving the clergy of the 
power — which they themselves renounced in convocation — to legis- 
late even for internal and spiritual affairs, except in convocation 
with the king's consent, and annulling all canons which were con- 
trary to the king's prerogative ;— forbidding all payments to the papal 
see (all appeals had already been forbidden) ; — transferring the dis- 
pensing power from the pope to the archbishops, and confining it 
to things not contrary to the law of God ; — doing away with the 
confirmation by the pope of the election of bishops, and appointing 
tlieir election to be made by a conge delire from the crown ; — 
exempting monasteries from episcopal visitation, and placing them 
under the visitation of the crown ; — and subjecting all who had 
recourse to Rome for bulls or otlier instruments to the penalties of 
prasinunire. These measures were accompanied by a solemn decla- 
ration, that it was not intended to decline or vary from the congre- 
gation of Christ's Church in any things concerning the very articles 
of the Catholic faith of Christendom, but to preserve tlie peace and 
unity of the realm by seeking rehef within the realm at the hand 
of the sovereign, to whom there was no superior. The future relation 
of Eifgland to the see of Rome was thus defined by the. convocation 
of York, — " that the bishop of Rome had no more power in England 
than any otlier bishop ;'• and he is described in one of the acts as 
'* f ho bishop of Rome, otherwise called the pope." 

These acts nuike repeated allusions to the king's supremacy, and 
one of them thus asserts the independence of tiie realm, as " recog- 
nising no superior under God, but oiily your Grace, ' and as free 
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fix>m all laws but "such as have been ordained within it, or by 
sufferance of the king to the people taken hy their free liberty, at 
their own consent to be used among them, not as tiie laws of anj 
foreign prince, potentate, or prelate." In the following session (Not. 
1534) tliese prmciples were made the law of the land by the cele- 
brated Act of Supremacy (26 Hen. YIII. c. l\ enacting that ** theking 
our sovereign lord, liis lieirs and succesors, kings of this realm, shall 
be taken, accepted, and reputed the only supreme head in eabth 

OF THE CnUltCH OF ENGLAND CALLED ECCLESIA AnGLICANA,'* which 

title and style is to be annexed to the Imperial crown of this realm, 
with power to correct all heresies and offences which may be law- 
fully reformed by any spiritual authority or jurisdiction. This was 
followed by an act prescribing anew the form of oath to be taken by 
all the king's subjects, to obsenre the act of suecession already 
passed, and making the offence of opposition to the settlement, 
though only in twrds, or withholding any of the king's titles^ no 
longer misprision of treason only, but high treason* 

Before the passing of these final acts a violent persecution of the 
Catholic party had commenced. It was not without the provocation 
of impending danger. Already, in 1533, the king had been threat- 
ened with divine judgment by an enthuaast named Elizabeth 
Barton, "the Nun of Kent," whose pretended revelations were 
accepted by certain priests and others, and made the foundation of 
a plot in &vour of the lady Mary, in whicli Fisher bishop of 
Rochester was implicated. In March, 1534, parliament, by an act 
of attainder, condemned the maid and her chief adherents to death 
for treason, and Fisher and others to imprisonment for misprision of 
treason. Next month the news arrived that pope Clement had givon 
judgment against the king's divorce and In's new marriage, and had 
required his submission, under a penalty of excommunication and 
deposition, to which the imperialists were preparing to give effect 
by an invasion of England. A commission was issued to administer 
th^ oath to the succession. Fisher and sir Thomas More refused to 
take that oath, and were committed to the Tower. On thd passing 
uf the enactments above mentioned, fresh measures of severi^ were 
adopted, and Fisher and More were attainted of high treason. 

Towards the end of 1534, Clement YII. was succeeded by Paul III., 
A pontiff in the interest of France and disposed to an accommodation 
with England. But Henry distrusted the sincerity of his overiures, 
and be was further irritated by a rebellion which had broken out 
in Ireland. He now gave wny more and more to the fierce passions 
of his nature. The penal laws were enforced alike against heretics 
and Catholics ; and while Tyndale's Bible was biunt at Smithfield, 
and fourteen Anabaptists suffered by fiie (May, 1535), tlie prior and 
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ax monks of the ChorterhouBO were hanged at Tybnm for the 
treason of denying the king's supremacy (]\[iiy and June, 1585). 
Fisher and Mo]*e were again summoned to submit, and again 
refused (May 7) ; and the pope chose this veiy juncture for making 
Fisher a cardinal. Stung by this defiance, the king vowed that he 
might have the hat, but he should have no head to wear it oil. 
And that head, whitened by the cares of eighty years, was meekly 
laid on the block at Tower Hill on June 22nd, 1535. 

A more illustrious and blameless victim was next brought before 
the special conmiission which had' condemned Fisher. On July 1 
sir Thomas More appeared before them at Westminster, tottering 
on u stick from weakness through his long imprisonment. He ex- 
posed, with calm contempt, the folse evidence of Bichard Rich, 
charging him with treasonable expressions; but as to the king's 
supremacy, he simply declared that he had never practised against 
it, but he could not consent to it. ** I will not meddle," he said, 
*' with any. such matters, for I am fully determined to serve God, 
and to think upon His passion and my passage out of this world.'* 
When the horrible doom of treason was passed upon him, but com- 
muted to beheading ** by the king's special mercy" — " God forbid," 
said he, ** that the king should show any more such mercy to any 
of my fiiends." Sucl> flashes of his native wit continued to light 
ap the Christian dignity of his few remaining days. The details of 
the closing scenes are preserved in the exquisite narrative of his 
daughter, Margaret Roper, who, on his return to the Tower, rushed 
through the guards and fell upon his neck. On the 6th of July 
he was brought out to execution on Tower Hill. The weak scaffold 
shook as he mounted it. " See me safe up," he paid to sir William 
Kingston, " for my coming down I can shift for myself." Not being 
suffered to address the people, he asked their prayers and their 
witness that he died in the faith of the holy Catholic Church, and 
a faithful servant of G^od and the king. When he had prayed, the 
executioner begged his forgiveness. "Friend," said More, kissing 
him, " thou art to do me the greatest benefit that I can receive. Pluck 
up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid to do thine ofiScet My neck 
is very short ; take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for 
saving of thine honesty." After laying his head on the block, he 
moved aside his beard, remarking, ** Pity that should be cut, it ba« 
not committed treason." And so he died. 

If the cause for which he suffered will not justify More's being called 
a martyr, his death was nqne the less a judicial murder ; and perhaps 
we may view it as the ** baptism of blood " by which Henry com- 
mitted himself to the crimes and cnielties of his later years. Its 
immediate effect, following upon tiie executions of Fisher and the 
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OuH.iuknB, wan a Btorm of indignntion Ihningliuiit Eurupc, wliicli 
Henry attempted in toid to mett willi an (.-lobonilo a|"oli>gy. Tliu 
pope drew np tlie long-lLrealened bull of inb^ict and disposition ; 
but ilf issue was suspended tlimugh the in tcrreronce at Francis 1., 
whn wamod liia holiness against atlcmptiDg to deal mtli tlie crowns 
of-kings. One nsult of tlib fresh quarrel witli Borne this to draw 
Henry into a closer uuioo with the German Prolcstunla. 

Sir TliomBB CromwcU, sccrelaiy of slate, who Ijnd rii-on to power 
soon after the fiill of his master Wolsey, and luni bucn tlie chict 
agent in all tlie measures of refonontion, wns now a}>piiiiiti'd vicnr- 
general or vicegerent of the king iu eccleuostical matters. He at 
onco issued a eommission for a general visitation of,tlio religious 
houses, miiversitiea, and other spihtoal corporations of the king- 
dom. Upon their report, exposing scenes of miiirale and immu- 
lality, over which the veil of decency must be drawn, parliament 
Bupprebsed (with a few exceptions) i^U the monusleries. to tlie 
number of 376, whose income was under 2001. a yctir, and gnve their 
revenues to tlio king, nmaunting to 32.D00J. a year, besides goods, 
chattels, and plate, computed at 100,0002. more. The universities, 
on tlie other hand, received fresh encouragement by the remission 
of the payment of first-fruits (March. l.'iSG). 

By these acts the parliament, which had sat since 1320, set the 
seal to its work of reformation. It was dissolved on tlie 41h of 
April, 1536. Its other chief acts were to increase tlie severity of 
the criminal law. Tho new anil liorriblo punishment of boiling to 
death wua not only enacted, but actually in&icled on poisoners, and 
vagabonds were to be driven to work by severe whippings. It also 
completed the union of Wales with Enghrnd, extending to the 
people of the principality the English laws and liberties, inuluding 
parliamenlnry repreeentation, and enjoining tlie use of the Enghsb 
language in the courts of justice. The connly polahne of Chester 
had recently received the like privileges. 

This middle period of Henry's reign )ias demanded an attentioQ 
proportionate to its importance. Tlie eleven buubluil and tragic 
yciirs which remain may be disposed of more bneSy in the next 



CHAPTER Xyill. 

; HOUSE OF TUBOE — Continued. 



The third period of Henry's reign bcgine witli a deed of blood 
wliich Las delivered hie memoij to execration — tlie execution 
of queen Anne Boleyn, Ev^n if the chaise of adultery were 
proved conclusively agiiinat her, which it never has heen. we should 
Boarcely the leas ablior the hearllesa craeltj which could consign 
to tlie block tlie wife whom lie had fondly loveil, and for wiioso 
sake he had divorced Catlieriae. We need not dwell on the details 
of Uie trial, to which the lust piing wus added by the queen's seeing 
lier sister-in-law, lady Rochfort, as her occusei'. and her uncle, the 
duke of Norfolk, among her judges. liy a strange inconsistency, 
the marriage, for un&iithfulness to whh:h she wns condemned, was 
adjudged by Cronmer to kive been void from the first on the 
'ground of a pre-contract Her alleged puramours, sir Francis 
Weston, Breretoa, Nottia, and Smeulon, fi-oni tlie last of vrhum a 
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oonfefision had been obtained, suffered at Tybnro, May 12, 1536 ; 
her brother, lord Rochfort, was executed on Tower Hill, for the 
like unnatural and improbable crime, May 17; and queen Anna 
was beheaded within the Tower, May 19, meeting he^ fate with pious 
resignation, and sending messages of duty and affection to the king. 

The very next day the king married Jane, the daughter of sir 
Thomas Seymour, who had been a lady in the train of queen Anne, 
as Anne herself had been in that of Catherine. To Henry's extreme 
joy she bore him a son and heir, afterwards Edward VI., Oct. 12, 
15.37 ; but the queen died on Oct. 24. 

A new parliament, which met on June 8 (1536) and only sat to 
July 18, ratified the late act:^, and made a new settlement of the 
succession on the king's heirs by Jane Seymour ; and, in case of 
their failure, the king might dispose of the crown by will or letters 
patent. A new act was passed against the authority of the pope ; 
and the first authorised trandation of tlie Bible^ based on Tyndale's, 
by Miles CovEimALfi, was adopted by the king, and ordered to be 
placed in every parish church. 

The popular discontent at the suppression of the lesser monas- 
teries led to insurrections in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. The 
latter, under Robert Ashe of Don caster, was called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. It was joined by the archbisliop of York, lord Darcy, and 
other noblemen, and was only put down in 1537, when Darcy was 
executed, with the other leaders, among whom were several abbots. 

The pope now fulminated against Henry the bull, which had 
lain dormant for three years, by which his soul was delivered to 
Satan and his kingdom to the firet invader (Dec. 17, 1538). The 
emperor and the king of France, wlio bail lately made a truce for 
ten years (June 28), were in vain urged to carry out the sentence. 
Henry made a characteristic reply, at the expense of several of the 
relatives of his kinsman cardinal Pole, who had lately written a 
book against him. The countess of Salisbury, ihother of the car- 
dinal, was attainted and imprisoned, while his brother and several 
other Catholic nobles were beheaded, 1539. (For the relation of 
the Poles to the royal family see the genealogical tables.) 

In 1539 an act of Parliament was obtained for the suppression oj 
the greater monasteries. The monks generally propitiated the king 
by a voluntary retirement. Tho relics, and particularly those of 
St. Thomas (a Beeket) of Canterbury, were exposed to public insult 
The property of the suppressed houses was transferred to the king, 
who pensioned the ahbots and priors, erected the six new bishoprics 
of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Chester, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, and enriched his courtiers by large grants. Some of the 
noblest English houses owe their fortunes to this source. 
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This same 5 ear, 1539, witnessed a great check to the Reforma* 
tion. In doctrine Henry had always been a GathoUc, though the 
mfluence of Cromwell and Granmer, and the preaching of Latimer 
and other earnest Protestants, seemed to liavo had an effect upon 
him, the chief sign of which was his authorizing the general reading 
of the English Bible. But he now attempted to establish uniformity 
of opinion ; and he caused the new parliament (which met April 
28, 1539) to enact the Statute of the Six Articles^ or, as tlie Pro- 
testants called it, tlie Bloody Bill. It adopted the Bomish doctrines 
of til e real presence, communion in one kind, private masses, vows 
of chastity, clerical ceUbacy, and auricular confession, as a pai-t of 
the national creed, aU dissent from which was to be visited with 
the extreme punishment of heresy. The great adviser of tliis act 
was Stkpuen Gardinkr, bishop of Winchester, the chief rival of 
Cranmer and Cromwell. Cranmer opposed the bill in the liouse, 
but regained the king's fiivour by dismissiilg his wife. Bishops 
Latimer and Shaxton resigned their sees and were imprisoned, a 
fate which yras shared by* 500 persons accused under the new 
act. Cromwell, however, obtained their liberation, and the kjng 
granted some compensation to the Protestants by permitting every 
family to possess the new translation of the Bible. The jTarlia- 
ment of 1539 struck also a heavy blow at the civil constitution 
by giving to the king's proclamations the same force as acts of 
parliament. 

Cromwell was meanwhile planning to draw Henry closer to the 
Protestant princes of the continent by his union with Anne, daughter 
of John in., <luke of Cleves. The marriage took place Jan. 6, 
1540 ; but Henry conceived, at the first sight, an aversion to his 
bride, who could not even converse with him, as she only s])oke 
Dutch. The marriage was pronounced invalid by convocation, on 
tho ground of a pre-contract (July 10), and dissolved by parliament 
(July 24), with the consent of Anne, who accepted a pension of 
3000/. with rank next to the royal femily. She died at Chelsea in 
1 557, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The divorce of Anne was accompanied by the fall of Cromwell, 
whose enemies, embittered by the suppression of the monasteries, 
had a powerful leader in the duke of Norfolk. The duke arrested 
him at the council-board and carried him to the Tower on the 
charge of heresy and treason (June 10), and ho was attainted by 
parliament, June 28. In vam did he implore mercy from the king, 
who was weary of so able and faithful a servant. He was executed 
on Tower Hill, July 28, 1540. 

On the same day Henry married Catherine Howard, the niece 
of the duke of Norfolk. This alliance, and the remonil of Cromwell, 
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restored the ascendency of the Catholic party, hendcd by Norfolk 
and Gardiner, and the Six Articles were rigorously enforctxl. But 
the king was equally severe against the deniers of his supremacy ; 
Catholic and Protestant ** traitors" were dragged to execution on the 
same hurdles ; and, as was wittily said at the time, those who wero 
against the pope were burned, and tliose who were for him were 
hanged. A new rebellion in Yorkshire afforded a pretext for the 
execution of the aged countess of Salisbury, mother of cardinal Pole, 
who had been attainted in 1539 She was beheaded on the green 
within the Tower, May 27, 1541. The same fate wns soon shared 
by queen Catherine Howard, who was clearly convicted of unchastity 
both before and after her marriage. She was attainted for treason, 
with her accomplice lady Bochfort, who had contributed to the 
death of her own sister-in-law, queen Anne Bole3m, and both were 
executed on Tower Hill, Feb. 12, 1542. 

From these scenes of blood it is some relief to turn even to the 
disorders of the sister kingdoms. Ireland had been for some years 
the scene of ware between her own native parties, and of rebellions 
against Henry fomented by the Romanists. These tumults were 
only partially appeased, when Henry assumed the title of king of 
Ireland, instead of " lord " (Jan. 23, 1541), an p-ct which was sanc- 
tioned by parliament in 1544. 

On the Scottish frontier there had been for many years a succes- 
sion of petty wars and of armed truces. In 1542 Henry declared 
war against the Scots, who suffered a defeat at Halidon Hill 
''Aug. 25), and one still more disastrous in Cumberland, near the 
Solioay Mom (Nov. 25). This disaster is said to have broken the 
Heart of James V., who expired (Dec, 14, 1542), leaving an infant 
daughter Mary, whose fete was afterwards so deeply involved in 
the destinies of England. 

Once more, aa in the case of the Maid of Norway (see p. 72), 
there appeared an opportunity of uniting the crowns by a mamage 
of the young prince of Wales with the infant queen of Scots. The 
aUiance was nearly concluded by Henry and the regent earl of 
Arran, when it was broken off by the influence of cardinal Beaton, 
the head of the Catholics in Scotland, who was already engaged iu 
his conflict with the Scottish reformers ; and an alliance was made 
between Scotland and France, against which country Henry had 
lately formed a league with the emperor (Feb. 11, 1543). 

On the 10th of July, 1543, Henry made his sixth and last 
marriage, with Catherine, widow of lord Latimer, commonly known 
by her maiden name of Catherine J?arr. She was a woman of virtue 
and good sense. It is said, though on doubtful authority, that her 
leaning to the reformed doctrine at one time endangered her; but 
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ehe escaped by lier tact iu maniiging the king's temper. At Gar- 
diuer's instigation be liad given orders for her arrest, when the 
following scene took place: "Kate/* said. he, sharply, ''you are a 
doctor." " No, sir," she replied, " I only wished to divert you from 
your pain by an argument in which you so much shine." '* Is it 
so, sweetheart?" exclaimed the king, "then we are friends again.*' 
She had the rare fortune to survive her husband. The same year 
that Henry died (1547) she married sir Thomas Seymour, admiral 
of England, and died in 1548. 

The wars with Scotland and France were actively prosecuted 
iu 1544 and the following years. In May the English burnt 
Edinburgh and Leitb, and they continued to ravage the south 
of Scotland. In July Henry liimself invaded France and took 
Boulogne ; but the emperor suddenly concluded a separate peace 
with Francis at Grepy, and Henry returned to England (Sept. 30). 
In the next year (1545) the French fleet harassed the English 
coast, and an indecisive action was fought off the Isle of Wight. 
At length peace was concluded both with France and Scotland, 
June 7, 1546. The chief obstacle to an accommodation with the 
latter country had been removed by the assassination of cardinal 
Beaton, at St. Andrews, just when liis triumph over the reformers 
seemed complete (May 28). 

At home these last years of Henry's reign are filled with evonts 
illustrating the increasing power of the Reformation, the' violeht 
resistance of its enemies, and the inconsistencies and cruelty of tlie 
king. In 1544 Henry sent to Granmcr a translation of the Litany, 
for general use in solemn processions ; and in the following year he 
added forms of morning and evening prayer, in English, to be used 
instead of the Breviary. 

Henry's last^ parliament met Nov. 23, 1545 ; and, after voting a 
subsidy for the war, and passing a- new law against heretics, if 
proceeded to settle the question of ecclesiastical property. The 
property of all hospitals, colleges, and chantiies was vested in the 
crown ; and the uneasiness created by the measure was removed by 
the magnificent foundations of Trinity College j Can^ridge, and the 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew. 

On Christmas eve it was prorogued by the king in i^erson. His 
speech, the last he uttered in parliament, exhibits the state of his 
mind in a most interesting light Bm'sting into tears, he deplored 
the want of charity between man and man, and the prevalent 
religious dissensions. He exhorted his hearers to reform these 
o\'ils in themselves, and the bishops and clergy to agree in teaching 
truth, which is one. Though the use of the Scriptures had been 
permitted in the EngUsh tongue, they must not be expounded by 
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each man as lie pleased, nor ** disputed and jangled in every ale- 
house and tayem." Thus did Heniy, while pointing to tlio true 
source of knowledge, claim to subject its use to his own will, and 
toaeli, as the remedy for all evils, the charity which he never learnt 
Here, too, is the key to the perplexities of his character,— qualities 
of the highest order, intentions of the best aim, overmastered by 
self-will.. During the remainder of his reign, tliat one ** tyrant 
passion " had full play. Yet we must not ascribe to him all tlie 
blame of the measures urged on by bad advisers. Gardiner and 
Norfolk, seconded by Bonner bishop of Loudon, renewed tlieir 
persecution of the Protestants. Latimer again escaped, by the 
favour of the king ; but they sent other victims to the flames, and 
the &te of the young and beautiful Anne Ascue, who suffered, with 
more than manly firmness, for denying the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, deserves perpetual pity (July, 1546). At this very time 
Henry proposed to the reformed princes of Germany a new ** Iveague 
Christian ;" and we have the best assurance of his intention to have 
carried on the work of Uie reformation. 

But his career was run. A wound in his leg grew worse, and 
confined I'lim to his couch (Nov. 1546). AH thougiits were turned 
towards the succession. By a third and final act of succession 
(15H) the claims of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth Imd been 
admitted, next in order after their brother Edward. The prince 
of Wales was a delicate child of nine years old, and there must be 
a protector dming Ills minority. Tlio most likely candidate was 
Edward Seymour, lord Hertford, the young prince's uncle, who 
had distinguished himself in the late wars, but was wanting in 
sound judgment. As the head of the Protestants, he was obnoxious 
to the Catholics, to whose leaders he had given personal offence. 
Those leaders were the veteran duke of Norfolk and his celebi-ated 
son, Henry Howard earl of Surrey, who was the most accomplislied 
man of his age, and whose writings have given him a high place m 
English literature. His splendid virtues have cast into the shade 
Ids faults of imprudence, haughtiness, and ambition; and it was 
iu part owing to those faults that he now fell a victim to the jealous 
fears of Henry. On tiiu cliarge of his aspiring to marry the princess 
Mary and succeed to the crown he was arrested and committed to 
the Tower, with his father (Dec. 7). They were also chai'ged witli 
intrigues with Gardiner for the restoration of the papacy. Surrey 
was tried and found guilty by a special commission, Jan. 13, 1547, 
and executed Jan. 19. The parliament, meeting on Jan. 14, passed 
an net of attainder against Norfolk, the king urging on the pro- 
ceedings from <he desire, as he told them in his message, to provide 
a successor to the dignities of Norfolk at the coronation of the 
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prince of Wales. But this last TictiHi was snatched from him by a 
power to which even kings must yield. On Thursday, Jan. 27, 
the royal assent was given by commission to the bill of attainder, 
and two hours after midnight Henry was no mor6. In his last 
moments he had sent f©r Cranmer, but when he reached Whitehall 
the king was speechless. Cranmer, " speaking comfortably to him, 
desired him to give some token that he put his trust in God through 
Jesus Christ; therewith the king wrung the archbishop's hand" 
and expired. He died on Jan. 28, 1547, in the 56th year of his age 
and the 38th of his reign. 

He was buried on Feb. 16 in St. George's chapel, Windsor, in 
accordance with the directions of his will, which also bade the remains 
of queen Jane to be interred beside him. The masses, which he 
ordered to be said for ever, combine with his prayers to the Virgin 
and other expressions in the will to mark it as that of a doctrinal 
Catbolic. The same instrument arranged the succession in accord- 
ance with the last act of parliament, but added that, in case of the 
failure of his children ^and "their issue, the crown should pass to the 
issue of his sister the princess Mary and the duke of Suffolk, thus 
excluding the Scottish royal family. A council of fifteen ** execu- 
tors" was named to administer the government during his son's 
minority. 

Henry's reign was one of the most, if not the most, memorable for 
its acts in English history. Besides all its ecclesiastical reforms, 
and notwithstanding the increased power of the crown, parliament 
gained a vast addition to its importance by Henry's constant 
appeals to it to sanction his acts, and by the use he made of the 
commons to overcome resistance in the lords. Of Henry himself 
it has been well said that his history is his best character and 
description. The popular tradition vacillates between admiration 
of ** bluff king Hal *' and execration of a blood-stained tyrant ; and, 
while one historian holds him up as all but "the ideal model of 
perfect wickedness," another ingeniously hammers out the treasures 
of our old records into leaves to gild over his idol. If the truth lies 
nearer to the former estimate than to the latter, the severity of our 
judgment must be modified by the recollection that Henry was not a 
hero nor a saint, neither was he a monster, but a man, whose fierce 
temper and wanton self-will exaggerated faults and vices that were 
still but human, without overpowering some manly virtues, or ex- 
tinguishing the sentiment of religion ; and whose reign was the 
se&son of a work in which a feebler will would have shrimk back 
and failed. Of that work the reformed church and the new rank of 
England in the European world were fruits which even the Catholic 
reiEtction could not destroy. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE HOUSE OF Tuwut — amltnued 

EDWABD VI. A.D. 15*7-1553, 

Henbt VUI. left three children : Mary, tbe daughter iif CatUerine. 
of Airogon : EuzABETH.thedaughterof AniieBoleyn : uid Edward. 
ths son of Jane Sejmonr. Karj was in her SSod yru, Ehzabeth 
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in licr 14tli, and Edward in his 10th ; the first being the liope of 
tbe Oatholics, and the other two of the Protestants. With Norfolk 
in tlie Tower, where he remained during Edward's reign, none 
were so msh as to move in Mary's fJAYOur, and Edward bectime king 
by tlie title of Edward VI. 

Edward VI. was born at Hampton Court, Oct. 12, 1537. Wc 
^•urn from his own diary of his reign that " he was brought up till 
he came to six years old among the women.'* He had then for 
tutors Dr. Cox, afterwards his almoner, and John Cheke, one of the 
first cultivators of Greek learning in England. He had a competent 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, and Italian, and was able to 
converse intelligently on questions of philosophy and religion, nor 
was he deficient in manly exercises. His sincere piety ever showed 
itself in the desire to do right. After all allowance has been made 
for the language of flattery and for the promises of hope, we mny 
accept the praises of the great men who knew him as proofs of liis 
rare virtue and attainments. 

During most of his reign, however, Edward was in the hands of 
statesmen who were little fit to be the advisers of such a prince. 
His uncle, the earl of Hertford, postponing the announcement of 
Henry's death till the tliird day, conducted Edward from Hertford 
to his sister Elizabetli at Enfield, and brought him to the Tower 
(Feb. 1, 1547), his proclamation having been made in London the 
(lay before. The council of executors appointed by Henry only 
met to subvert the principles of the late king's will. He had 
desired that there should be no protector, and that no new mea- 
sures of importance should be taken during his son's minority. 
But Hertford obtained his own nomination as protector, and he 
was at the same time created duke of Somerset ; the ohancellor, 
Wriothesley, being made earl of Southampton, and John Dudley 
viscount Lisle, earl of Warwick. Wriothesley was the head of the 
Catholic party and the grt- at opponent of Somerset, who very sood 
obtained his dismissal and imprisonment for an irregularity in his 
office of chancellor (March 6). Dudley, whose name soon becomes 
and remains in his descendants so conspicuous, was the son of 
Edmund Dudley, the creature of Henry VII. For his bnivery 
in the Scotch wars he had been favoured by Henry VIII. and 
created viscount Lisle. Gardiner bishop of Winchester havl 
been originally nominated among the executors, but Henry had 
struck out his name fo^ his treasonable practices with Norfolk. 
Cranmer was there as the moderating spirit between the extreme 
parties. 

E<lward was crowned on Feb. 28, and on March 13 he granted 
a new comirission to Somerset with enlarged powers, tlie body of 
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executors being tranaformed into a council and placed under 
Somenef s control. His administration may be regarded aa the 
temporary triumph of tlie Protestant party, to bo followed by tlie 
reaction under Mary, before the final settlement of the Beformatioii 
by the firmness of Elizabeth. 

The state of afioirs was such oa to demand the ntmoet prudence, 
but to tempt a man like Somerset to rashness. On the continent 
the Beformation seemed in danger. Lutlier had died shortly before 
Henry YIIL (1M6). The CouncU of Trent had assembled in 1545 
to relay the foundations of the Catholic Cliurch. The emperor 
Charles Y. had defeated the Fh>testant princes at Muhlberg (April 
22, 1547). Francis I. died March 22nd, and was succeeded by 
Henry II., who began his reign by assisting the Scottish Catholics, 
and encouraging tbcm to break off the projected marriage of their 
young queen to Edward YL He was prompted to this course by 
the princes of Lorraine, whose sister, Mary of Guise, was the widow 
of James Y. and mother of the queen of Scots. 

The castle of St. Andrews, where' the slayers of cardinal Beaton 
had taken refuge, surrendered to a French force, Aug. 1547, where- 
upon Somerset invaded Scotland and gained a great victory at 
Pinkie, near Musselburgh, Sept 10. But the humiliation of this 
defeat, and the cruelty of the English after the battle, (mly the 
more alienated the Scotch Catholics, who very soon sent the in£uit 
queen to Fmnoe and betrothed her to tlie dauphin, afterwards 
Francis H. 

Meanwhile the Reformation had been pushed forward at home. 
The 2seal of one London parish had purged its church of images, 
pictures, and even the crucifix; a general ecclesiastical visitation 
had been instituted for the removal of images, the asitertion of the 
royal supremacy, and the use of the English tongue in the church 
services ; and Bonner and Grardiner had been imprisoned for pror 
testing against these measures (Sept), 1 hough they were soon 
released. The parliament, which met Nov. 4, placed all offices, 
including bishoprics, in the king's hands, and the bishops were 
reappointed, during pleasure, without even the show of a conge 
(f^lire. They repealed the statutes of Homy lY. and Henry Y. 
against the LoUaids, with the Six Articles, and other penal mea- 
sui'es of the last reign. They enjoined communion in both kinds, 
and imposed severe penalties for speaking irreverently of the 
Eucharist. They vested all the remaining property of ecdesiastical 
corporations in tlie crown, to be employed for uses of learning and 
religion ; but much of it was diverted to the enrichment of the 
new nobility. They abolished the many treasons created in the 
last reign, restoring the statute uf Edward III., and they increased 

L S 
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Iho severity of tlie laws against vBgnvncy. The work thus beg^un 
was carried on by the council, who bad already regulated preaching 
by the publication of twelve homilies to be read in all churches, 
and who now issued proclamations against superstitious popular 
customs (1548). A committee of bishops and divines was appointe<l 
to amend the ofBces of the church ; and the result of their labourH 
\yas the FiitST Book of Ooumon Prayer, the use of which was 
enjoined by parliament in the first Act of Uniformity (Jan. 1549). 
A revised edition, called the Second Book, was published in 1552. 
Tliis work was, in all essential points, the basis of our present 
Prayer-book. The chief subsequent alterations were made in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Charles II. Perfect liberty was given for 
the ose of the English Bible, many editions of which were pub- 
lished dming Edward's reign. The same parliament permitted the 
marriage of the clergy ; and they continued fasting, not as a reli- 
gious act, but to encourage the fisheries. 

But a change more important tlian all the rest was the esta- 
blishment of (lie thedlogical doctrines of tlie continental reformers. 
Luther's articulum tiantia aut labentis ecclesix, the doctrine of 
justification by faith, was fully adopted by tlie English reformers ; 
while in most points they followed the guidance of John Calvin. 

Meanwhile the course of politics was far from < running smooth. 
The opposition of Gkirdiner and Bonner was again silenced by im- 
prisonment, soon followed by deprivation of their sees ; but a more 
formidable danger arose from the intrigues of the protector's brotlier, 
lord Seymour of Sudeley, admiral of England. He had married 
queen Catherine Parr, and on her death he had formed a plan to 
marry tlie princess Elizabeth and to obtain possession of the king's 
person. He was attainted by parliament and executed on Tower 
Hill (March 20, 1549), his brother, the protector, reluctantly con- 
senting to sign his death-warrant 

The following summer was marked by popular insurrections, 
partly agaiiist the new order of things and partly caused by 
pressing social disorders which had arisen during the state of 
tmnsition. While prices were vastly enhanced by tlio discoveries 
of gold and silver in the New World, the coin had been repeatedly 
debased to meet the necessities of the court. While the suppression 
of monasteries had not only deprived the poor of the alms they 
gave, but thrown monks and friars upon the world, the means of 
subsistence werid narrowed by the enclosure of vast parks, chiefly 
by the new nobUity, and the poor were crushed by the vagrant 
laws. Somerset's efforts to give redress by a personal hearing of 
complaints, and by a proclamation against enclosures, had only 
sanctioned the popular discontent. An insurrection in the webf. 
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demandiog the complete restoratioxi of Komanum, was put down by 
lord BcssELL, who was created in the next year earl of BedfoH, 
and was the ancestor of the dncal house. "Ket's rebellion," in 
Norfolk, was suppressed still more severely by Warwick. 

These disorders were laid at the door of Somerset, who was also 
accused of desiring to moke peace with France and Scotland, 
witliout gaining any success in war. Besides, he had made himself 
unpopular by his arrogance, and especially by his demolition of 
several churches and bishops' pahices to clear a site for his mansion 
in the Strand. (That mansion, '*old Somerset House," deserves 
notice as the first specimen of Italian architecture in England. Its 
site is now occupied by the noble Italian edifice designed by sir 
William Chambers for George III.) A party was formed in the 
council by Warwick and Southampton against Somerset, who was 
deserted by nearly all his friends save Cranmer and the secretary 
Cecil, afterwards the great lord Burleigh. He sought safety in 
submission, and confessed, on his knees, the charges against him. 
An act of parliament deprived him of all his offices and sentenced 
liim to a fine of 2000L a year in land {Dec. 1549). The king, 
however, remitted the fine, and Somerset was soon restored to the 
council and apparently reconciled to Warwick (April 1550). 

Warwick had to cope vrith the same difficulties as Somerset 
and, with more than Somerset's imprudence, he wanted his sin- 
cerity. He concluded peace with France and Scotland, giving up 
Boulogne for 400,000 crowns (March 1550;. While his partisans 
were enriched by the forfeiture of several Catholic bishops, he 
obtained for himself the dukedom of Northumberland (1551), and 
signalized his elevation by the destruction of his old rival. 
Somerset had formed a conspiracy to recover his power and seize 
the persons of his enemies at the council. He was arrested at tlic 
council-board (Oct.), tried at Westminster Hall, and beheaded on 
Tower Hill, Jan. 22, 1552. 

The Beformation proceeded meanwhile under the auspices of 
Cranmer and his friends ; of whom Bidley had been made bisliop 
of the united sees of London and Westminster, Hooper bishop of 
Gloucester, and Miles Coverdale bishop , of Exeter. Forty-two 
Articles of Bdiyion were drawn up (1551), a second Act of Uni-' 
formity was passed, and fasts and holidays were regulated by 
parliament (1552). Though there were no executions of Catholics, 
to excuse^ the cruelties of the next reign, yet the pains of heresy 
were enforced against Protestant schismatics ; and, among others, 
Joan Bocher was burnt as an Anabaptist (1550). Great eiforts 
were made to induce the lady Mary to conform, but she eteiul- 
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fa*ll^ rcfnaed; and, out of deferenco to Uie power of licr cousin 
CliarlfB v., slie was allowed tlie private exercise of her religion. 

Nortliumberlund, Ibnugh in liig last mnmente he professed to 
liave alnaja been a Catljolic, now brought hia affected zcnl for 
Protefltsntism to the aid of his fomily ambition. The king's heal tli 
was giving vny. An attack of Bnutll-p<a in April. 15S2, had been 
followed b; consumption. Northumberland worked upon his fears of 
u Catholic revolution to induce him to assume Uio power, which his 
fiitlier had onlj eieroised by the eanotion of parliament, to dispose 
of llio crown bj will, in favour of the ledy JaKB Gbey, of whoso 
parentage and character we shall epcak presently. Edward sum- 
moned the judges to draw up the necebsaij deed; and. on their 
objecting to it as illegal, the dying king showed a flasli of his 
bthcr's temper, and " asked, with sharp vorda and an angry iMinn- 
tenance, where wore the letters patent." Northumberland threat- 
ened furiously. The deed wo* drawn and signed by' the council, 
Crannicr hesitating to the last (Jane 21, 1553). 

Meanwhile the king was rapidly sinking; liis physicians gnve 
place to nn ignomnt woman, who promised a certain cure ; and, 
while rumours of poison were spread among the common people, 
Mary and Northumberland were seeking aid — -llie one from the 
emperor, and the other from Franco— for the impending conflict. 
The king eipired at Greenwich on Thursday the 6tli of July, 1553. 
in the IGth year of his age and the Tthofhis reign; and witli him 
ended the mule line of the house of Tudor, Besides all the good 
tliat was hoped or said of him, he left deeds as his imperishable 
memorials in the gnimmnr-schools which bear his name throughout 
tlie land, and especially in the magnificent lioepitals, fbr the miud 
and body, of Christ's Glmrch and St. Thomas. 
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parliament and the will of Henry Vm. had settled the BueceBBiou, 
after Edward, on tlie princesses Mary and Elizabeth in order, and 
after tlieni on the heirs of the two daughters of Mart Tudok 
(daughter of Heniy VII.) by her second marriage with Charles 
Brandon duke of Suffolk. The following table shows their gene- 
alogies : — 

llENKY Vli. 

\ 

I I I 

Hekkt yill. Margaret, queen of Scots. Mary, queen of France, 

ni. (1) Catherine. ancestress of the Stuart branch, m. Charles Brandon, 

(2) Anne Boleyn. passed over in the will of Henry VIII. duke of SufTulk. 

I I 



Mart, 
net 38 in 1553. 



Elizabeth, 
set. 20 In 1653. 



Frances, fel. 36 in 1553. 
m. Henry Grey, 
marquis of Dorset 
and duke of Suffolk. 
I 



Jank, aet. 17 in 1553. 

m. lord (julUirord Dudley, 

son uf the duke of Northumberland, 



Catherine. 



Mary. 



Eleanor, 
countess 
of Cumberland, 
d. in 1547. 



Margaret. 



Thiis lady Jani<: Grey was the eldest of tlie four representatives 
of Mary Tudor. She added to the most gentle temper and the 
rarest piety and virtue, accomplishments in learning which distin- 
guished her above all the women even of tliat learned age, though 
the princesses Mary and Elizabeth were but little her inferiors. For 
tliis she thanked her tutor, whose gentle methods of instniction were 
the more winning from their contrast to the severity of her parents. 
She knew Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and devoted the houi's which 
her friends spent in hunting, to such reading as the ' Phsedon ' of 
Plato. From these studies she was called, sorely against her will, 
to the throne, the prison, and the block. She was married to lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland's fourth son. May 25th, 1553, 
and was at Sion house when Edward died. When Northumberland 
came to conduct her to the Tower, which was first her palace and 
then her prison, she showed the greatest reluctance and alarm, 
but yielded, praying for strength, and was proclaimed amidst the 
ominous silence of the people (July 9). To increase her disgust 
she learnt that her husband was to be made king; and she plainly 
warned him that lie, at least, had no title to the crown. 

Meanwhile the lady Marv, summoned by Northumberland to 
tlie death-bed of her brother, had stopped at Hunsdon (Hoddeadon) 
in Hertfordshure, just in time to escape into Norfolk, whence she 
wrote to the council to claim the crown. Her letter anrived the 
day after the proclamation of queen Jane. Friends gathered round 
her; and, when Northumberland marched to meet them, the 
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members of the council who remained in London escapod from hii 
guards in the Tower and proclaimed queen Mury, amidst the exulta- 
tion of the people (July 19). Northumberland, deserted by his 
army, was arrested at Cambridge (July 20) and committed to the 
Tower (July 25), with his sontt, tlie lady Jane, bishop Ridley, who 
liad preached against Mary at Paul's Cross on Sunday the 16tli, 
and many other leaders. 

On Aug. 3 the queen entered the city, attended by the princess 
Elizabeth and the ex-queen Anne of Cleves. She went straight to 
the Tower, and released the duke of Norfolk, bishop Gardiner, 
lord Courtenay (the young and handsome son of that marquis of 
Exeter who had been beheaded in 1539), jand other prisoners. She 
assured the lord mayor and aldermen that, ** albeit her own con- 
science was stayed in matters of religion, yet she meant not to 
compel or strain men's consciences." But her own convictions 
were too strong, and party spiiit ran too high, for neutrality or 
even moderation. A tumult at Paul's Cross the next day, on 
Bonner's restitution to his see, was made the occasion for forbidding 
any to preach without a special licence, which was only granted to 
known Bomanists. ' 

On the 18th the duke of Northumberland, and his son the earl 
of Warwick, pleaded guilty of treason before their peers ; and the 
next day sir Andrew Dudley and three other gentlemen were tried 
before a special commission and also pleaded guilty. Northum- 
berland, after abject entreaties for life, was beheaded, with sir John 
Ghxtea and sir Thomas Palmer (Aug. 22). All died professing 
themselves Catholics, and exhorting the people to return to the 
faith. Warwick was respited, and died in the Beauchamp Tower 
(Oct. 21,1554), on the wall of which he has left his name, "John 
DuDLE," with floral emblems of the names of his four brothers. 
Seldom has the triumph of a sovereign over rival claimants been 
attended with so little severity. 

The remission of the second portion of the last subsidy raised the 
tide of Mary's popularity to its height, and the religious reaction 
was scarcely opposed, except by the foreign refugees for conscience 
sake ; and they were ordered to leave the country. Among them 
was the illustrious Peter Martyr. Mass was said in St. Paul's in 
Latin, the crucifix was replaced, and the *' real presence " was de- 
fended fi-om the pulpit.' The marriages of the clergy were no 
longer recognised. Gardiner was appointed chancellor (Aug. 23) 
and was associated with the lately restored bishops in a commission 
to purify the episcopal bench. Hooper bishop of Gloucester, the 
most zealous Protestant on the bench, was deprived and imprisoned 
in the Fleet (Sept. 1) ; Latimer, who had boldly come to Lonflmi 
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though warned to escape, was sent to join Bidley and Coverdale in 
the Tower (Sept. 4). Cranmer was also warned; but; far from 
flying, he published a protest against tite restoration of the muss, 
and was committed to the Tower (Sept. 14). He was tried for 
treason before a special commission (Nov. 13), with lady Jane Grey« 
her husband, and his brothers Ambrose and Henry Dudley. AH 
pleaded guilty, and were respited for the time. Negociations were 
secretly opened with Borne, and Commendone, the envoy of Julius 
III., came privately to coiu't and carried back a letter from Mary 
praying for the reconciliation of England to the church ; but the 
time was not yet come to receive cardinal Pole, whom the pope, on 
hearing of Mary s accession, had appointed legato to England, and 
who was impatient to return. 

The emperor's envoy, Renard, had been Mary's constant adviser ; 
and, under the- guise of a politic moderation, had recommended a 
thorough suppression of heresy. He now urged the marriage of 
Mary to his master's eldest son, don Philip^ prince of Castile, The 
proposed marriage was most unpopular. - The council and the 
people were averse to any foreign marriage ; and the queen, in the 
first days of her accession, had promised compliance with tlieir 
wishes. But in an alliance with the imperial family they saw too 
true an earnest that the religious persecution, wliich had raged 
for yeai-s Jn the Netherlands and Spain, would be imitated in 
England ; nay, tliat even the horrors of the Inquisition might be 
introduced. The popuhir feeling leaned towards Courtenay, whom 
the queen had created earl of Devon; while a party among the 
Protestants desired his union to the' princess Elizabeth. 

Mary was crowned on Oct. 1, and parliament met on Oct. 5. 
They declared the queen's legitimacy and right to the crown, 
annulled all the religious laws of the last reign, aboUshed all tlie 
new treasons, restricted the prsemunire, and restored the form of 
public worship as it had been in the last year of Henry YIII. 
Tliey also reversed the attainder of the duke of Norfolk. But to 
tlio Spanish marriage they showed an invincible dislike, and their 
petition against it was received with a Tudor explosion of onger 
(Nov. 16). They were squally firm against the queen's desire to 
exclude ElizabeUi from the succession. That princess, who had 
carried compUance so far as to hear mass, now withdrew from the 
court : her life was threatened several times, and was only protecteil 
by the politic advice of the emperor. 

The marriage treaty was concluded befpre Chiistmas, the emperor 
consenting to Philip's exclusion from the crown in case of Maiy's 
death, and to other securities against foreign influence. The dis- 
content of the people broke out into open insurrection, with tlie 
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new year (1554). Sir Thomas Wyatt rose in Kenf» sir Peter CSarew 
in Deyonshire, and the duke of Suffolk in the nJdland counties, 
against the Spanish match and for the lady Jane. Wyatt alone 
bad some success, and forced hi3 way to London. But here his 
troops deserted him, and he was taken prisoner (Feb. 7V This 
movement sealed the fate of lady Jane Grey, who, after a vnin 
attempt to convert her, suffered, with characteristic meekness, 
witldn the Tower (Feb. 12). Her husband, lord Guildford Dudley, 
was beheaded just before her on Tower-liill. Her father, the 
iluke of Suffolk, and Wjratt, were executed soon after, with sixty or 
seventy others, while 400 more were conducted before the queen 
with ropes round their necks and pardoned (March and April). 
The acquittal of sir Nicholas Throgmorton is a memorable example, 
thus early in our history, of the firmness of a jury on a state trial. 
Grardiner was also defeated in his attempt to re-enact the Six 
Articles and to obtain power to execute the sentence of convocation, 
condemning Cranmer, Bidley, and Latimer as heretics (April and 
May). The princess Elizabeth was at first committed to the Tower, 
but afterwards conveyed to Woodstock (May 19) and placed under 
the custody of sir Henry Bedingfield. When queen, slie forbade 
sir Henry to come»to court, adding, •• God forgive you, and we do ; 
and if we have any prisoner whom we would have hardly luindled 
and straitly kept, then we will send for you." 

Meanwhile the queen was manied to Philip by proxy (Marcli 6), 
and he arrived with a great fleet nt Southampton, July 20. Thence 
ho travelled, through a pouring rain, to meet the queen at Win- 
chester, where the marriage was celebrated by Gardiner, July 2.3 ; 
and henceforth all acts of government were issued in tlie names of 
king Philip and queen Mary. The union proved a wretched one. 
Mary was now thirty-eight, and Philip eleven years younger. He 
was cold, haughty, and neglectful; and she had not the art of 
winning the affection for which she yearned. She already suffered 
from the hysterical fits which tormented her last days ; and before 
long tlie mistaken hope of offspring revealed to her the incurable 
malady by which those days were numbered. Her only consolation 
was in her religion, which, though unquestionably sincere, assiuned 
the form of cruel bigotry, under the influence of her evil counsellors 
and of her own morose temper. 

The parliament, which met on Nov. 12, reversed the attainder 
of cardinal Pole, received absolution from him as legate, and com- 
pleted, under his auspices, the reconciliation of England to the see 
of Bomo. With the new year began the Marian Persecution, 
which has conferred on the queen the title of the Bloody Mary. 
Gardiner was tlie prime instigator, though he died before the 
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persecution reached its height, and not before he had shown 
symptoms of relenting. Pole, though naturally humane and gentle, 
shares the guilt of sanctioning it ; but the chief agent was Bonner, 
bishop of London, in whose diocese the majority of all the execu- 
tions took place. Christophersen, bishop of Chichester, vied with 
him in cruelty ; but nine of the fourteen dioceses were exempt from 
bloodshed. Even king Philip, deep as is the stain upon his 
memory from the subsequent cruelties of Alva in the Netherlands, 
employed his chaplains to preach against these proceedings. The 
total number of men, women, and children who were burnt— for 
even children were thrown into the flames, and some at the veiy 
moment of their birth — ^is computed as follows : — 

1555, from Febniary 72 

1556 94 

1557 79 

1558, from February to September . . . . 39 

Total 284 

Annual average 71 

The proto-martyrs were John Rogers, a canoi^ of St Paul's, and 
IfooPER, ex-bisliop of Gloucester. The former was burnt in Smith- 
field, the usual site of these executions, Feb. 4 ; the latter at Glou- 
cester, Feb. 9, 1555. Ridley and Latimer suffered together at 
Oxford, Oct. 16, when liatimer uttered, with the keen quaintness 
which adorns his sermons, the prophetic words, " Be of good com- 
fort. Master Ridley ; play the man ; we shall this day light such a 
candle, hy God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out,** 

Cranmer had been tried and condemned with Latimer and 
Ridley, but ho was reserved for humiliation before death. Irreso- 
lute by natural temper, he yielded to the unwearied artifices of his 
enemies, and was betrayed by the promise of pardon into signing a 
recantation ; but when he found that he was to die after all, he 
redeemed his error like a bravo Christian man. On the day of his 
execution (March 21, 1556) he was placed upon a platform in St. 
Mary's, Oxford ; and after a sermon by Cole, the provost of Eton, 
recounting his crimes, but comforting him as a penitent, it was 
Cranmer's turn to speak. First uttering a fervent prayer, he ex- 
horted the people against prevailing sins; and tlien, instead of tlie 
expected recantation, " Now I como," said he, ** to the great thing 
tliat trouble th my conscience more than any other thing that ever I 
said or did in my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings con- 
trary to the truth, which here I now renounce and refuse, as things 
written with my hand contrary to the truth which I thouglit in my 
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heart, and written for fear of death to aave my life.** And after 
other such worda, he declared tliat the hand which had offended 
should be first burnt. As he went on to denounce the pope an anti- 
Christ, they pulled him down and hurried him to the stake. Theret 
as he had said, he held his right hand steadily in the flame, crying 
with a loud voice, " This hand hath offended." When the lire got 
up, he was very soon dead, never stirring or crying all tlie while. The 
effect of his martyrdom, as described by a Catholic eye-witness, was 
probably the greatest check that the persecution had yet received. 

On the following day cardinal Pole was made archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He was now Mary's chief support. Gardiner hud died 
Nov. 12, 1555 ; and Philip had returned to the continent to receive 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands, which kis father abdicated in 
his £eivour at Brussels, Oct. 25, 1555. The other dominions of 
Charles V. were soon added, except the hereditary states of Austria 
and the elective dignity of the empire, in which he was succeeded 
by his brother Ferdinand. Charles retired to a Spatiish convent, 
where he relieved his houi-s of devotion with the construction of 
mechanism ; and it is said that the impossibility of making his clocks 
keep together taught him at last the folly of his Ufe-long effort to 
moke the minds of men move in uniformity. 

Passing over the conspiracies which added to Mary's troubles, we 
come to the closing scene. In 1557 Philip revisited England, only 
to induce Mary to join in his war with France, which, after one 
brilliant success at the battle of ^^ Quentin (Aug. 10), led to the loss 
of Calais, the last remnant of the conquests of the Plantagenets. 
Left without succour from England, the dty was surprised and 
taken by the duke of Guise, Jan. 7, 1558. The people of England 
resented this loss as the greatest national disgrace, not being yet 
prepared to welcome it as their final deliverance from an unwise am- 
bition. The queen felt it as the climax to her troubles. In Sep- 
tember she was attacked by a prevailing fever, and she died Nov. 17, 
1558, in the 6th year of her reign and the 43rd of her life. She was 
buried in Henry VII. 's chapel, Westminster, Dec. 13. Her minister 
and kinsman, cardinal Pole, died on the same day with herself. 

The reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, corresponding 
very nearly to the first half of the 16th century (a.d. 1509-1558;, 
form a distinct period in the history of English literature, which has 
been called the "Age of the Protestant Beformation." Its cha- 
racter was determined by the revival of dasaieal learning, and by tne 
great religious movements of the time. Men had little time or in- 
clination for the lighter graces of literature, and even poetry ha^l a 
serious complexion. John Skblton fd. 1529), the tutor of Ueiir'- 
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VIII., was the chief of a number of quaint Esitirists who did not 
spai'e tlie abuses of the chujxih. The ill-&tted Henry Howard earl 
of SuttUEY (1516-1547) created a new epoch by the twofold service 
of giving the earliest example of English blank verse in his transla- 
tion of the Mneid^ and of being the first to imitate the great Italian 
poets, especially Petrarch, and to introduce the form of poetry called 
the tonnet. His contemporary, the elder sir Thomas Wyatt, wrote 
satires, epi grains, and other miscellaneous poetry. .Both attempted 
versions of the Psalms ; and these, with otlier efforts, formed the 
basis of (he complete metrical translation which was published early 
in the next reign, under the namet cf Stemhold and Hopkins, and 
which is known as the " Old Version," in contradistmction to the 
feebler "New Version" of Tate and Brady. The drama began to 
form itself out of the "Mysteries" and "Miracle-plays" of the 
Middle Ages. 

The prose of this age is of two kinds : works modelled on the 
Greek and Boman classics, and theological compositions. The 
pnnting-press already multiplied copies of the classics, and Greeh 
learning fought its way against the " Trojans," as its opponents were 
called in the universities. Erasmus, whose own visit to England 
had great influence, praises the exactness of English scholarship. 
BoGKR Ascham's Schoolmaster is still one of the best works on edu- 
cation in our language ; and sir Thomas More imitated Plato's 
vision of an imaginary republic in his celebrated Utopia. 

In religious literature, the period derived its glory from the Eng- 
lish versions of the Bible, the chief of which were : 1. Tk/ndale's 
New Testament (1526) and Pewfafeticfc (1531) ; 2. Coverdales Bible 
(1537), the first complete and authoiised translation, and still used 
in the English Psalter ; 3. Matthew's Bible, edited on the continent 
by John Rogers^ the proto-martyr ; 4. Cranmer's, or the Great Bible 
(1540); and 5. The Geneva New Testament, a revision of Tyndale's, 
by Whittingham, a refugee in the reign of Mary. The composition, 
of the English Prayer Book has been already noticed. 

Most of the original works in theology were in Latin — those of 
the reign of Henry VIII. almost entirely so. The English works 
are chiefly IVacts and Sermons by the reformers and martyrs, espe- 
cially Tyndale, Ridley, Granmer, and Latimer. I^atimer's Ser- 
mons are perhaps the best of all, for their simple energy and quaint 
wit. The great work of John Fox, commonly known as *The 
Book of Martyrs,' belongs to the latter part of this period. 

In history, the Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed, the Life of 
Wdsey by George Cavendish, and the Journal of King Edward' a 
lieign by himself, &Te valuable sources of information. 



CHAPTEK XXI. 

THE uousB or Tvwm— continued. 

BLIZABETH- 4.D. 1568-1603. 

Section 1. — Progrem rf the Heform/iUot). 

The long leign of GuzABETir (155S-IC03) contains three senee uf 
chief events ' the hietoiy of the ReformAtiaD at home and in France 
and tho Xetheilanda - the affuini of Scotland and the lata of ita un- 
happy queen anil the tlnal period oF secnrity vhich followed tlie 
deatmctioii of the Spanish Armada. These will be related sepa- 
miely, aa &r a« possible, though the Urat too are for the most part 
con temporaneouB. 

Elizabeth was proclaimed by the coaocil Not. 17, 15.'58, nnd 
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proceeded from Hatfield to London (No 7. 24) amidst universal 
rejoicings. All prisoners for religion were at once released, and pro- 
clamation was issued forbidding unlicensed preaching, and restoring 
part of the Englisli service (Dec. 27). The queen was crowned on 
Jan. 13, 1559, by the bishop of Carlisle, the only prelate who would 
officiate, and parliament met on Jan. 21. They declared Elizabeth's 
legitimacy and title, and restored the supremacy of the crown, as 
settled by Henry VIII., and the laws enacted for religion under 
Edward Y I. The denial of the queen's title was again made treason. 
The queen was empowered to intrust her spiritual jurisdiction to a 
commission, and hence arose the too famous Court of High Commig- 
tion. The Englisli Liturgy was restored, and its use prescribed 
under heavy penalties by a new Act of Uniformity, Some resistance 
was shown in convocation, and a public disputation in Westminster 
Abbey was cut short by the withdrawal of the Catholics. Nearly 
all the bishops refused the oath of supremacy, and were deprived ; 
and it was some years before the bench was fully reconstituted 
under tlio primacy of archbishop Parker (consecrated Dec. 17, 1559). 
The ministers who chiefly directed these changes were the lord 
keeper, sir Nicholas Bacon (father of the great lord Bacon), and the 
secretary of state, sir William Cecil, afterwards lord Burleigh. 

Before their prorogation (May 8) parliament had addressed the 
queen very earnestly on the subject of her marriage. Elizabeth, 
who had already refused the overtures of Philip II., her late sister's 
husband, now expressed her resolution to have for her epitaph, 
'* Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden queen ;" and 
she kept her word, in spite of all that her detractors have said. 
It is true that, at different periods of her reign, she entertained 
the advances of several suitors ; and in 1579 she went so far as to 
order the dmwing up of her marriage contract with the duke of 
Aujou, but the marriage was ultimately broken off. Her relations 
with the earl of Leicester need further elucidation, but she probably 
never contemplated marriage with him. 

In foreign politics a new scene was opening. Ever since the 
accession of Charles V., the constant wars between France and the 
Empire had left England free to choose her part; but now that 
Philip saw his hopes of union with Elizabeth gone, and England 
fully committed to the Reformation, he hastened to conclude peace 
with France. The general pacification of Cdieau-CamhreaiSt be- 
tween France, England, and Spain, was completed in April, 1559 ; 
and the new alliance between Spain and France was cemented by 
the marriage of Philip TL. to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry IL 
Henry was accidentally killed at the tournament held on the occa- 
sion (July 10, 1559), and was succeeded by his son Francis II., 
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whose inarriBge with Maiy qneen of Soots had been oompleled • 
year before (April 24, 1558). The young king was weak, both in 
body and mind ; and the Guises, who were now all>powerful, com* 
menced the persecution of the HuguanoUt as the French Protestants 
were called, by a curious corruption of the name they had borrowed 
fiom Germany, Eidgenouen (i. e. oonfederaJUM). The death of 
Francis II. (Dec. 5, 1560), and the accession of his brother Charles 
IX., under the regency of the queen-mother, the infamous Oatiis- 
RiNE DE* Medici, led to the great religious ware, in which the cause 
of the Huguenots was upheld by the two Henries of Navarre, fitther 
and son, the prince of Gond€, and the three brothers Goligiiy, against 
Catherine and the Guises ; in which they suffered the great defeats 
oiJamac and Moncontour (1569), and the atrocious Mastaere of 8t, 
Barthdiomew (Aug. 24, 1572) ; and which were oply ended by the 
accession of Henry of Navarre as Henrt IY., and his great victory 
at Ivry (1589). 

The influence of these events in England, though indirect, was 
most Important. On the queen*s accession, Mary of Scotland and 
her husband the dauphin quartered the arms of England on their 
shield, and assumed the royal title. No notice was taken of the 
remonstrances of Elizabeth, who on her part complied with the 
requests for aid made by the Protestants both in Scotland and in 
France. A fleet sent to the Firth of Forth (Jan. 1560) compelled a 
French army to capitulate at Leith ; and a treaty was made at 
Edinburgh, by which the French evacuated Scotland, and Francis 
and Mary engaged to lay aside the arms and title of the crown of 
England (July 6). In 1562 Elizabeth sent a force, under Ambrose 
Dudley earl of Warwick, to the aid of the Protestants in Normandy. 
They took Havre ; but on the pacification which followed between 
the Catholics and Huguenots, both united against the English, who' 
were driven from Havre (July 28, 1563), and other towns which 
they had garrisoned. On April 1, 1564, peace was concluded with 
France ; and the claim of England to Calais was finally, though 
tacitly, relinquished. 

Meanwhile the final settlement of the reformed Church of England 
was made by the parliament of 1563, and convocation drew up the 
39 Articles, as they now stand. Having reached this point, the 
queen was resolved, like her &tther, to bring all her subjects to uni- 
formity in religion ; and henceforth she was involved in an incessant 
conflict with two opposite parties. The Catliolics were repressed 
by the penal laws, and in some cases their share in treasonable 
plots seemed to justify severe measures. But at the other pole of 
the ecclesiastical world a party had arisen, including many shades of 
opinion, which were long confounded by their adversaries under 
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the oommon name of PurUanum, They desired a form of worship 
more thoroughly purified from the usages of the Church of Rome 
than that which was now established in England. Their chief 
objections were against the decorations of the churches, the vest- 
ments of the clergy, the use of the ring in marriage, and the sign 
of the cross in baptism. Such objections had already been made to 
the settlement arranged by Granmer, chiefly among the more zealous 
refugees from the Marian persecution ; and tliere were disputes on 
these matters at Frankfort in 1554. But the exiles brought back 
with them further views respecting Galvinistic theology, civil liberty, 
and other peculiar doctrines, which were most distasteful to Eliza- 
beth, but were secretly favoured by some of her council, including 
Cecil and Walsingham. Many openly refused to conform to the 
worship of the established church, and were called NonconformiaU. 
When they proceeded to form congregations of their own, they be- 
came ** the Separation,'* or Dissenters. As early as 1564 we find the 
queen issuing strict orders to the bishops to enforce conformity ; 
while the cause of the Nonconformists was supported, for his own 
ends, by the queen's £Eivourito, Robert Dudley earl of Leicester, son 
of the late duke of Northumberland. Nonconformist divines were 
deprived of their preferments (1565), their books condemned (1566), 
their congregations broken up, and the worshippers imprisoned and 
brought before the bishops, who failed to convince them of their 
errors (1567). Neither the primate Parker (d. 1575), nor his suc- 
cessor Grindal (d. 1583), was disposed to more severe measures i 
but Elizabetli at length found a zealous servant in archbishop 
Whitgift, who used the Court of High Commission as a sort of in- 
quisition, only stopping short of torture and death. The most emi- 
nent of the Nonconformists was Thomas Cartwright, Margaret pro- 
Tesaor of divinity at Cambridge, who had a warm controversy with 
Whitgift ; he fled to the continent (1573), was imprisoned by the 
Court of High Commission (1590-1593), and died at Warwick 1603. 
Bobert Browne also deserves notice, not so much for his own merits 
as for the accident which gave his name to the party who were 
afterwards called Independents, Their entire denial of the authority 
of civil magistrates in matters of religion was construed into a 
treasonable attack on tlio queen's supremacy, and many of them 
were hanged at Tyburn. Tlie most celebrated of these ** Brownist" 
martyrs were Burrow, Greenwood, and Penry, who sufiered, imder 
circumstances of great cruelty, in 1593. Still the power of the 
Puritans increased steadily during the reign of Elizabeth, and it was 
oflly by her direct authority that some of their proposals failed in par- 
liament. On one of these occasions (1571) the queen stretched, her 
prerogative so far as to imorison the mover of the obnoxious hilL 
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But there were otlier iMtariea who were rcBanled ui ODisiJt of 
the widEst limits of lolerution, and for wham (he Arts of SmitMeld 
were etill kindled. In 15T5 a ocingregBtian or Auabeptiita were 
seizad ; some recanted ; elcTeti were Betitenc«l to tbe stake, but 
banished ; and two were bomt. Fox, tbo martjrologiat. prayed tbu 
queen to inflict some other death than burning — ■ deoislve proof of 
the apiniana 'then held aboat tbe rappression of boreBj' by capibil 
puniahment. Elizabeth's whole eocUaiaBlioU policy may be ex- 
plained by her preference of Lutheronism to Cslvintam. and her 
resolve to enforce nniformity and to maintain ber own supremat.7. 



CHAPTEB XXir. 



ELIZABETH. 

Seotion n.—Man/ Stuart and the Catholka. a.d. 1558-1587. •. 

Tug great drawback on Elizabeth's proiperity yme Mart Btuart 
queen of Scots, whose superior beouly hurt the vanity of tbo 
woman as much as her rival claims troubled the policy of the ' 
qaeen. Mary was a princeea of Ibo honao of Tudor, through her 
Cither James V., eon of Margaret Tudor, the Becoud daughter of 
Heorj VIL After Elizabeth, therefore, she was the legitimate heir 
to thecrown of England, though her branch had been jiassed over, 
by the will of Henry VIII., in favour of liis yoonger nster'e children. 
Her mother was Maiy of Guise, the eieter of the duke of Gnise and 
tlie cardinal Lorraiae, Her father died a week after her birth, 
which took place Dec. T, 1542. Her training devolved upon her 
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moOier ; white the government of Scotland feU into the hand. ,rf 
««dmal^ton. who defeated the attempt to nJteher tolStjJ 
pnnoe of Wales, and betrothed her to the dauphin F^^ l^^ 
fifa year she waa taken to the oonrt of P™n^ .„d educi^ted there 
Ul h^ mamage (April 24. 1358). It is no wonderrw^ 
though ,t waa the chief aouice of all her troubles, that ahT^^ 

t,^*^ ^'^"^ ^ » *^""«^ Frenchwoman^ U-^pi^ 
tte court of France, at that time the most dissolute in E^'sTj 
the worst possible training to a temper too prone to levihT ^ 

. J*r r '^i*^r •"""»''* "P- "^ '^'"°'«- by inevitable neces- 
sity, the nva of the Protestant Elizabeth, in the eyes of the CathoU^ 
except amt large party in England who held Jt to loyalty wd,^ 
a settled govermneat. We have referred (chap, xxi.) to the asLlm 
of her claims, and the evento which led to the oe^ ..f^nT , 

^y 6. 1560). Tl»t event left Scotland la tKiSsS^Sept 
testanta, whose leaders had fonned u onfederacy by the name^f 
tte Lords of the Congregation. The life and soul of their p^U 
the great preacher. Jom, Knox, who had brought back from lU^ 
exile at (^neva the most devoted attachment to the doctrines rf 
Calvn^^and to the Presbyterian model of church govem^entTanl 
who added to an uncompromising hatred of Popish usages a morose 
d.slJ.e to evety form of worldliness. Added to thisVas Z^- 
^emest asaerbou of the principle, not merely of the union of Church 
and State, but that all civil government must be conformed to these 
maxims of religion which the Church teaches. Eve^ depart^ 
trom to principle was stigmatised as Eraaiani,m. a name deriv^ 
ifomi,raUu^ a Swiss physician, who opposed Uie views of Be™ 
Calvin upon ecclesiastical tliscipline. 

.Such was the plattbnn upon which the Scottish parliament of 
"fi^^"'"^:^''^ esteblishment of religion, and of w^^cHran^ 
and Mary did not conceal their dislike. On the death of vZZ.\ 
(Dec. 5. 1560). Ma^ would fain have stayedln plt:^^rtl^^^ 
jealousy of the queen-mother. Catherine de Medicis. d^ided her 
departure She took a piteous farewell of the beloved shores and 
landed at Leith. Aug 19. 1581. "a stmnger to her subjecrwXut 
experience, without allies, and almost without a friend ' 

The celebration of mass in her chapel, on the first Sunday was 
jhesigual for a not. Next Sunday John Knox preached ac;ai,^ 
idolatry, and m personal interviews he spared neither the Dride of 
the sovereign nor the feelings of the light-hearted woman of nine- 
teen. Henceforth she looked on him as an enemy, and he regarded 
her as a Jezebel. But her beauty and her spirit won the chivalrous 
affection of the youthful portion of her subjects : the few Catholics 
were still loyal ; and the fanaticism of her enemies was kept i- 
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check by the ability and moderation of her natural brother, Jamei 
Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, whom she created sncoesaiyely earl oi 
Mar and earl of Murray, 

Elizabeth corresponded with her in a tone of sisterly affection, 
which became, howevel*, more imperious when she gave advice on 
Mary's marriage. But the queen of Scots chose her cousin Henry 
lord Damley, son of the earl of Lennox, whose countess was tho 
daughter of Margaret Tudor and sister of James Y. Damley there- 
fore stood in the same degree of descent from Henry YII. as Mary, 
and was, after her, the next heir to the crown of England (see the 
genealogical table of the House of Tudor). They were married 
July 29, 1565 ; and Mary conferred on Damley the title of king. 

Incensed at this union of two rival claimants of her crown, and 
at Damley' 8 disobedience (for she claimed his allegiance, as bom in 
England), Elizabeth began to intrigue with the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, to whose party the earl of Murray went over. But the 
popular feeling was now with Mary ; and the lords, who had taken 
up arms, fled to England. Elizabeth received them angrily, and 
disavowed their cause ; while Mary, intoxicated with success, joineil 
the League of Bayonne for the destruction of Protestantism. , 

Damley had meanwhile revealed his heartless and profligate cha- 
racter. Wearied of his society, the queen sought the amusements 
which she had loved at the court of France. A Piedmontese, named 
David Rizzio, son of a teacher of music, pleased her so much that 
she made him her French secretary, and passed much time in liis 
society. Her jealous husband resolved to strike her through her 
favourite, and allied himself, for this object, with the parly of the 
Douglases. As Mary was supping in private with Bizzio and her 
servants, the conspirators burst into the room, guided by Darnley % 
himself ; and, in spite of the cries and resistance of tho queen, who 
was in the sixth month of her pregnancy, Buthven stabbed Bizzio 
before her &ce, and the rest dragged him into the next apartment, 
and despatched him with fifty-six wounds (March 9, 1566). On 
leaming that he had expired, Mary said, *' I will then dry my tears, 
and study revenge.'* She dissembled her feelings, pardoned the 
conspirators, and appeared to be reconciled to her husband, while 
she restored to her favour Murray and the other banished lords, 
whom Damley had called back to Scotland to strengthen his party. 
On the 19th of June, 1566, she gave birth to a son, who was bap- 
tized, according to the rites of the Church of Bome, by the name of 
James, and became afterwards king of Scotland and England. 

Darnley, continuing his profligate course of life, had again left 
the court, when he was taken ill, it was said with the small-pox, • 
near Glasgow. Mary brought him to Edinburgh, where he was 
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lodged in a solitary house called the Kirk of Field, Early on the 
morning of Feb. 10, 1567, the houee, with all its inmates, was blown 
ap with gunpowder, and the dead body of the king was found in a 
neighbouring field. Suspicion at once fell upon the queen and 
James Hepburn earl of BothweU^ who had for some time been her 
chief adviser. The earl of Lennox openly accused BothwcU, who 
was acquitted by the use of intimidation (April 12). He formed 
a league among the nobles, carried off the queen as she was 
returning from a visit to her son at Stirling (April 24), and married 
her on the 15th of May, having divorced his wife a little before. 
The celebrated sir James Melville, who was in the queen's retinue, 
bears witness to the absence of any show of reluctance on hei 
part when she was carried o£ 

At this last outrage on all decency, the ]E*rotestants took up arms 
and defeated Maiy and Bothwell at Carherry JliU^ near Edinburgh 
Bothwell escaped to end his days in a Norwegian prison, where he 
was confined for piracy, and Mary was token prisoner and conveyed 
to the castle of Loehleven, Here she was forced to resign the 
crown in favour of her in&nt son, and to commit the government 
to a council with Murray as regent The king, who had just com- 
pleted his first year, was crowned at Stirling, as James YL, July 
29, 1567. But a party was formed for the queen, who made her 
romantic escape firom Lochleven Castle, May 2, 1568, only to suffer 
a fina^ defeat from the regent at Langside, near Glasgow (May 13), 
whence she fled to the Solway Firth, and crossed over into Cum- 
berland (May 16) to throw herself on the protection of Elizabeth. 

During these scenes Elizabeth had affected to mediate between 
Mary and her subjects. She now sent her a message of sympathy* 
but refused to see her till she had cleared herself of her husband's 
murder. Mary, taken by surprise, consented to submit her cause 
to so good a friend, and she was removed to Bolton, while Murray 
was summoned to send envoys to justify his conduct. A formal 
inquiry was opened at York before the duke of Norfolk (son of the 
earl of Surrey whom Henry YIII. beheaded), the earl of Sussex, 
and sir Ralph Sadler, when the Scotch lords were startled by the 
revival of the old claim of English supremacy, and some of them 
on their part commenced an intrigue for the marriage of Mary to 
Norfolk, who was the head of a strong party comprising the 
moderate Catholics and many Protestants. Elizabeth and Cecil 
disconcerted the plot by transferring the commission to Hampton 
Court, and adding to it her most trusted counsellors, wliile Mary 
was removed, from a neighbourhood where the Catholics were 
strong, to Tutbury in Staffordshire.' After some reluctance Murray 
produced love-letters between Mary and Bothwell, and other pa'--^*- 
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which left no doabt of her guilt. Mary^s commissioners then fell 
back on her claim as a sovereign princess to refuse an answer to 
any earthly tribunal. Upon this Elizabeth assembled her council, 
and declared her conviction of Mary's guilt. She offered, however, 
to forgive the psust if Mary would resign the crown or recognise 
James's joint title, under the regency of Murray, which Mary stead- 
fastly refused. 

Plots now began to be formed for her liberation. Norfolk con- 
tinued his correspondence witli a view to a marriage, and Leicester 
entered into the plan, which the queen cut short by committing 
Norfolk to the Tower, Oct. 11, 1568. He was afterwards liberated, 
having satisfied Elizabeth of his loyalty. Meanwhile the northern 
Catholics took up arms under the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. They were dispersed by the duke of Sussex without 
a blow, and many of their followers were executed (1569). 

On Jan. 23, 1570, the regent Murray was assassinated at Lin- 
lithgow ; and a war ensued on the border between Mary's partisans 
and the English. Insurrections of Catholics broke out in Ireland ; 
in the Netherlands the duke of Alva was plotting with English 
Catholics, and planning an invasion of the realm (see ch. xxiii.) ; 
and the Guises were victorious in France (see ch. xxi.); A 
special provocation was given to Elizabeth by the publication of a 
bull of excommunication by pope Piiis V. (April 25, 1570), which 
was affixed to the gates of the bishop of London's palace by one 
Felton, who was seized and executed as a traitor (Aug. 8). Several 
other executions took place, and new laws were enacted against the 
Catholics (1571). Norfolk, having not only renewed his correspond- 
ence with Mary, in spite of his solemn promise, but entered into 
Alva's plans of invasion, was convicted of a treasonable plot to 
dethrone the queen (Jan. 16), but it was only at the instance of 
the House of Commons that she at length sent him to the block 
(June 2). Slie refused their prayer for the judgment of the queen 
of Scots as the mover of all these seditions ; and was not hurried 
into rash measures even by the hoiTible news of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in France (Aug. 24, 1572). 

The seven years from 1572 to 1579 were a period of great tran- 
quillity in England. The important events that occurred mean- 
while in the Netherlands and in the Spanish seas are related in 
the next chapter. But, in 1580, pope Gregory XIH. sent a mission 
of Jesuits, the first who had appeared in England, under Kobert 
Parsons and Edmund Campion. A proclamation was issued against 
them, to which Campion replied by a challenge to a public dis- 
putation. The next parliament (1581), among other severe acts, 
made it treason to reconcile any one to the Church of Bome ; and 
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Campion was seized, tortiired, and at len^rth oxecuU'd for high 
treason, with two other priests, Dec. 1, 1581. Tlie records of the 
next few years are full of plots, real or pretended, hy Jesuits and 
others for tlie liberation of Mary and for a Spanish invasion, wliich 
led to new penul laws and executions. 

At leugtii, in 1586, some priests of the English seminary at 
Bheima sent over an assassin, named John Savage, in conjunction 
with a priest named Anthony Ballard, to kill the queen and raise an 
insurrection, which the Spaniards were to support by an invasion. 
Among several Catholic gentlemen who joined the plot, was one from 
whom it is known as B(ibmgton'$ Conspiracy. The design was betrayed 
to the watchful secretary, Walsingham,byGifford, a seminary priest, 
and fourteen of the chief conspirators were executed (Sept. 20, 21). 
This plot sealed the £iite of Mary, whose detention had long been 
odious, while her release would only have given a rallying-point 
for civil and foreign war. A correspondence which Babington had 
held with the ex-queen was made the ground fur a charge of 
treason against her ; and she was removed to Fotheringlmy Castle, 
there to be tried before a board of forty-seven commissioners (Oct. 
11). At first she refused to plead ; then she acknowledged that 
she had corresponded with foreign powers to gain her freedom, but 
indignantly denied all schemes against the life of Elizabeth. When 
the letters to Babington, in which she approved his design, were 
produced and supported by the evidence of her two secretaries, she 
charged the latter with perjury, and Walsingham with forging the 
letters, which he expressly denied. After the trial the com- 
missioners adjourned to tiic Star Chamber at Westminster, and, 
having found her guilty, sentenced her to death for compassing the 
destruction of the queen, Oct. 25. 

But Elizabeth still showed a real or affected hesitation. She 
called a new parliament, wJiieh met on October 28 ; and wliich, after 
attainting Babington and his associates, pmyed the queen to con- 
sent to Mary's execution. She begged them to consider if there 
were any other possible expedient ; and on their replying that they 
could find none, she dismissed them with what she herself called 
" an answer without an answer." Parliament wab prorogued, Dec. 
2 ; the council confirmed the sentence against Mary, Dec. 4 ; and it 
was published, ** to the great and wonderful rejoicing of the people 
of all sorts," Dec. 6. Mary received the news as a relief from long 
biispense, and claimed the character of a martyr. She wrote a 
touching and dignified letter to Elizabeth, asking to be buried in 
France, and making some requests for her servants. She did not 
ask for life ; but urgent entreaties were made for her by the king of 
France, while her son, the king of Scotland, added threats. Again 
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Elizabetli seemed to heaitate ; and when at last she signed tlie witr- 
tant, and gave it to Daviaon the eecrebiry (Fob. 1). she affected to 
attempt ita recal : hut the council touk the responsibility, which 
they aflerwarda tlirew upon Davison, who waa lined 10,0001, and 
imprisoneil by tlie Slar-cliamber. 

The warrant was directed to the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, 
who proceeded to Fotheriiighay, where Mary receiTed tliem with a 
cheerful resignation, wlitch she maintained to the last. The next 
morning (Feb. 8, 1587) she was beheaded in tlie castle liall, in tlie 
ISH) year of her age and the 19th of her captivity, amidat a pity tor 
her fate which lias too oflen warmed into the chiyalrons but vain 
desire to reverse the just judgment of her own age upon her crimes. 

Elizabetli affected anrpriae, grief, and indignation at the exe- 
cution of the sentence. Slie siiut herself np and wept, tailed at her 
ministers, and niined Davison. James ospressed liis resentment by 
reca iing bis ambassador, and the states of Scotland offered to 
support him in taiing vengeance. But tlie grief of Elizabeth gave 
James a fair pretext to lay aside hia wrath ; and tioth were calmed 
down into contentment for the securi ty of their crowns by the skill 
of Wulaingbara, and by the aenae of their common interest in the 
cauao which had now to undergo ita laat great peril. 
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CHAPTEE XXm. 

E HOUSE OF TUDOR — conelitdtd. 



Sectios in.— The Spanish Armada. The (JiKWi's Death. 
A.D. 1587-1603. 

\t Ihe tima of tlie execution of Muiy Stuart. Plijlip tl. of Spain linil 
been &n some time preparing liie great iicheme for tlie deBtniction of 
Protestaiitigm by it Dnce invading Cnglanit rind mbduing tbe le- 
Tolted provinces ■if the Netberlande. A sliort retrospect is neccs- 
sarr to underetond the iituty of tlio ** Iiirincible Armixlii." 

Tho provinces of Hie Nither'aruJe, jr tile Loic 'Joaatriet. dow 
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foiming the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, having passed by 
marriage from the house of Burgundy to that of Austria, were in- 
herited by Charles V. from his father. They were, even before 
England, the chief seat of trade and maritime enterprise ; and the 
burghers of their great cities, such as Amsterdam, Leyden, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Ghent, and Liege, with their increasing wealth, had ac- 
quired a spirit of independence which often showed itself in turbu- 
lence. The revived learning and the new religious doctrines of the 
1 5th and 16th centuries had found in them a congenial home ; aud 
Charles Y. had persecuted the Dutch and Flemish Protestants with 
a cruelty which he was restrained from exercising in Germany. On 
his abdication at Brussels (Oct. ^5, 1555), he transmitted his maxims 
of government to his son, Philip II. ; but neither the father who 
bestowed, nor the son who received the crown of a bigot and a 
tyrant, knew that it was destined to be cast down by a young man 
on whose shoulder the emperor leant — the prince of Orange, after- 
wards known as William the Silent. 

Philip resided chiefly in the Netherlands till 1558, occupied 
with the affairs of England and France ; after his refusal by Eliza- 
beth, and his marriage to Isabella of France, he retired t^ Spain, 
leaving the regency to his natural sister, Margaret duchess of 
Parma ; but he continued, from his writing cabinet in the Escurial, 
to direct those persecutions which soon drove the provinces to re- 
bellion. In 1567 the duke of Alva was sent with an army to crusli 
both heresy aud disaffection ; and the king literally passed sentence 
of death on the whole population of the Netherlands by what has been 
well called "the most compendious death-warrant ever framed." 
The following year (1568) was marked by the judicial murders of 
the counts Egmont and Horn at Brussels, and by tiie first campaign 
of the prince of Orange, who had previously escaped. It was about 
this time that England became concerned in the affaii-s of the 
Netherlands. Some merchantmen from Spain, laden with specie 
for the army in the Netherlands, had been chased into English ports 
by French cruisers ; and Elizabeth, always ready to assist the in- 
surgents if she could also benefit herself, had seized the treasure, 
alleging that it really belonged to certain Genoese merchants, from 
whom she had simply borrowed it, to keep it safe for her brother of 
Spain I Alva retaliated, and English commerce was driven from 
the Netherlands to Hamburg (1569) ; and at the same time plots 
against the queen's life were fomented both by Philip and Alva. 
[See chap, xxii.) Meanwhile the prince of Orange obtained a 
footing in the provinces of Holland and Zeeland; Alva was re- 
called ; Elizabeth coquetted with, both parties, but many of her 
subjects joined the insurgents. In 1575 the Estates offered her the 
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Boyereignty of the revolted provinceB, which she declined, tendering 
her good offices to reconcile them with their sovereign. Besides 
hesitating to come to open war witli Philip, she was no douht influ- 
enced by her lofty ideas of kingly right, and by dislike to the ex- 
treme Protestantism of the insurgents. In 1578 she entered into a 
treaty of alliance, and aided them with ships, men, and money ; but 
a coolness arose from their overtures to the duke of Anjou (formerly 
Alen9on), the brother of Henry III. of France ; for though Anjou 
was now her suitor, and apparently a fevoured suitor, she was not 
willing to see French influence pammounjt in the provinces. Her 
ministers were opposed to her coquettish policy in both cases ; and 
would have had her reject Anjou and openly espouse the cause of 
the Netherlands, while the sympathies of the people were entirely 
with the Hollanders. In 1580 the liberated States made a formal 
declaration of their independence, and in the following year they 
placed themselves under the sovereignty of Anjou, who took his 
final departure from England as a rejected suitor. His unsuccessful 
government was closed by his death, in the same year in which an 
assassin, instigiited by Philip, murdered the prince of Orange (July 
10, 1584). 

Philip's intention to dispose of Elizabeth by the same means was 
made clear by repeated discoveries of plots, but she still hesitated 
to declare war. Embassies passed between her and the States, 
whom private Englishmen were serving as soldiers, while English 
sailors were harassing Philip's American possessions in a manner 
which savoured somewhat of piracy. The chief of these adventurers 
was sir Francis Drdlte. At length, when the loss of Antwerp by the 
patriots, after a terrible siege- (1584), brought danger to our very 
doors, and Philip's schemes against Englsmd were placed beyond 
all doubt, — ^when Henry UI. of France rejected the overtures of 
Holland, and tlie Catholic League of Joinville was formed for the 
suppression of heresy throughout Europe, — Elizabeth accepted the 
protectorate of the Netlierlands, and sent over an army under her 
tavourite, Bobert Dudley earl of Leicester (1585). 

The calumnies of his enemies in his own age, and the pens of 
the poet and novelist in ours, have consigned the name of Leicester 
to such odium that it becomes difficult to estimate his character 
truly. The calmest of his contemporaries judged that there was no 
clear evidence of the great crimes vrith which he was charged, such 
as the murder of his first wife. Amy Kobsart (his marriage with 
who:jii is mentioued in king Edward's diary), and the poisoning 
of the earl of Essex as a step to his second marriage. That his 
leaning to the Puritans was all hypocrisy has been taken for granted, 
with many other charges, for which we have only the statements of 
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his great enemies, the priestB and the enuaaarieB oi Philip. All 
agree that he was a man of mibomided Tanity and amlxtion, but a 
brave and experienced soldier. In tliis quality, lioireTer, he was 
{ar overmatched by the governor of the Netherlands, Philippe 
nephew, Alexander Famem prinee of Parma, who was routed the 
most skilful captain of his age. 

Leicester landed at Flushing ''Dec. 19, 1585), wliither his cele- 
brated nephew, sir Philip Sidney, had preceded him. He was re- 
ceived enthusiastically, and installed as governor-general at the 
Hague; but he soon fell into suspicion, through the ambiguous 
policy of Elizabeth and his own eagerness to place English garri- 
sons in the chief fortresses. Succours from England were delayed, 
while a party of the ministers, headed by Burleigh and prompted 
by the queen, carried on secret negociations with Parma. 

But while they wavered, Philip well knew tiiat HoUand was tho 
true portal of England, and he was now (1586) deep in correspond' 
ence with Parma respecting the plan of invasion which was to sub- 
due the latter and regain the former. Parma was to be rewarded 
with the hand of Mary Stuart, who was to be queen of England under 
Philip. The English people were stanch ; and they saw that the 
present conflict was a training for the coming death-grapple. ** Gk)d 
hath stirred up this action," wrote one in Leicester's army, ** to breed 
up soldiers to defend the freedom of England, which through these 
long times of peace and quietness is brought into a most dangerous 
estate, if it should be attempted." And this new martial spirit was 
inflamed by the return of Drake from the New World, whither he 
had been sent out with a fleet of twenty sail, and whence he came 
back laden with spoil, having taken San Domingo, Porto Bieo, 
Santiago, and Garthagena, and ravaged the shores of Florida. 
These successes made it more difficult for Philip to raise money in 
Flanders, where the army of Parma lay inactive for want of it. 
When the campaign of 1586 opened on the Mouse, Leicester's first 
successes only served to puff up his vanity ; the tide soon turned ; 
and his fruitless siege of Zutphen led to the loss of sir Philip 
Sidney, who was mortally wounded in a skirmish and carried to 
Amheim (Sept. 22, 1586). As he left the battlefield, in extreme 
pain from his shattered thigh, he saw a wounded soldier look 
wistfully at a bottle of water which his attendants had just brought 
him i^-" Thy necessity is greater than mine," said Sidney, handing 
him the bottle to^drink first. He lived long enough to surprise, by 
the calmness of his last hours, the friends who had delighted in his 
life as the perfect model of every virtue and accomplishment, and 
died with these words : — ** Love my memory. Cherish my friends. 
Above all, govern your will and affections by the will and word of 
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your Creator ; ia me boholding the end of tliis^world, witli all her 
vanities." 

The events which followed are too complicated to bo related here. 
While the feeling of republican independence grew stronger and 
stronger in'the States, under the guidance of patriots like Bctmeveld, 
English influence grew weaker and weaker, through the faults of 
Leicester^ the treachery of his lieutenants, and the vacillating policy 
of Elizabeth, who reopened negociations with Parma, even after the 
plot of Babington and the death of Mary Stuart had removed the 
last semblance of the possibility of peace between her and Philip. 
Meanwhile sir Francis Drake attacked Philip on his own coasts, 
captured and destroyed several ships in the harbours of Cadiz and 
Lisbon (for Portugal, since 1580, belonged to Spain), and thus 
inured the English sailors to the encounters of their little vessels 
with the huge ships of Spain (April, 1587). Leicester was finally 
recalled from Holland in Dec. 1587 ; and the following winter was 
one of expectation on the part of England, and of active preparation 
in Spain and Flanders. 

History presents no more memorable example than that of the 
attempted invasion of England by Philip II., to show how the 
grandest schemes of conquest may overreach themselves by their 
very vastness, and may be baffled by the blessing of God upon means 
not only simple but eyen feeble. 

Philip had gradually collected, in the ports of the Peninsula, a 
fleet of 130 ships of war, many of them new vessels of a size hitherto 
unknown. There were 60 great galleons^ 4 large galleys^ and 4 still 
larger galeasses ; all of which had huge castles at the stem and stern, 
while the galeasses were decorated like floating palaces. In vain 
had Parma urged upon his master the need of handier vessels for 
throwing an army upon an enemy's coast. Philip relied on vast- 
ness, and thought only of sweeping the sea. The fleet carried 
20,000 soldiers, among whom were 2000 grandees, and 300 Mars 
and inquisitors. Their instruments of conversion were placed with 
the arms and stores on board the transports, in tlie shape of fetters, 
whips, thumbscrews, and other machines for torture. This "In- 
vincible Armada," as it was fondly called, crowned with the pope's 
benediction and consecrate banner, was placed under the conmiand 
of the duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee of the purest blood, and 
utterly ignorant of naval affiurs. He was to sail from Lisbon to 
Calais, and there efiect a junction with the force which rParma had 
oollected in the Netherlands, amounting at first to 30,000, but re- 
duced by sickness to 23,000. But how Parma was to put to sea and 
effect tlie junction, was a point for which Philip had not provided. 
After many delays, the Ajtnada sailed from Lisbon on tlie 18th, 19th, 
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and 20tli of May, 1588. A storm off Cape Finisterre drove it IxlcI: 
to Conmna, whence it finally sailed on July 12. 

The preparations in England to receive it were more satisfactory 
for their patriotic ardour than for their promptness or sufficiency. 
It was very late when the danger was fully credited. Levies were 
hastily made throughout the kingdom, and three armies were col- 
lected : on)p of 30,000 to attend the queen's person, one of 20,000 to 
guard the south coast, and a third of 23,000 in the camp at Tilbury 
under Leicester. Through this camp the queen rode on horseback, 
declaring to tlie soldiers her resolution to lead them in person to 
the field, and rather perish tliere than survive the ruin of her 
people. But these armies were not collected till the end of July, 
and then they were undisciplined and even mutinous; and the 
queen's harangue at Tilbury was only delivered on the 9th of 
August, a loeek after the dispersion of the Armada. 

Well was it for England that she was readier at sea, though even 
here her force seemed quite disproportioned to the danger. She 
possessed only 14,000 sailors, and a fleet of 34 sail, none larger than 
frigates, and most much smaller. There was scarcely a merchant 
vessel exceeding 400 tons, while the ships of the Armada were from 
300 to 1200 tons ; but, such as they were, ships were at once fur- 
nished by the commercial towns and by the gentry and nobility, and 
manned by sailors full of enterprise. Above all, there were the 
veteran adventurers, such as Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, with 
lord Howard of Effingham as admiral, whose high clmracter mode- 
rated the jealousies of his captains, and who possessed the prudence 
which the service iu hand especially required. 

Even after the Armada had sailed, the damage it suffered off 
Finisterre gave rise to the report that the enterprise was abandoned 
for that year ; but Howard kept good watch, and on Friday, July 19, 
he received intelligence that the gigantic fleet was off the Lizard. 
Putting out from Plymouth Sound with 67 ships, he first encoun- 
tered the Armada on Sunday, July 21. It spread over seven miles 
of sea, in the form of a vast crescent, facing up the Channel. Avoid- 
ing all close encounters with the vast ships, ihe English gained the 
weather-gage, and used their swifter and handier vessels to haraas 
the unwieldy enemy at their pleasure. In this manner a running 
fight was maintained all up the Channel. The English were rein- 
forced from every port. The Spaniards suffered many losses, and 
two of their largest sldps were taken by sir Francis Drake. 

At last, however, they cast anchor in Calais Beads (July 27), still 
strong enough apparently to crush the English fleet; but they 
waited in vain for the duke of Parma, whose army, long since ready, 
was blockaded in the Flemish ports by a swarm of small vessels col- 
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leeted by the Dutch. It was yain to attempt to cron the Ghanne] 
till it was cleared of the EngliBh fleet ; and it waa equally impoe- 
Bible to aail out and join the Armada, which lay waitiiig for him oft 
(Jalais, with the Bngliah fleet lying within two miles. 

On the night of Sunday, July 28, Howard directed six fire-ship; 

against the Armada. The Spaniards wore seized with a sudden 

panic, and cut their cables. Two large ships caught fire ; several 

fell aboard of eacb other ; and on the Monday morning the whole 

fleet, except some ships that had run ashore, was dnen drifting before 

a south-west wind past the Flemish coast The pUm of inwuion had 

failed. One last battle was fought with the pursuing English fleet 

off QraveUnes, and lost by the Spaniards, who then, with their best 

ships crippled, were driven before the wind into the German Ocean 

(July 29). Owing to want of supplies, the English were compelled 

to relinquish the chose off the coast of Scotland (Aug. 2), while 

Medina Bidonia attempted to return home round the Briti:^ Isles. 

" Between the Orkneys and Hebrides he was overtaken by a storm 

which completed the dispersion of his fleet, of which scarcely more 

than a third returned to Spain. He himself bore the news of the 

disaster to Philip, who submitted to it as the will of God, and began 

to write despatches ordering Parma to build a new Armada. 

The joy in England was unbounded. The queen went in state to 
St. Paul's to return thanks for deliverance from a danger greater 
than any to which the country was ever exposed between tlie times 
of William the Conqueror and Napoleon. But few knew how narrow 
the escape had been. ** A great kingdom is a grand wager," wrote 
the admiraL ** Security is dangerous ; and if God had not been our 
best Mend, we should have found it so." When all fear of the 
Armada's return had ceased, the war was carried on vigorously 
against Spain on the high seas and on the coasts of America, under 
Drake, the two Hawkinses, and sir Walter Raleigh; and attacks 
were made upon Spain itself, witli partial success, under Drake and 
Norris (15S8), and afterwards under the earl of Essex (1596). The 
enterprises in the American seas bore lasting fruit, as they led to 
the foundation of England's colonial empire, a beginning of which 
had been attempted by Raleigh some years before, in the settlement 
which he named Virginia in honour of the queen (1584). 

Shortly after the defeat of the Armada, the religious wars of 
l^'mnce were brought to an end. Henry lU. was the last king of 
tlie house of Yalois. In the early part of his reign he had favoured 
the princes of Lorraine (tlie Guises), but in 1576 he made a peace 
with the Huguenots. Upon this tiie duke of Guise formed tho 
** League,** an organization of the extreme Catholics throughout 
France. After the death of Henry's brother, the duke of Anjon, the 

Eno. n 
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succession was disputed between Henry of Navarre and the princes 
of Lorraine. The latter formed a secret treaty with Philip of Spain 
at the ch&teau of Joinville (Jan. 1585). The League took up arms, 
while Henry found unexpected aid from Henry of Navarre. A periofl 
of confusion, in which the king sided alternately with each party, 
ended in placing him more entirely than ever in the hands of Guise 
(May, 1588). Henry III. only regained his freedom by foully assas- 
sinating the duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, 
at Blois (Dec. 1588). Paris and the League rose in insurrection. 
Henry again sought the alliance of Henry of Navarre (April, 158£l) ; 
and the two kings were besieging Paris when Henry III. was stabbed 
by a Dominican monk named Jacques Clement (July 81), and expired 
after naming Henry of Navarre as his successor (Aug. 2), who, by the 
title of Henry IV., became the first king of the house of Bourbon. 

Elizabeth sent the new king 22,000Z., and 4000 men under lord 
Willoughby (1590), and larger forces, under the earl of Essex, in 
the two following years. To conciliate the Catholics, Henry IV. 
abjured the Protestant faith (July 25, 1593) ; but the war was still 
maintained in. Normandy by the League and the Spaniards ; and 
Elizabeth continued her succours to Henry, though indignant at his 
apostasy, till he made peace witli Spain in 1598. One memorable 
action of this war was the taking of Brest from the Spaniards (1594), 
when the gallant sir Martin Frobisher was killed. 

In the year 1598 England was relieved of her great enemy, 
Philip II., by death (Sept.. 13) ; but Elizabeth also lost her great 
minister Burleigh. His death gave freer scope to the ambition 
of the young Robert Devereux earl of Essex, who had been advanc- 
ing in the queen's favour ever since the death 'of Leicester. He 
had shown, in several military enterprises, more gallantry than 
ability ; and his rash temper was not restrained even by the queen's 
presence. On one occasion he is said, in l^e heat of a dispute, to 
have turned his back upon her ; she gave him a box on the ear, and 
he clapped his hand to his sword, swearing that he would not bear 
such usage, were it from Henry VIH. himself. Still his favour sur- 
vived these quarrels, and he was now appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (March 12, 1599). 

That country had never been thoroughly subdued ; and under the 
Tudors it was ever ready to rise, first for the house of York, and 
then for the Catholic cause and the Spanish schemes. It was now 
in open rebellion under Hugh O'Neale, earl of Tyrone. Essex 
landed at Dublin with 18,000 men (April 1599) ; but after a fruitless 
campaign he entered into suspicious conferences with Tyrone. Od 
Bearing of the queen's displeasure he hastened back to England 
iftgainst her orders, and rushed, besmeared with dust and sweat, into 
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her bedchamber. Elizabeth received him graciously; but on re- 
coyering from her surprise she altered her conduct, and committed 
him to the custody of the lord keeper Egerton, though still con- 
soling him with marks of her affection. 

Essex had powerful enemies at court : sir Robert Cecil, secretary 
of state, and younger son of lord Burleigh ; sir Walter Baleigh, his 
rival in the personal farvour of Elizabeth ; and sir Francis Bacon, 
whom he himself had greatly befriended. But he might probably 
have recovered the queen's favour, could he have bowed his spirit 
to her caprice. Among other indignities, she refused to renew a 
patent giving him a monopoly of sweet wines, saying that, " in order 
to manage an xmgovemable beast, he must be stinted of his pro- 
vender." Essex lost his head. He talked of the queen like a mad- 
man. He intrigued secretly with the Catholics, and ostentatiously 
patronised the Puritans. At length he formed a plot to seize the 
palace and compel the queen to dismiss her ministers, call a new 
parliament, and acknowledge James of Scotland as her successor. 

On Sunday, Feb. 8, 1601, the earls of Southampton and Rutland, 
the lords Sandys and Monteagle, and about 300 gentlemen of quality,, 
were summoned to Essex House in the Strand ; and the earl in- 
formed them that his life was threatened by Baleigh and his party. 
The queen sent the lord keeper, with other councillors, to know the 
meaning of the assembly. Essex detained theni prisoners, and sallied 
forth, with about 200 followers, to raise the citizens ; but as no one 
joined him, he returned home, and surrendered the same eyening 
to the earl of Nottingham. On Feb. 19 he was arraigned, with 
Southampton, before a jury of 25 peers, and found guilty. His con-, 
trition moved the pity of tiie queen, who countermanded the death- 
warrant she had already signed; but at last, offended at his not 
asking for mercy, she left him to his fate. He was privately be- 
headed in the Tower at the age of 34, giving every proof of peni- 
tence and piety, Feb. 25, 1601. 

During the last two years of her life Elizabeth was the victim of 
a dejection which some ascribed to her remorse for the fate of Essex, 
but which was probably the result of natural decay and of exhaustion 
after the cares of her long and vigorous reign. Her greatest anxiety 
was about the succession to her crown. She had survived all the 
&mily of Charles Brandon, whom her fkther's will had named as 
her successors; and there remained only the claim of James Stuart 
king of Scots, who, besides being the legitimate heir, was a Pro- 
testant But James was personally most distastefiil to Elizabeth, 
and her ministers taxed their ingenuity to conceal their corre- 
spondence with him. Sir Robert Cecil, the secretary, and the 
chief manager of this affair, was one day riding with the queen 
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when B, couriej delivered some deepatchee. " Whence are tbey ? " 
aaid Elizabeth. 'From Scotland, please your ^mce," replied the 
courier. She ordered Cecil to open the picltet. As he cut the 
string be affected to Binell some ofTeiitiive udonr Trom tlie papen. 
The qaeen, always moat eensitive on biicIi |>oint8, bade him take 
the pspei's and have them fiunigated before ebe tavi tbcm. 

Btill her sound judgment perceived the true interest of her kiagdom 
and of the Protestant cause i and there ie no gowl rcasou to doabt 
tlMt in ^c last momenta she accepted the king of Scots aa her buc- 
cessor. After assuring the aichbiehop of Canterbury of her trust in 
God, she fell into a letha^io slumber and qjiietly expired, in the 
TOth year of her age and the 45th of her reign, March 21, 160S. 

Her personal chanicter is impresaed upon the annals ot her reign. 
With the haughty spirit of her Either, ahe carried hor prerogftti»e 
Bometiniee even further than he ventnred ; but she poasessed a far 
sounder judgment. Early adversity had tauglit her to put some 
restraint upon her temper, and she had the wisdom to follow wise 
councillors. The feminine fault of coquetry affected the policy of 
her govenmient as well as her personal relations to l:er favourites, 
and ahe suffered for the ei-ror ; but, as tho bride of her country only, 
her vigour and patriotism well deaorved tliat same chivalrous de- 
votion which has been renewed in our day to the best of her sue- _ 
ecBBora, escuaing the faults of the one, and exalting the almost 
feultlesB virtue of the other. In one word, the reign of Elizabeth 
has no parallel in our history save that' of Victoria. 

The annala of Elizabeth are adorned .with some of the greatest 
names of English literature. The majeaty of Engliah proae was 
formed hj the hand of Hooker : the harmony of English verse 
flowed from the lips of SpcDser. Tlie draran. the surest proof of an 
advanced civilization, had then ita first bcginninga, and was per- 
fected by the immortal genius of Sliakspere ; whilst Bacon opened 
up a new method of philosophy, whose practical fruita we may be 
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In tlie ptaceMe Euccesdon of James VI. of Si^otland as J*hesI, 
of England, we see tha full eBtabliahment of the principle of Ugiti- 
vUKy, ai opposed to election or eelection nmoDg Tnemben of the 
royal hoose, bnt not as overriding the conatitutional liberliea of the 

The Bcottifh &]ni]f nho now woro llio crowns of both divisioiu ol 
Great Britain were descended from the great Anglo-Norman honse 
of t)ie Fitz-Alens Walter Fit^Alan was seneat^hnl or tfeunnf of 
Scotland under David I., the contemporary of Stephen. The office 
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became hereditary, and the title was used as a surname. Walter, 
the sixth high steward, one of Robert Bruce's bravest companions in 
arms, married the king's daughter, Marjory Bruce ; and on the death 
of Bruce's only son, David 11., their only child succeeded him as 
Robert II. (1371) ; and from him the crown had been transmitted 
in the direct line of descent for eight generations. But the per- 
sonal history of the Stuarts had been marked by strange misfor- 
tunes. Since Robert U. himself, there were only two who had not 
suffered a violent death ; and they died broken-hearted— the one for 
his family troubles, the other for national disaster. Robert II. died 
naturally (1389) ; his son, ttohert III., died of a broken heart (1406) ; 
his son, Jamen J., was murdered (1435) ; his son, James II., was killed 
by the bursting of a gun (1460) ; his son, James HI., was assas- 
sinated (1488); his son, James IV., fell on Flodden Field (1513) ; 
his son, James V., died of a broken heart (1542) ; his daughter, 
Mary, was beheaded (1587); and her son, James VI., was bom 
amidst national and domestic tumults (June 19, 1566), and placed 
on the throne as rival to his mother (July 24, 1567). He was 
carefully educated by the celebrated George Buchanan ; and his 
real learning might have escaped the contempt of pedantry, had it 
been associated with manly qualities ; but of these he was utterly 
destitute, and he even disgraced his lineage by personal cowardice. 
On assuming the government, at the age of fourteen, he gave himself 
up to worthless favourites ; and he opposed to the turbulence of his 
nobles and the zeal of the reforming clergy a wretched sort of 
cunning which he was pleased to call kingcraft, and which indeed 
had somehow helped him through formidable dangers, including 
two conspiracies— the Baid of Buthven (1582) and the Gowrie Plot 
(1600). He was married, in 1590, to Anne of Denmark, daughter of 
Frederick II., by whom he had two sons and a daughter : Henry, 
bom Feb. 19, 1593 ; Charles, bom at Dunfermline, Nov. 19, 1600 ; 
and Elizabeth, bom Aug. 19, 1596, and married in 1612 to Frederick 
the elector palatine. The children of this marriage were the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, so distiilguished in the civil wars, and Sophia^ 
vho became eleciress of Hanover, and mother of Georoe I. 

The proclamation of James was received in England with uni- 
versal favour; and in Scotland with a feeling which he himself 
expressed when ho called his new kingdom the Land of Promise. 
But his popularity was dissipated by what was seen of him during 
his journey to London. The subjects of the Tudors looked with 
contempt upon his ungainly person and clumsy carriage, his awk- 
ward manners and difigusting habits, his airs of conceit; and that 
affectation of wisdom which his courtiers humoured by addressing 
him as Solomon, while the great duke of Sully more aptly described 
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him as the most learned fool in Christendom. To this contempt was 
added jealousy at the rewards wliich he shpwered upon his Scottisli 
followers, and his cheapening of titles of honour. Ue made no lest 
than 700 knights during the ^rst three years of his reign. 

James was crowned at Westminster, July 25th, 1603. He retained 
Elizabeth's ministers, against whom a plot was soon formed by 
lord Gobham, the friend of sir Walter Baleigh. This plot was called 
the Main, to distinguish it from a contemporaneous conspiracy 
called the Btje, or the plot of the priests, and also the Surprising 
Treason, because its purpose was to surprise and imprison the king. 
The two plots were much mixed up ; and Piiilip of Spain was con- 
cerned in one or both. One object was to set aside the king in 
fiivour of his cousin, Arabella Stuart^ daughter of the duke of Lennox, 
Domley's younger brother. Baleigh was charged with accession to 
the Main, on ^e sole testimony of lord Cobhum. After a ti'ial, 
memorable for his dignity in bearing the scuriilous abuse of sir 
Edward Coke, he was found guilty of high treason (Nov. 17). 
He was reprieved and confined in the Tower |ill 1G16, where he 
occupied himself with his noble * History of the World.' After the 
death of Arabella Stuart, Raleigh was released, but without 
pardon, March 20, 1616. Having tempted the king with hopes of 
finding a nich gold-mine, he sailed for Guiana (1617) ; but, after a 
fruitless attack on the Spanish settlement of St Thomas, on tlie 
Orinoco, his crews mutinied, and he returned to certain death, that 
he might keep his pledged word. The Spanish minister, Gondomar* 
now demanded his life ; and James, who was then in treaty for his 
son's marriage to a Spanish princess, liad the cruel meanness to 
send him to the block on the sentence passed fifteen years before. 
Raleigh died with Cliristian dignity on Oct 29, 1618. 

The lady Arabella Stuai't, whose name had been used in the Main 
and Bye plots, continued in favour with Jaiues till 1610, when she was 
privately married to William Seymour, son of that lord Beauchomp 
who was the representative of the line of Mary Tudor and Charles 
Brandon, a^d the idea of whose succession Elizabeth had rejecteo 
with scorn. Seynu>ur was sent to the ToWer, and Arabella was 
placed in custody at Highgate. Both escaped : Seymour fled to 
Ostend, but Arabella was captured on board a French bark and 
committed to the Tower, on no charge known to the law. There 
.she died in 1615, after her reason had given way under the seventy 
of her treatment. Her death left James and his children the sole 
representatives of the house of Stuart. 

Early in his reign, James undertook tlie settlement of the questions 
at issue between the church and the Puritans. A conference was 
opened at Hampton Court <'Jan. 14, 1604), in which "the modem 
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Solomon " took an active part, making a vast parade of hi« learning, 
and soon showing that, now he was free from the galling yoke oi 
his native Presbyterian divines, he had embraced the piinciplea of 
high episo(«pacy. No bishop, no king, was one of his favourite 
maxims. Tiie conference broke up, leaving the two parties where 
they were. The Book of Common Prayer was sUghtly altered; 
and a beginning was made of tliat translation of the Bible which 
has ever since been used as the Autiiorized Version ; a noble work, 
though in some respects inferior to the earlier translations. 

James's first parliament met on March 19, granted tlie king 
duties of tonnage and poundage, and confirmed the edicts of 
Elizabeth against Jesuits and recusants of the. king's supremacy. 
The House of Commons also framed an * Apology made to the King 
touching tlieir Privileges,' showing that they held their privileges 
^of rigid and not of grace, as James had proclaimed. Thus early 
began the conflict of the free people and parliament of England 
against that doctrine of 

" The rigbt divine of kings to govern wrong," 

which James left as a fatal legacy to his house. In the same year 
peace was made with Spain and Austria, the king binding himself 
not to aid the Hollanders (Aug. 18) ; and James was proclaimed by 
the new title of '* King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland " (Oct 
24, 1604). On his medals lie assumed the title of " Imperator." 

The Catholics had watched for the new reign with deep anxiety. 
Their hopes from the son of Mary Stuart were at first strengthened 
by James's promises of toleration. But when the first acts of the 
king and parliament taught them that he had neither the powet 
nor the will to change the temper of the people towanls them, 
certain fanatics planned that strange stroke of revenge known as 
the "Gunpowder Plot.'* The parliament was to reassemble, after 
several prorogations, on the Fifth op Novesibeb, 1605. On the 
26th of October, Lord Mounteaglo, a Catholic peer, waited upon 
Cecil, now earl of Salisbury, with an anonymous letter, which 
had been sent to warn Mounteagle from attending the parliament, 
which, the writer said, "shall receive a terrible blow, and yet 
they shall not see who hurts -them." It is now pretty certain that 
the letter was a pretence, to cover the more direct betrayal of his 
fellow-conspirators, by Francis Tresham, the brother-in-law of lord 
Mounteagle. Cecil proceeded with great coolness, first consulting 
other members of the council. After six days he waited upon 
James, who was engaged in his usual occupation of hunting, at 
Boyston. Prompted, doubtless, by a hint not too broad, the saga- 
cious king conjectured that the above words and others in the letter 
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pointed at " a blowing up of powder ;" and Cecil was too good a 
oonitier to prevent the diwovery being blazoned abroad, aa, in the 
words of sir Edward Coke, "a divine illumination of the royal 
mind." No alarm was given, either to the people or the con- 
spirators. On Nov. 4 the lord chamberlain made a cursory e.camina- 
lion of the vaults under the House of Lords, and observed a large 
ttock of coals and wood in a cellar, where they found ** a veiy tall 
uid desi>erate fellow," who called himself the servant of Mr. Percy. 
A. second visit was made soon after midnight, when the same man 
was seized with slow matches and touchwood and a dark lantern. 
The coals and wood proved, on a search, to be a covering for thirty- 
six barrels of gunpowder. The prisoner was taken to Whitehall, 
and declared before Jamte and the council that, if lie had not been 
apprehended, he would have blowi^ up the parliament-house, with 
the king and royal funily, the peers and bishc^s; for he was 
authorized to destroy them as excommunicated heretics. On the 
following day his real name was extorted from him by the rack, the 
terrible effect of which is still attested by the signature to his con- 
fession. He proved to bo one Guido or Gut Fawkes, the son of 
a notary of York ; a convert to Catholicism, and for some time a 
soldier in the Spanish army of Flanders, where he had learned how 
to treat heretics. He had been brought to London in 1604, by 
Thonuu Winter, as a fit instrument for the plot, which had been 
formed early in that year by Robert Cate$hy, a gentleman of good 
ikmily, who had been concerned in the insurrection of the earl of 
Essex. Catesby had sought the aid of TJiomas Percy, a relative of 
the duke of Northumberland, and of another old friend, named 
John Wright; they were soon joined by Winter, then by Fawkes, 
and afterwards by Robert Keyes and Christopher Wright, Binding 
themselves by an oath of secrecy, which they took at the hands of 
Henry Qumdt and other Jesuits, these seven men, with the aid of 
Oatesby's servant, Thomas Boies, laboured incessantly for eighteen 
months, collecting gunpowder at a house at Lambeth, which formed 
their head- quarters, and bringing it over to the cellar under the 
House of Lords, which was hired in Percy's name, after they had 
toiled for some time in digging a mine. In the summer of 1605, 
Fawkes went to Flanders to engage the Spaniards in the conspiracy, 
and Catesby raised a troop of horse. Meanwhile the plot was com- 
municated to sir Everard Digby, Ambrose Bookwood, and Francis 
Tresham, all country gentlemen connected with the Jesuits, and tlie 
last a cousin of Catesby, who distrusted him from the beginning. 

On the 5th of November thero was a general rondezvous of the 
conspirators at Dunchurch, to follow up the blow which should have 
oeen struck in London, by seizing the princess Elizabeth. Sir 
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£veiurd Digby was already there with a large party, when CateBby 
Percy, and others arrived from London with the news of Fawkes'a 
arrest Marching to Holbeach in Staffordshire, they made a brave 
defence against the forces raised by the sheriff; Percy and Catesb;^ 
were killed by one shot, as they fought back to back. Several 
others were taken and executed, as was Gamett the Jesuit. Th6 
immediate result of the plot was the enactment of severer laws 
against the Catholics (1606) ; and the oath of allegiance was devised, 
abjuring the doctrine ** that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the pope may be deposed or murdered by their subjects.*' Arians 
and other heretics were still sent to the stake (1612). 

The reign of James I. witnessed the foundation of our colonial 
empire. In 1607 a permanent settlement was effected at James 
Town in Virginia, Baleigh's settlement having been abandoned (see 
p. 177). In 1610 a charter was granted for the colonization of New- 
foundland ; and in 1620 a band of Nonconformist exiles, the cele- 
brated ** Pilgrim Fathers," sailed from Holland and landed at Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and there formed the germ of the New England States. 
The charter granted by Elizabeth (1600) for fifteen years to the East 
India Company was renewed in perpetuity (1609) ; a factory was 
established at Surut, tind their trade was extended to Java and 
Sumatra (1611). In the same year, an English adventurer, sir 
Thomas Sherley, arrived as ambassador from the Shah of Persia, 
and in 1615 an embassy was sent to the Great Mogul at Agra. 

Nearer home a great step was taken towards the civilization of 
Ireland, by the formation of a company in London for the coloniza- 
tion of Ulster. To provide funds for its defence, the new order of 
** Baronets " was founded (May 22, 1611) ; but the fees for their 
patents were also applied to other uses. The bloody hand on a 
baronet's shield is the cognizance of Ulster. 

The year 1612 was marked by the deatlis of tlie minister Robert 
Cecil earl of Salisbury (May 24), and of Henbt Prince of Wales 
Nov. 6), of whose talents, virtues, and manly accomplishments his 
contemporaries speak in the warmest terms. A mystery hangp 
over his fiate. Three months later (Feb. 14, 1613) the princess 
Elizabeth was married to Frederick, the elector palatine. All these 
three events had, sooner or later, the gravest consequences. 

Cecil's successor was a young Scot, named Robert Carr, who had 
come to court in 1609, been installed as the king's favourite, and 
created viscount Rochester (1611). James not only aided him in 
gratifying his passion for the countess of Essex by procuring her 
divorce from the earl, but he gave Rochester, on his marriage, the 
title of earl of Somerset .Then followed a terrible tragedy, the 
poisoning of sir Thomas Overbury, the friend of Corr, who had 
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uppoaod hid passion for lady Essex (Sept 15, 1613). The Grime 
was brought to light by the free talk of the person who had pr» 
pared the poison, and the earl and countess of Somerset were coi^ 
victed by their peers (May 1616). They were pardoned by Jame^ 
whose whole conduct In the matter is most suspicious. 

But meanwhile the king had transferred liis affections to a new 
favourite, Gbobok Yillibb8» who appeared at court in 1615. He 
was a young man of twenty-one ; and with a fine person he had all 
the arts of pleasing a weak and Tain man like James, who created 
him, in rapid succession, viscount Yilliers, earl, marquis, and duke 
of Buckingham; loaded him with wealth, and conferred on him 
some of the highest offices of the realm. These fetvours engendered 
in Yilliers a capricious insolence, which rendered hibi hateful to the 
people, while the king was alternately terrified and coaxed into 
submission to his temper. Under his guidance the court became 
more than ever a scene of debauchery, which disgusted all who 
remembered the stately decorum of Elizabeth. Not even the plays 
of Shakspere nor the masques of Ben Jonson could redeem the low 
coarse sensuality of the king, and the unbridled profligacy of his 
fiivourite, which the new nobility, dependent on court favour, made 
haste to. imitate. That the severity of the Puritans was provoked 
by the dissoluteness of the court is at least as true as that the vices 
of the Bestovation were a reaction from their moroseness. 

But public affairs were escaping from the grasp of king and 
&vourite, both abroad and at home, in the church and in the state. 
** Your queen,*' wrote a courtier to Harrington, ** did talk of her. 
subjects* love and good affection, and in good truth she aimed welL 
Our king talketh of his subjects* fear and mbjection, and herein 1 
think he doth well too, a$ long as it holdeUi good" But James had 
neither the power nor the industry to make it hold good ; while Ids 
frivolous pleasures and the grants to his courtiers constantly drove 
him to appeal to parliament for money. In 1G06 the commons 
demurred to granting a supply ; and in 1610 they voted one amount- 
ing only to 100,0002., and passed a bill forbidding illegal exactions 
by the king's sole authority. They offered James a settled revenue 
of 200,0002. in lieu of the feudal prerogatives by which he claimed to 
raise money. They also remonstrated against the abuse of pro- 
clamations, and the proceedings of the court of high commission. 
This first parliament of James was dissolved (Feb. 9, 1611) after 
sitting seven years. 

James's Second parliament met April 5, 1614 ; and set the great 
example of declining to grant auppliea tiU the illegal impoaiiions and 
other grievances were redreaeed. This is the first clear and direct 
ase of the constitutional ** power of the purse," by which the com- 
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inons ultiniaiely secured the whole direction of legislation. Tiie 
obvioua reply waa for the king to use his prerogative of dissolving 
parliament ; and he dismissed them angrily without their parsing a 
single act Hence this was called the *' 4^^ Parliament." But 
meanwhile money must be had. It was raised by a henevdetice ; 
and now the conflict passed into its second stage, individual re- 
nttanoe to the illegal use of the prerogative. A gentleman, named 
Oliver St John, was fined 50002. in the star chamber for condemning 
this method of raising money. But he had on his side the higliest 
legal authority, chief justice Coke, who had already on other 
occasions given offence by maintaining tlie laws of the land where 
they opposed the king's will. On one occasion he had said tliat 
** his highness was defended by his laws ;*' but James told hiin " he 
spoke foolishly, for he was not defended by his laws, but by God ;" 
and Coke had to beg pardon on his knees I He was at length dis- 
missed (Nov, 1617), while sir Francis Bacon, who had maintained 
the king's prerogative against Coke, was made lord keeper ('March 
7, 1617), and in the following year lord chancellor. He was alsc 
created viscount St Albans. 

James was equally eager to assort his authority in religious as 
in civil matters, and he dealt with both in the same petty and 
ineffectual manner. By issuing a proclamation allowing of public 
sports on Sundays after divine service, he irritated the Puritans to 
no purpose, and exposed himself to a rebuff from archbishop Abbot, 
who forbade the reading of the proclamation in churches (1618). 
The year before James had revisited his native country for the first 
time, only to impose episcopacy upon a people who had cast it off 
(1617). Scottish preachers soon began to declaim against prelacy, 
ftliough it was reserved for the next reign to reap the fruits of all 
these measures. 

Another root of discord and a new power of opposition was being 
rapidly developed from the king's foreign policy. He had made 
peace with Spain, as we have seen, in 1605, abandoning the 
Hollanders, and only stipulating for the moderatiitg of. the powers 
of the inquisition over English subjects trading in Spain. In 1609 
he mediated a twelve years' truce between Spain and Holland, an 
unforeseen effect of which was to send the English and Dutch 
privateers, who had preyed upon the Spaniards, to the seas of the 
West Indies, where they became the terribly Q3nowned Buecaneers, 
«fhile others joined the Barbary corsairs in the Mediterranean. 

The murder of Henry IV. of France by the fanatic Bavaillac 
(1610) made the people more averse than ever to alliances with 
Catholic powers; and they viewed the death of Baleigh as a 
sacrifioe to propitiate Spain, with which power James was already 
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medltatiiig a closer connection by the marriage of hiB son Charles, 
now prince of Wales, to the iafanta Maria, second daaghtor of 
Philip III. The Spanish ambassador, Gondomar, protracted the 
negociations, to prevent James from aiding the Protestants of 
Germany, whose cause was in tlie g^reatest peril. 

The emperor Matthias died in 1619, and was sucoeeded by VvT" 
dinand IL, who also claimed the kmgdom of Bohemia by right of 
inheritance from Matthias. But the Bohemians, who had heartily 
embraced the Reformation, offered the crown to Frederick, the 
elector ' palatine, son-in-law to James I. and nephew of prince 
Maurice of the Netherlands, in the hope of forming a great Pro- 
testant alliance. James at first held aloof, till the popular indigua- 
tion forced him to send 4000 volunteers, not to aid Frederick in 
Bohemia, but only to defend the palatinate. Meanwhile Frederick 
was defeated by the Austrians at Prague (Nov. 7, 1620), and the 
father of the future kings of England fled for his life to HoUand ; 
while the Spaniards, under Spinola, ravaged the palatinate, meeting 
with little resistance except from the small English force under 
sir Horace Yere. The battle of Prague proved the deathblow to 
Protestantism in Bohemia and Southern Gtermoay. 

To crown all these provocations, James closed the year with a 
proclamation, *' forbidding any of his subjects to discourse of state 
matters, either foreign or domestic ** (Dec. 23, 1620). 

The temper of the people was reflected in the I^trdparliament^ 
which the kisi^'s wants compelled him to call after an interval of 
seven years (Jan. 30, 1621), and to whom he afterwards said, — ** I 
have often piped unto you, but you have not danced.*' They 
granted him a small subsidy, and then turned to the redress of 
grievances^ in a spirit of vengeace on their authors. The system of 
granting monopolies and patents as a source of revenue had grown 
into an enormous abuse; and the commons impeached sir Giles 
Mompesson, who had patents for licensiDg alehouses, and for gold 
and silver thread, which he had mode of base metal. He fled 
beyond seas. A still greater evil was the venality of the judges ; 
and it is mournful to record the name of the great Lobd Baoon 
as one of the chief offenders. He was impeached by the commons 
before the lords, for corruption in his office of chancellor. He con* 
fessed to twenty-eight articles; his only apology being that the 
presents he had accepted had never influenced his decisions, and 
that his taalty had lain in partaking of the abuses of the times. 
Bat such excuses were unheeded by a parliament which had set 
about a new work of reform ; in which his old enemy, sir Edward 
Coke, was a chief leader ; and where so many remembered his treat- 
ment of Essex as well as his flattery of James. The late chancellor 
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was fentenced 1o pay a fine of 40,0002., to bo imprisoned in the 
Tower daring the king's pleasure, to be banished from court, and 
to be incapable of holding any state office or of sitting in parliament 
The king remitted his fine and soon released him, providing for 
him by a pension of 18002. a year ; and Bacon spent the remaining 
five years of his life in the uninterrupted study of philosophy, by 
which his name has been immortalized. His own reflection on his 
fall was tliis : — " I was the justest judge that was in England these 
fifty years ; but it was the justest censure in parliament that was 
there these 200 years." 

This praise could not be awarded to the cruel sentence passed 
on a Boman Catholic barrister, Edward Floyd, for expressing his 
joy that *' goodman Palsgrave and goodwife Palsgrave {i,e. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elector Palatine) had been driven from Prague." The 
commons, without hearing him, sentenced him to be whipped, to 
have his ears nailed to the pillory, and his tongue bored. He 
denied the charge and appealed to the king, who demanded of the 
commons how they dared to judge offences which did not touch 
tticir privileges. The case was transferred to the Star Chamber, 
and Floyd was fined 50002. and imprisoned for life. The whole 
afikir is a memorable example, to show how the country party were 
driven by passion into the very outrages upon justice and into 
acts of cruelty from which they themselves were soon to suffer. 

The parliament was prorogued on June 4 ; but before separating 
they recorded a unanimous resolution to spend tlieir lives and 
fortunes in defence of their religion and of the palatinate. They 
met again on Nov. 20, indignant at the imprisonment of one of 
their members, sir Edwin Sandys, during the recess, and at the news 
that the Austrians had overrun the palatinate, infiicting all manner 
of cruelties on the Protestants. The commons presented to the 
king a petition, drawn up by Coke, against the growth of popery in 
general and the Spanish alliance in particular, praying that the 
palatinate might be defended, and that prince Charles might be 
married only to a Protestant. James, who had already made a 
treaty with Spain for the maniage, and for the toleration of Popery 
CApiil 27, 1620), wrote to the speaker, commanding the house not 
to meddle with any matter which concerned his government or the 
mysteries of state, as things far above their reach and capacity ! To 
their renewed claim of liberty of speech, he replied that thei'i 
privileges were derived from tJie grace and permission of his ancestors 
and himsdf Upon this the commons drew up their celebrated 
Protestation, asserting that" the liberties^ franehiseSi privileges, and 
jurisdictions of parliament are the ancient and undoubted hirthright 
and inheritance of the subjects qf England •' (December, 18, 1G21). 
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James sent for their jounials, tore out tlie record with his own hand, 
and prorogued the parliament (Dec 29), wliich was soon after dis- 
solved (Feb. 8, 1622). The authors of the Protestation, Coke, Pym, 
and Belden, were imprisoned, with other members, as well as the 
earl of Oxford ; for it deserves especial .notice that the peers had 
acted with the commons. In this parliament the die was cast, and 
that contest was fairly begun between the crown and the country, 
fn which James had sown the wind ; and his «on, trained in bis 
principles, was to reap the whirlwind. 

Thus left to liis own counsel, the king proceeded with the Spanish 
match, and hoped by its means to obtain the peaceable restoration 
of the elector palatine. Philip IV., who had succeeded to the 
throne of Spain (1621), promised to obtain the necessary papal dis- 
pensation, while James engaged not only to tolerate Catholic wor- 
ship, but to endeavour to reunite the churches, and gave an earnest 
of his intentions by releasing persons confined as Popish recusants. 
Philip promised his good offices towards restoring the elector pala- 
tine. Things were in this position when Buckingham proposed to 
prince Charles to give the court of Spain the pleasing surprise of a 
visit, and James somewhat reluctantly consented (Feb. 1623). The 
prince and Buckingham travelled in disguise, under the names of 
John and Thomas Smith.* At Paris "John Smith" saw and fell 
in love with the princess Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XUT. 
This accident, and Buckingham's disorderly conduct at Madrid, 
ruined the whole scheme. The prince and Buckingham returned 
to England (Oct. 5) ; and after some further negociation the match 
was broken off in December, James losing the two millions of pro- 
mised dowry, and all hopes of the recovery of the palatinate. 

James' Fourth and last parliament met on Feb. 19, 1624. Buck- 
ingham satisfied the house with a garbled version of the recent nego- 
ciations, the truth of which prince Charles came forward to attest ; 
and this was the first public exliibition of that vice of insincerity 
which aftei-wards ruined him. War was declared with Spain for the 
recovery of the palatinate, and 300,000Z. were voted. An act was 
passed, declaring monopolies illegal ; and an impeachment was pre- 
ferred against the earl of Middlesex, lord treasurer, for corruption in 
his office. He was found guilty by the peers, and fined 60,000Z. 

Parliament was prorogued May 29, and James found himself 
crossed in his favourite schemes, committed to war against his will, 
and treated with contempt by his son, over whom Buckingham had 
acquired a complete ascendency. He consented to the prince's 
marriage with Henrietta Maria, and the treaty was concluded Nov. 



* This genaine English name was also taken by 
fled into England as " William Smith " in 1 848 



the late ktaig Louis Philippe, who 
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12. la the following spring tha king cnuglit on ague among the 
damps of his fhTourite teBidence at Tlieobalde. in Htrtfordsliire, and 
died -March 27, 1625, in tho H3td year of bis reign over England, 
and the 59th ot his age. Hia better qualitieB were neutralized by 
bis ovenreeiiing crmceit of his own wisdom and his royal authority. 
Though the coDflict which he provoked only came to an issue iiiidti 
bis Bon, there was not a clnim of prerogative made by Charles, 
not an assertion of piivilege by hia earlier parliameota, which had 
not been flrat pat forward under James. 

Tho growing iaieraouree with Italy gave a new direction to art 
under the Sta.krts , and tbe style of architecture which Paliadio had 
invented from the classical modela was cultivated in England bj 
Taigo Jona. His great design was the new palace of Whitehall, a 
vast edifice, of wliich the Banqnetting- house was the only part com- 
pleted. It now forma the Cliapel Koyal. The wealthy merchant, 
sir Hu^ Myddellan, led the way in civil engineering, by the con- 
' iction of the Nea River for supplying London with water. Bud- 
, BafBn, and other intrepid navigators, opened a nevr path of 
mterprise in the Arctic regions. 
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CHAPTER XSV. 

HOUSE OF BTDABT — omlinved. 



Charles I. (1625-1G49) was bom at Dunrermline, Nov. 10, IMO. 
Soon nfler Iiib father's accaBsion to the throne of England he ttob 
ctcatcit irike of York, and. in 1612, the death of his elder brotlicc 
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Henry made him prince of Wales. Suooeediiig his fiitfaer on March 
27, 102.% he was married by proxy (June 13) to the princess Hen 
rietta BLiria of Fiunce, whom Backingham conducted to England 
'June 25;. 

Tlie personal cliaracter of Gharies presented a marked contrast 
Ui the undignified conceit, the childish fiiTolity, and the gross 
sensuality of his &ther. He was dignified and devont, and graye 
even to melancholy. He applied himself steadily to the business of 
the state, and set about the payment of his fieither's debts by the 
sacrifice of the royal forests, in which James had delighted. ** The 
face of the court was much changed in the change of the king.*' 
Dut tlie hopes of serious men of all parties were destined to dis- 
appointment, partly through the pernicious influence of Bucking- 
liam, partly tbrougli the bad advice of the queen, but chiefly through 
Charles's high views of prerogative, and the strange mixture of violence, 
irresolution, and duplicity displayed in his dealings with his subjects. 

A new parliament met on Junf 18 ; and after voting two small 
subsidies Tabout 140,0002.) for the war with Spain, they required an 
account of former subsidies, and a redress of grievances. In vain 
did Oharlcs urge on them his necessities. Their spirit of opposition 
was inflamed by the discovery that Buckingham, as lord admiral, 
had lent some ships to the king of France, to be employed against 
the Huguenots, who were defending themselves in their last strong- 
hold at RochcUo. This parliament, in fact, was entirely guided by 
the old popular lenders, Ck)ke, Selden, Pym, and others, to whom 
must now be added the names of sir John Eliot and sir Thomas 
Wkntworth. They had removed from Westminster to Oxford on 
account of the plague; and the appearance of the disease in the 
latter city gave Cliarlcs a pretext for dissolving a parliament from 
which he could obtain no supplies (Aug. 12, 1625). 

After an attempt to raise money by loan, and an abortive attack 
on Cadiz under lord "Wimbledon, Charles called his Second parlia- 
ment (Feb. 6, 1626). The sheriff had been directed to exclude the 
chief patriots ; and no writ of summons was issued to the earl of 
Bristol, the late ambassador to Spain. These stretches of preroga- 
tive both recoiled on the court. Bristol appealed to the lords, and 
his writ was then issued ; and on a new attempt to intimidate him, 
lie accused Buckingham as the author of the war with Spain. Mean- 
while the commons presented to the peers articles of impeachment 
against Buckingliam (May 8). The king sent the managers (sir 
Dudley Digges and sir John Eliot) to the Tower, but released them 
on the refusal of the House to proceed with business. The sama 
n\dthod was tried with a peer, the earl of Arundel, with the like 
result ; and this second parliament was dissolved (June 15, 1626). 
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Among various attempts now made to raise money iiatbout the 
sanction of parliament was a general loan, for refusing to contribute 
to which several gentlemen were imprisoned ; and the judges set at 
nought the chief provision of the Magna Charta by deciding that 
a special mandate from the king justified this step. Meanwhile 
cardinal Richelieu, tlie prime minister of Louis XIII., had laid siege 
to La Bochelle; and England, already at war with the whole 
Austrian power in Germany and Spain, declared war also against 
Fmnce. Buckingham, who was believed to be the chief adviser of 
tliis measure, sailed with a fleet and army to La Bochelle ; but the 
Huguenotn distrusted and refused to receive him. Ho landed at 
the Isle of Khe; and after losing two-thirds of his men, and all Iiis 
hope of military reputation, he returned to England (Oct. 12, 1627). 

The want of money compelled the calling of a Third parliament 
(March 17, 1628), which was conspicuous for the station, wealth, 
and learning of its members, among whom were many of the gentlo- 
men who had suffered for resisting the general loan. In his opening 
speech the king told them that, if they refused to relieve his neces- 
sities, he would resort to other means ; but yet they set to their 
work with perfect temper ; and after voting five subsidies, but before 
completing the grant, they embodied their claim for the redress of 
grievances in tlie memorable Petition of Bight, which has been 
called the Second Great Charter of the people of England. The 
grievances complained of were these : — Forced* loans and benevo- 
lences ; taxes imposed without the consent of parliament ; arbi- 
trary imprisonments; the billeting of soldiers; and martial law. 
The remedy asked was not the grant of any new liberties, but the 
observance of the ancient rights of the people, as embodied in 
Magna Gharta. The king tried all methods of evasion, and asked 
the commons, to trust him for their rights and liberties, " to the 
preservation of which he held himself in conscience as well obliged 
as of his prerogative." To show tliat they were in earnest, the 
commons commenced proceedings against Buckingham. Upon this 
the king gave way, and the Petition of Right passed into the statute 
which bears the same title (3 Oar. I. c. 1 ; June 7, 1628). The pro- 
ceedings of this parliament against the prelates of the court party 
will be noticed presently. 

Buckingham was saved from impeachment by the prorogation of 
parliament (June 26), but in two months he fell a victim to tlie 
knife of Felton (Aug. 23). The assassin, a lieutenant in the army, 
was a man of melancholy temperament, who had served under 
Buckingham at the Isle of Bhe, and had been disappointed of pro- 
motion. He obtained entrance into the house at Portsmouth where 
the duke, surrounded by his officers, was preparing a new expedi* 

o 2 
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the doors were locked ; and the gentleman usher, who had been 
sent by the king, was kept waiting outside. ' He now entered, and 
ended the sitting by removing the mace from the table. Eight days 
.later (March 10) the king dissolved the parliament, with a speech 
which characterised his opponents as '* vipers ;" and a proclamation 
was issued, intimating his intention to govern without parliaments 
(March 22). Sir John Eliot, Hollis, and Valentine were imprisoned 
for refusing to answer in the court of King's Bench for their con- 
duct in parliament. They disdained \o accept of liberty x>n tlio 
condition of finding sureties for their good behaviour ; and sir John 
Eliot died in prison (Nov. 27, 1632). 

The great experiment of absolute government, to which Charles 
liad now committed himself, lasted for eleven years (1629-1640). 
His chief advisers were the queen. Laud, and Wentworth. Boyal 
proclamations were declared to have the force of statutes. Tlie 
taxes condemned by parliament were levied, and peace was made 
with France (April 14) and Spain (Nov.). The courts of High 
Commission and the Star Chamber became more active and arbi- 
trary than ever, imposing heavy fines and inflicting cruel punish- 
ments for sedition, libel, and nonconformity. Two examples may 
suffice. Dr. Alexander Leightorit a Scottish divine, was imprisoned 
and put in the pillory (Nov. 1630) for writing a book entitled 
*Zion's Plea against Prelates,' in which, besides attacking the 
bishops, he called the queen a "Canoanite and idolatress." He 
was twice whipped and branded, had his cars cut off and his nose 
slit, and remained in prison eleven years, till he was released by 
the Long Parliament. His son became archbishop of St Andrews 
under Charles II. Prynnef a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, had written 
a quarto of 1000 pages, entitled * Histriamastiz,' against stage plays, 
interludes, musie, dancing, and other festivities. As some of these 
amusements were patronised by the court, the Star Chamber con- 
demned the book as a seditious libel, and sentenced Prynno to be 
put from the bar, to stand in the pillory at Westminster and Cheap- 
side, and to have one of his ears cut off at each place, to pay a fine 
of 50002. to the king, and to be imprisoned for life (1633). The 
* Book of Sports* was again issued ; and all the clergy were com- 
manded to read in their churches the proclamation which enjoined 
the king's subjects to amuse themselves on Sundays, after morning 
service, according to its directions (1683). 

AVhilo laud, now archbishop of Canterbuiy, was sitting in the 
Star Chamber to direct these measures and to punish the Puritans, 
and was conforming the worship of the Church of England nearer 
and nearer to the Bomish model, Wentworth was maturing his plans 
for making the king absolute. In 1629 he was created a viscount, 
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aud made lord president of the Council of the North, an office of 
almost despotic authority. In 1633 he was sent to Ireland as lord 
deputy, and there he put in practice the model of government wliich 
he designed to introduce into England. ** You may govern as you 
please/' he wrote to Laud. ** I know no reason but you may as 
well rule the common lawyers in England as I, poor beagle, do 
hera, and that upon the peril of my head. I am confident tliat the 
king is able to carry any just and honourable action thorough all 
imaginable opposition." Thorough is the constant watchword of his 
correspondence with Laud. 

Passing over innumerable details of this despotic government, we 
come to the great act of opposition which has immortalized the name 
of John Hampden. Having been rated at 208., as ship-money, for 
liis estate in Buckinghamshire, Hampden refused to pay the tax as 
illegal. His example was followed by otliers. The recusants were 
cited into the Exchequer Chamber, where, after an argument which 
lasted for six weeks, the twelve judges, witli two exceptions, gave 
their sentence for tlie crown ; ** which judgment," says Clarendon, 
*' proved of more advantage and credit to the gentleman condemned 
than to the king's service" (June 12, 1637). In the same year the 
press was placed under the most rigorous surveillance by a decree 
of the Star Chamber (July 1); and a proclamation (April 30) re- 
stricting emigration to America seeme4 to shut out the oppressed 
from the last sad refuge of voluntaiy exile. 

At length a crisis was brought on by Charles's determination to 
force the English ecclesiastical system upon Scotland. Though 
never recognised as the head of the Scottish Church, and without 
consulting the General Assembly, he issued a set of canons, and a 
liturgy, slightly varied from that of the Church of England. On 
Sunday, July 23, 1637, the liturgy was appointed to be read for the 
first time in the cathedral of St. Giles at Edinburgh ; but the dean 
no sooner appeared in his surplice than his voice was drowned by 
the cries of, " A pope ! a pope I Antichrist 1 Stone him ! " Wiieu 
the bishop mounted the pulpit to appease the tumult, a stool was 
thrown at his head ; and the magistrates could scarcely disperse 
the congregation. The nobility and gentry, for the most part, made 
common cause with the people ; and when they found the king in- 
flexible, they organized a provisional government* consisting of four 
" Tables" the nobility, gentry, ministers, and burgesses. The Tables 
drew up the celebrated instrument called the Covenant, which 
contained a renunciation of popery, and an engagement for mutual 
defence in resisting religious innovations (March 1, 1638). Almost 
the whole people flocked to subscribe the Covenant. Charles made 
great concessions, but it was too late. Without reference to hid 
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authority, a geueral assembly met at Glasgow (Nov. 21, 1638), and 
abolished episcopacy, the court of High Commiesiou, the canons, 
and the liturgy; while the nation prepared for war, seizing the 
fortresses and opening communications both with France and with 
the English malcontents. Charles levied a large army (Feb. 1689), 
and joined them in person at York ; but when he reached Berwick 
he suddenly made a pacification with the Scots, conceding all their 
demands, and engaging that a pcurliament and a general assembly 
should be called to compose all differences (June 18, 1639). These 
bodies met in August, when the parliament made such proposals 
for limiting the king's authority that they were prorogued. by the 
royal commissioner. They sat on in defiance of his authority, and 
tlie war recommenced. 

In England preparations for the new campaign involved Chai'les 
in the necessity of calling sl Fourth parliament, after an interval of 
eleven years; but the day of reckoning for the misrule of that 
period was still postponed for a few months. The parliament, 
which met April 13, 1640, proving to be resolute in discussing 
grievances before supply, was dissolved abruptly on the 5th of Ifilay. 
It is sometimes called the Short Parliament. On the night of the 
11th an attack was made by a mob on Laud's palace at Lambeth. 
This riot was construed into treason, as being a levying of war, and 
one of the rioters w^as executed. 

Meanwhile the Scots were preparing to enter England with an 
army of 25,000 men to back their petition for a redress of grievances. 
They passed the Tweed on the 20th of August. On the 27th they 
defeated a detachment of 4500 men under lord Conway at New- 
burn-upon-Tyne, and took possession of Newcastle. The king was 
now at York with Wentworth, who had returned from Ireland, and 
had been created earl of Strafford. Charles summoned a great 
council of the peers to meet him at that city ; and by their advice 
he consented to a treaty, and commissioners were appointed on both 
sides to meet at Ripon. Here an armistice was agreed on (Oct. 26). 
Tiie negociations were transferred to London, and a weekly subsidy 
of 5600Z. was granted to the Scots while they remained in England. 

The system of governing without a parliament had now finally 
broken down ; and Charles, making a virtue of necessity, announced 
to the peers at York his intention to call a parliament. This step 
was virtually a surrender of the government to the popular party, 
and the commencement of the Fibst Enolish Bevolution. The 
returns to the writs included all the surviving popular leaders, who 
had directed the course of former parliaments and had suffered in 
the cause of liberty, such as Pyni, Hampden, Hollis, Vane, and St 
John. The coming change was preceded, as is usual, by populai 
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commotions. A mob broke into. St Punl's, where the court nt 
High Commission was sitting, and tore up tlie bencLca, vitli crice 
of "Mo biehopl no High Commiesiont" And this waB tlie last 
sitting of tlmt odious eourt (Oct. 22). StnilToTd and Laud were 
especially thieutened. Even the former quailed before the coming 
Bturm, and wished to return to IreLiad ; wliile Luud commitltid liis 
feara lu the pages of his diary, and saw in the Call of his portrait from 
a wall in Ms palace loo true an omen of liis own approaching Gtle. 

Amidst tli^se signs of Ihe times met tliat memorable aueembly, 
the Fifth parliament of diaries I., whicli lias obtained, from iU 
duration, the name of the Lonq Pabliaubnt. It sat from Nov. 3, 
1640, till it was turned out b; Cromwell, April 10, 1GS3, and was 
not finally dissolved till ltj60. (Bee p. 227.) It formed for those 
twelve years and a li^f the real government of Greet Britain, for 
the power of Charles ceased wltli its meeting, though his nominal 
reign was prolonged till his unhappy death on Jan. 30, 1619. 
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ciiART-KB I. I'i-om the Meeting 0/ tlii- Lony Parliumenl to 
the Exrciition of the King. a.d. 104O-IC49. 

CitABLKS went down to hie new porliament witli but little efute, 
and opened it with a speech inviting the laying osido of Buapicion 
on boOi MdcB. But confidence was irreparably destroyed. The 
cnmmonB elected Lenthall for their Epeeher, in oppo.-ifioti lo the 
king's wislies. Pelitionafot the redress of grievanccB poured in fVom 
all sides ; but tho first hearing was given to those of the imprisoned 
and mutilated victims of the Star Chamber, wljo were released and 
compensated for tlieirfinee andflutferinga. On Iho 9lh of November 
Straiford came to London, in dependenoo on tlie king s promise, that 
" not a lioir of bia head should be touched by the parliament ;" and 
on the 11th, Eym moved his impeecbment for high treaaon. Tho 
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debate was conducted with closed doors, lest Strafford should learn 
what was doing and adrise a dissolution. The vote was passed 
unanimously, with the concurrence even of the moderate royalists, 
amongst wliom Hyde and Falkland now became conspicuous. 
A crowd of members followed Pym to the House of Lords : the bill 
of impeachment was presented, and Strafford, coming down to the 
house in haste, was at once ordered into custody. Ue was removed 
to the Tower on Nov. 25th. The lord keeper Finch, and sir Francis 
Windebank, who were next attacked, ded to Holland and France. 
Then came tlie turb of Laud, who was denounced by the Scots as 
•*the great incendiary." Tlie new canons framed by him were 
declared by the commons illegal (Dec. 16), and ho was ordered into 
custody by the lords (Dec. 18). Commissions were sunt out to 
deface and remove all images and superstitious ornaments of 
churches (Jan. 23, 1641); but they also destroyed many beautiful 
monuments, and, among the rest, Cheapside and Charing Grosses. 
Persons who had exercised iUegal powers, including tlie levy of 
arbitrary taxes, or who had concurred in the sentences of the courts 
of the Star Chamber and Higii Commission, were proceeded against 
as " delinqueiUi " (Jan. 1641 ). 

On the 16th of February the Triennial Act was passed to prevent 
any further attempt to govern without a parliament. It provided that 
a parliament should meet at least once in every thi'ee years ; that 
the lord chancellor and other officers should take an oath to issue 
the necessaiy writs ; that, if the chancellor failed to issue the writs 
by the 3rd of September in each third year, any twelve peers miglit 
do so ; that, in de&ult of the peers, the sheriffs, mayors, and other 
municipal officers should summon the voters ; and, as a last resort, 
that the electors might meet and choose representatives, who should 
assemble on the third Monday in January. Nor could tlie par- 
liament be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without their own 
consent, within fifty days after their meeting. On the 10th of 
March the commons passed a bill to prevent clergymen from hold- 
ing any civil office, and the bisliops from sitting in the House of 
Lords ; but it was rejected by the peers. This was the fhst instance 
of any serious difference between the two houses. 

The trial of Strafford was now at hand. The charges against him, 
in twenty-eight articles, had been laid before the lords on Jan. 80, 
and his case had been referred to a joint committee of the two 
houses, who were sworn to secrecy. The trial commenced on 
March 28th m Westminster Hall, which was fitted up witii great 
state. The peers sat as judges on raised benches, with lord Arundel 
tis high steward on the woolsack ; and on another stago of raised 
seats were placed the commons as accusers. The throne was vacant, 
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but beside it was a closed gallery for thn king and queen, who were 
present throughout the trial. The accusation set forth all Strafford's 
illegal and arbitrary measures, his acts of individual oppression, and 
his supposed plot to subvert the constitution by help of an army 
raised in Ireland. There was quite enough of proof (and much 
more has since been brought to hglit) to bear out the resolution of 
the commons " that tlie earl of Strafford had endeavoured to sub- 
vert the ancient and fundamental laws of the realm, and to introduce 
arbitrary and tyrannical government." But it was difficult to bring 
his conduct under the legal definition of hig;h treason. The essence 
of that crime was in attacking the king's person, or certain points 
of his prerogative, all of which were strictiy defined by the statute 
of Edward III. How then could acts done in the king's service, 
and' in extension of his prerogative, be construed into treason 
against him? or, if tliey could, under which head of the statute 
could Strafford's acts be classed? Pym argued, with great power, 
that, as tlie king was the head of the state and the central point of 
the constitution, with the ruin of which he must fall, tliere could be 
no higher treason against him than to subveii; the constitution. 
Treason against the people he maintained to be treason against the 
throne, especially for the consequences it threatened to the king 
himself. "Arbitrary power," said he, "is dangerous to the 
king's person, and dangerous to his crown." He proved this 
from the examples of eastern despotisms, and &om our own 
early history, and he added, in a prophetic spirit, that the sove- 
reign who abetted such treason was not himself safe from " a 
miserable end." To bring Strafford's acts under the Statute of 
Treasons, reliance was placed on his scheme for using tlie Irisli 
army in England, which was construed into a " levying war against 
the king." To prove the scheme itself, Pym at length produced 
the notes of a deUberation in the council, taken by the secretary 
sir Harry Vane, and found by the younger sir Harry Vane in Lis 
father's cabinet. It was now the 13th of April ; and Strafford, who 
had borne himself most nobly through the trial, spoke for two 
hours and a half in his defence, though suffering from illness, with 
an acuteness and eloquence never perhaps surpassed even in West- 
minster Hall. He protested against the whole doctrine of con- 
structive treason as injustice, and unanswerably exposed its im- 
policy. "No man," he said, "will know what to do or say for 
fear of such penalties." His peroration was as touching as his 
argument was powerful ; and, as one of the bitterest of his enemies 
records, " he moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, 
to remorse and pity." Even Pym betrayed some such feeling as, 
in his concluding speech, he encountered the glance of his ancient 
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friend. Bat he and his comrades were convinced that either 
Strafford's he^ must fall or theirs, and with theirs the liberties of 
EIngland. 

To ensure his condemnation they took another course, while the 
trial was still in progress. On the 10th of April, Pym brought in 
a BiU of Attainder, which the commons passed on the 21st, 59 
members voting against it in a house of 263. We find Hampden 
voting with Digby in the minority, while Hyde and Falkland were 
strong supporters of the bill. In the House of Lords, only 45 peers 
were present when the question came on, though about 80 had at- 
tended the trial ; and the biU was only carried by 26 to 19 (April 
29). The debate in the lords throws a most interesting light on 
the opinions of the day concerning constructive treason. The 
judges, being asked whether the articles on which the lords found 
Strafford guilty amounted to treason, replied that he "deserved to 
undergo the pains and forfeitures of high treason by law." 

The Bill of Attainder now only awaited the king's assent, which 
was loudly demanded by the people. Strafford wrote to Charles, 
offering himself as a sacrifice to the public peace. At this juncture 
an officer named Goring betrayed to the commons a plot, to which 
the king had assented, for bringing up the army of the north, 
nominally to protect parliament, but really to overawe or forcibly 
dissolve it. The commons drew up a protestation, to defend the 
Protestant church, his Majesty's person and power, and the lawful 
rights and liberties of the people; which was signed by every 
member of both houses, except two of the peers, and by multitudes 
of the people. They next passed a bill to prevent the dissolution 
of the present parliament without its own consent, thereby making 
themselves independent of their constituents as well as of the king. 
On the 10th of May the royal assent was given by the same com- 
mission to this bill and to the attainder of Strafford ; and, after a 
feeble show of pleading for his life on the next day, Charles left him 
to his fjEite. Strafford received the intelligence with the exclama- 
tion, ** Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men ; for in 
them there is no salvation." He preserved his calmness and courage 
to the last. In passing from his apartment to Tower Hill, he 
stopped under the window of his fellow prisoner Laud, and asked 
liis blessing. One blow of the axe put an end to his ambitious 
career, in the forty-ninth year of his age (May 12, 1641). The 
justice of his death is still a question of dispute ; as to its policy, 
few will now defend such a mode of punishing a minister even for 
political crimes, so long as a milder sentence will suffice to deter 
others from plots against the constitution. 

** The one supremely able man the king had " being thus re- 
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moved, the parliament proceeded to abolish the courts of Star 
Gliamber and High Commission ; and, with the former, the arbitrary 
jurisdictions of the king in council, the councils of the North and 
of the Welsh Marches, and of the counties palatine of Lancaster 
and Cheshire. They voted 300,0002. to the Scots, who had remained 
in England, and imposed a poll-tax for the payment of both armies, 
which were disbanded August 6. They granted a subsidy of ton- 
nage and poundage to the king, to last only from May 25 to July 
15 ; and before adjourning (Sept. 8), they appointed a committee of 
both houses to sit during the recess, with large powers. The com- 
mons' committee occupied itself with the affairs of the church. 
The personal conduct of the clergy was inquired into by what was 
called the committee of scandalous ministers^ a name deserved by 
some of those who were deprived, though there were also many 
cases of oppression. The deprived ministers were allowed one-fifth 
of their former incomes. 

Early in August the king went to Scotland, where he made 
large popular concessions, conformed to the presbyterian worship, 
and received several covenanters into the privy council. Mean- 
while a terrible rebellion broke out in Ireland. The disbanded 
soldiers of Strafford's army joined with the discontented CathoUcs 
in a rising which began in Ulster (Oct. 23, 1641) and soon spread 
over the whole country, even the Catholics of the " English pale *' 
joining in it. The other English settlers were almost exterminated, 
death being the least of the cruelties inflicted on them. The 
number that perished is estimated at from 40,000 to 200,000 ; and 
Dublin was the only spot of Irish soil preserved to England. 

Parhament re-assembled on Oct. 20, and on the 25th they re- 
ceived the news of the Irish rebellion, which inflamed their animo- 
sity towards the Catholics, and their suspicions against the king, 
who returned to London on Nov. 25. The commons had already 
drawn up a Bemonstranoe, in 206 articles, enumerating all the 
grievances of the last sixteen years, and vehemently ascribing them 
to a popish faction in the king's councils. It was only carried, after 
a warm debate of fourteen hours, by the small majority of eleven 
(Nov. 22). Among its opponents were Falkland and Hyde, the 
latter of whom had now secretly gone over to the coiul;, as the 
former did soon after. It was presented to the king (Dec. 1) with- 
out being sent to the peers for their concurrence. It was, in fact, 
an appeal to the people, for whose use it was printed and widely 
distributed. An answer was also published, drawn up by Hyde on 
the part of the king. 

When Charles returned from Hampton Court to keep Christmas 
t Whitehall, several reduced oflicers and gentlemen of the inna 
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of court o£fered themselves as his body-guard, under Colonel Luna- 
ford, a man of bad character ; and daily conflicts ensued between 
them and rioters of the popular party, especially the London 
apprentices. The latter, from their close-cut hair, were nicknamed 
Roundheads by tiieir opponents, who called themselves Cavaliers; 
and these terms were soon applied to the two parties in the coming 
conflict. In these riots the bishops were so repeatedly insulted that 
they were hindered from attending in parliament ; and on Dec. 28, 
twelve bishops joined in a protest, against all acts passed in their 
absence as illegal. They were at once impeached by the commons 
and committed to the Tower (Dec. 30). On tlia next day the king 
refused the request of the commons for a body-guard imder the 
earl of Essex, the late commander of the army. 

The year 1641 closed with these signs of the contest of open 
force which began with the new year. On Jan. 3, 1642, the 
attorney-general, in his Majesty's name, exhibited articles of treason 
in the House of Lords against lord ELimbolton and five members of 
the House of Commons, namely, Hampden, Pym, sir Arthmr Hazel- 
rig, HoUis, and Strode. The next day the king went in person to 
the house to arrest the five members, who were not present ; and 
his retiring was accompanied with loud cries of " Privilege ! Psivi- 
lege ! " The five members took refuge in the city, whither Charles 
went the following day (Jan. 5) to address the common council 
and demand their surrender, while parliament met only to adjourn, 
after appointing a committee to sit at Merchant Taylors* Hall, 
where defensive measures were organized. Charles now retired to 
Hampton Court (Jan. 10). while the members were brought back in 
triumph to the house, escorted by the London trained bands under 
Skippon (Jan. 11). The next day lord Digby and Lunsford ap- 
peared in arms for Charles at Kingston. They were voted tiaitors 
by the commons. Digby escaped to the continent; but Lunsford 
was taken and committed to the Tower. 

The king now listened to the wiser counsels of Hyde, Colepepper, 
and Falkland. On Jan. 20 he sent a message to the house, offering 
to consider their grievances. They returned their thanks, but 
required that the command of the militia and of the chief fortresses 
should be placed in their hands. At the same time they directed 
(-* )ring and Hotham, the governors of Portsmouth and Hull, to hold 
those fortresses "for king and parliament." They proceeded to 
raise men and money under the pretext of the Irish rebellion. The 
king made a last concession bv assenting to a bill excluding the 
bishops from the House of Lords ; and then escorted the queen to 
Dover, whence she passed over to Holland (Feb. 16), carrying witli 
her the crown jewels, which she pawned to buy arms for tlie king. 
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From Dover Charles went to Tlieobalds (Feb. 28) ; and, refusing 
the request of the parliament to remain near London, he proceeded 
slowly nortli wards with the prince of Wales and the duke of York. 
At Newmarket (the race-course of which place was established by 
him) he held an angry conference with the earls of Pembroke and 
Holland and the commissioners of the commons, and finally refused 
to give up the command of the militia (March 9). He reached 
York on the 19th, and was well received in the county, which 
levied a guard for his person. On April 23 he presented himself 
before Hull, but was refused admission by sir John Hotham. 

The parliament meanwhile made active preparations. They 
issued new commissions of lieutenancy (April 15), and appointed 
the earl of Essex to the command of an army hastily raised, to 
which London furnished 4000 men in one day, besides large con- 
tributions of money, plate, and female ornaments. After some 
fruitless proposals -for peace, and denunciations of treason by each 
party against the adherents of the other, the king marched south- 
wards at the head of his army and gave the signal of Civil War, 
by unfurling his standard at Nottingham, a ceremony which was 
equivalent to the proclamation of martial law (Aug. 22, 1642). 

It is impossible to do more than indicate the leading points of the 
conflict which ensued ; most lamentable in itself, but yet glorified 
by the chivalrous loyalty of the one party, and the devoted patriotism 
of the other. On the side of the king were most of the nobility and 
principal gentry, who viewed his cause and theirs as one, all of tlie 
clergy who had adopted high church principles and feared the 
growth of Presbyterianism and other forms of dissent, and the 
fiery youth of the upper classes, together with many adventurers of 
profiigate character and broken fortunes. He had the able counsel 
of Hyde, Falkland, Colepepper, and other moderate statesmen, who 
had now finally retired from the parliament, and accepted office from 
the king. His troops were animated by the fiery courage of his 
nephews Maurice and "Rupert of the Rhine." But he wanted 
abler generals, and the supplies of arms and money wMch the queen 
contrived to send him were quite inadequate to his necessities. ' 

The people in general favoured the cause of the parliament, 
whose strength lay in the great towns, and especially in the sturdy 
trained bands of London. At a time when standing armies were 
not yet formed, the'militia were a very effective infantry. In cavaliy 
the army of the parliament was much the weaker. Some gentle- 
men, such as Hampden, raised troops from the young farmers on 
their estates ; others, like Oliver Cromwell, who now began his 
military career as a captain of horse, were careful to "raise such 
men as had the fear of God before them, as made some conscience 
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of what they did." But for the rest, he thus described them : — 
" Your troops are most of them old decayed serving-men, and tap- 
sters, and such kind of fellows ; and their troops are gentlemen's sons, 
younger sons and persons of quality : do you tliink that the spirits of 
such mean and base fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen 
that have honour and courage and resolution in them ? " Both 
parties were scantily provided with artillery and firearms, and many 
a lance and sword, breastplate and steel cap, were bronght out after 
long disuse. But both sides found another weapon in the now free 
press, which teemed with pamphlets and ballads, while the news- 
papers, or DiumaU as they were called, spread intelligence and 
kept alive party spirit in every corner of the realm. John Milton, 
whose mighty pen laboured for the cause of the parliament, and 
who has left the noblest defence of the freedom of tlie press, in his 
* Apology for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,' tlius describes 
the state of London : — ** Behold now this vast city ; a city of refuge, 
the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded witli 
His protection. The shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
hammers working, to fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens 
and heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas." But there was still another and 
a mightier force at work. It was a war of religion ; and here the 
advantage was on the side of the parliament Men of the purest 
piety, like bishop Ken, were to be found on the king's side ; but 
the cry of "Church and King" meant, in most mouths, only a 
venerable institution ; while " the Cause " of the other party signi- 
fied an earnest, though often fanatical belief, sustained by religious 
habits which gave the camp the aspect of a conventicle. But 
neither in church nor state was there any great spirit of hostility 
to the ancient institutions of .the kingdom. As, in quieter times, it 
is our boast that, with few exceptions, the highest Tory and the 
greatest Liberal are still attached to the constitution, so, even in this 
war of opinion, the advocates of despotism in the one camp, and the 
theoretical republicans in the other, formed as yet an insignificant 
minority. In religion, the great mass of the people were still 
attached to the Church of England, and it was only the refusal of 
moderate reforms that led to the triumph first of Presbyterian ism 
and then of Independency. 

From Nottingham the king sent proposals to tlie parliament 
(Aug. 29}, but they would listen to no terms till he should furl his 
standard and give them the command of the militia. On Sept. 9 
they published a declaration of the causes of the war, and on the 
same day the earl of Essex marched from London with the trained 
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bands, to take the command of the aimy at Northampton, which 
now numbered 15,000 men. The king retreated to Shrewshury, 
where his army mustered 10,000 men, under the command of the 
earl of Lindsay. The cavalry were under prince Rupert, who had 
already opened the campaign by seizing Worcester, and routing a 
party of the parliamentary horse. Advancing again towards the 
capital, Charles encountered Essex in a Bloody but indecisive battle 
at Edgehill in Warwickshire, where lord Lindsay was mortally 
wounded (Sunday, Oct. 23, 1642). Essex retired to Warwick, and the 
king advanced to Oxford, which was entirely devoted to him, and be- 
came his head-quarUsrs for the most part of the war. Marching on 
towards London, he seized Beading, and defeated a parliamentary 
detachment at Brentford (Nov. 12) ; hut Essex, who had reached 
London by hasty marches, met him at Tumham Green with superior 
forces, and the king retired to Oxford (Nov. 29). 

After fruitless negociations for peace, Essex opened the campaign 
of 1643 by taking Beading (A^ril 27) ; but the war languished in 
the south, the only action worth recording being a mere skirmish 
at Ohalgrove in Oxfordshire (June 18), which is memorable for the 
fall of John Hampden, who died of his wounds on June 24. In the 
north the royalist spirit enabled the earl of Newcastle to keep the 
upper hand against the parliamentary general, lord Fairfax, who 
was completely routed at Atherton Moor, near Bradford. But the 
chief scene of action was in the west, where an indecisive battle at 
Lansdovm^ near Bath (July 5), was followed by a complete victorj- 
gained by the royalists, near Devizes, over sir William Waller 
(July 13), who suiTendered Bristol to prince Bupert (July 27). 
The king now foi-med the siege of Gloucester (Aug. 10), but raised, it 
on the approach of Essex, who on his part retired to avoid an en- 
gagement ; but at Newbury in Berkshire he found the king heforc 
liim, and a battle, in which both sides displayed desperate valour, 
was closed by night (Sept. 20). Here died the devoted Falkland, 
who, since the outbreak of the war, had fallen into deep dejection, 
and kept reiterating the cry of " Peace f peace 1" Both armies, 
exhausted by this battle, retired into winter quarters. 

Falkland's cry for "Peace** had been uttered also in London; 
and a conspiracy to force the parliament to accept terms had been 
formed by the poet Edmund TTa/Zer, himself a membi-i*. But the 
leaders were still resolute. They formed with the Scots the 
"Solemn League and Covenant," which the parliament sub- 
scribed themselves, and ordered to be signed by all imder their 
authority. Tiiis celebrated instrument bound the subscribers to 
extirpate popery and prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, and pro- 
faneness: to maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, to- 
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gether witli the king*8 authority; and it pledged them to mutual 
defence. The Scots received a subsidy of 100,0002., and prepared 
to enter England, in Jan. 1644, with an army of 40,000 men, under 
the earl of Leyen. The king, on the other hand, had already 
sought aid from Ireland, where the marquis of Ormond was now 
at the head of 50,000 men. Concluding an armistice with the Irish 
(Sept. 15, 1643), ho sent over a large force, who landed at Mostyu 
in North Wales, but were routed by Fairfax at Nantwich (Jan. 25, 
1644). Fairfax united his victorious aimy with the Scots, and 
formed the siege of York, whither lord Newcastle had retired. 
Prince Bupert advanced to its relief with 20,000 men. Fairfax 
and Leven raised the siege, and the armies met at Marston Moor 
(July 2). Cromwell, at the head of his ** Ironsides" (as his troops 
were called from their armour), broke the right wing of Rupert's 
army, under the prince himself; while the royalists had the like 
success on the other wing. The victorious bands, finding them- 
selves face to face as they returned from the pursuit, renewed the 
combat, which ended In the complete defeat of the king's forces, 
and established the military reputation of Cromwell. York surren 
dered to Fairfax, the Scots took Newcastle, and the authority of the 
parliament was supreme in the north (Oct 1644). 

We must now return to the south and the west At the be- 
ginning of this year Charles called the parliament to Oxford. The 
summons was obeyed by the majority of the peers, but the commons 
were only half as numerous as the house at Westminster. The 
Oxford parliament sat from Jan. 22 till April, and endeavoured to 
raise money by an excise. The king had also a mint at Oxford, while 
parliament made a new great seal in place of that which was in the 
king's possession. la April, Essex and Waller marched against 
Oxford. Charles retired to Worcester, but returned suddenly and 
defeated Waller at Cropredy Bridge, near Banbury (June 29), three 
days before the battle of Maraton Moor. He then turned against 
Essex, who had meanwhile advanced into Cornwall, and who now 
found himself surrounded. The infantry under Skippon surren- 
dered, with their arms, baggage, and ammunition ; while tlie cavalry 
passed the king's outposts in a mist, and E:isex escaped in a boat to 
Plymouth. But a new army under the earl of Manchester (formerly 
lord Kknbolton) defeated Charles at Banbury, though not decisively, 
drove him back to Oxford, and then retired into winter quai-tcrs. 
This campaign is memorable for the first appearance of RonERT 
B:.AKR, afterwards the celebrated admind, who was now a colonel 
in the parliamentary army, and took Taunton. In Scotland the 
royal standard was raised by James Graham earl of Montrose, who, 
with the aid of a body of Irish, defeated lord Elcho at Tippermuir, 
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near Perth (Sept. 1), and sacked Aberdeen (Sept. 12). The year 
slosed witli the condemnation of archbishop Laud by bill of attainder 
^Dec 17). He was beheaded on Jan. 10, 1645. 

Meanwhile a schism, which had long existed among the popular 
party, had come to a head. As opinions against episcopacy had 
grown stronger, the minds of men were turned towards the Presby- 
terian model of church government ; and tliis movement was aided 
by the close alliance with Scotland. I^he celebrated Assembly of 
Divines, which met at Westminster (June, 1643), framed a Galvinistic 
and presbyterian model of doctrine and discipline, to which parlia- 
ment adhered ; but some of the ablest leaders, including Cromwell 
and sir Harry Vane, had adopted the views of the Independents, who 
maintained that each congregation formed a complete church, and 
that the civil power had no authority in matters of religion. These 
doctrines spread rapidly in the army, in close connexion with re- 
publican theories of government ; and the Independents now. aimed 
at supremacy. In November, Cromwell accused Manchester in 
parliament of backwardness in the field, while Essex and the Scot- 
tish commissioners were plotting against Cromwell himself. At 
length the House of Commons passed the " Self-denying Ordinance," 
by which the members of both houses were excluded from civil and 
military offices (Dec. 21). The army was remodelled. Essex and 
Manchester were excluded. Sir Thomas Fairfax was made general, 
and, by his special desire, the services of Cromwell were retained 
as lieutenant-general and commander of the horse, notwithstanding 
the ordinance. The peers agreed to the ordinance on April 3, 1646. 

During these proceedings serious negociations for peace were car- 
ried on at Uxbridge. The conferences were opened on Jan. 30, and 
a truce was agreed on for twenty days. The demands of the parlia- 
ment embraced the abolition of episcopaicy and the liturgy, the settle- 
ment of Ireland by their authority, and the command of the militia. 
Charles had consented to sign a treaty, when he received a letter 
from Montrose, announcing a great victory over the marquis of 
Argyle at Inverlochy, and praying him not to treat with rebels. 
The negociations were broken off on Feb. 22 ; and it was afterwards 
proved, from the king's private correspondence, that he had never 
entered on them in good faith. 

In May, Charles marched from Oxford, relieved Chester (May 15), 
and seized Leicester (May 31). On tiie news of these successes, 
Fairfax, who had laid siege to Oxford in the king's absence, marched 
northwards, while Charles turned back to relieve Oxford. The 
armies met at Naseby, near Market Harborough, in a fiercely-con- 
tested battle. Charles displayed great ability and courage ; but by the 
rashness of Bupert, and the skill and courage of Fairfiix and Crom- 
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well, tliis lafit great battle was lost, and the cause of tiie king was 
ruined (June 14, 1645). Uis private cabinet, which was among the 
spoils, furnislied the parliament with terrible proofs of his bad fiiith. 
Charles escaped to Wales, where the Scots advanced on liim from 
the north ; and Fairfax overran tlie west, while Cromwell reduced 
the midland counties. Rupert surrendered Bristol (Sept. 10) ; and 
Ciiarles, after attempting the rehef of Chester (Sept. 23), shut him- 
self in Oxford (Nov. 5). His last hopes from Scotland were extin- 
guished by the defeat of Montrose by Lesly, at Philipliaugh (Sept. 
13). His overtures to the parliament met with no response ; and 
the secret negociations wliich he attempted with the Scots and the 
Independents were fraught with mutual suspicions of insincerity. 
At last, on the approach of Fahrfax to Oxford, lie resolved to throw 
himself into the hands of the Scots, who, besides being his ancient 
subjects and fellow-countrymen, began to view with alarm the pro- 
gress of independency. He escaped from Oxford in disguise (April 
26), and reached their head-quarters near Newark (May 5). Though 
treated with all respect, he was required to issue orders for the sur- 
render of all his garrisons in England, and also of Dublin, to the 
parliament ; he was urged to take tlie Covenant ; and was involved 
in a controversy with Henderson, a Scotch divine, in which Charles 
showed much learning. 

Betreating to Newcastle, for the greater security of their prize, 
the Scots proceeded to treat with the English parliament, who were 
at first disposed to resent their reception of the king. At length 
they agreed, to retire from England, receiving 400,0002. for pay and 
expenses, and to surrender the person of the king, who was accord- 
ingly given up to the parliamentary commissioners at Newcastle 
(Jan. 30, 1647). Charles was kept in close custody at his own house 
of Holmby in Northamptonshire, cut off from his friends, and re- 
fused even the ministration of his own cliaplains, because they had 
not taken the Covenant (Feb.). Oxford had surrendered to Fairfax 
in the preceding summer ; the prince of Wales liad escaped to Scilly, 
and thence to France ; and, on March 30, the surrender of Harlech 
Castle put an end, for the present, to the first civil war. 

The parliament now attempted to get rid of the army by sending 
part of it to Ireland and disbanding the remainder, dismissing all 
officers above the rank of colonel, except sir Thomas Fairfax — a 
direct blow at Cromwell and the other leaders of the Independents. 
The soldiers persuaded Fairfax to advance towards London ; and 
from their head-quarters at Saffron Walden ihey addressed an im- 
perious petition to the parliament, who sought to conciliate tlioro 
by sending Cromwell, Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to inquire 
into their distempers. Tliene generals appointed a council of the 
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principal officers, with a representative assembly composed of two 
privates or inferior officers from eacli company, who were called 
adjutatorSt or, by a happy corruption, agitators. They at once dre>v 
up a statement of their grievances ; and they took tlie best means of 
enforcing them by seizing the person of the king. 'This bold mea- 
sure was effected by an ** agitator " named Joyce, on June 4 : and on 
the 7th the king had an interview with Faiifax and Cromwell at 
Royston, and expressed his wish to remain witli the army. On the 
5th the army, encamped on Newmarket Heath, took a solemn en- 
gagement not to suffer themselves to be disbanded. The presby- 
terian leaders now resolved to make a charge of treason ogainsl 
Cromwell, who had returned to London ; but he fled back to the 
army at Triplow Heath, and was received with acclamation. He 
was followed by the parliamentary commissioners, who rode with 
Fairfax to the head of each regiment, and read to them the votes of 
parliament. In each case an officer stepped forward and promised 
a reply when the votes liad been laid before a council of officers and 
adjutators. The men were asked if this was their answer, and they 
replied, ** All I all 1 " (June 10.) The same day they moved on to- 
wards London, having sent forward a letter to the lord mayor and 
aldermen, declaring their desire for a settlement of the kingdom on 
the basis proposed by parliament before they took up arms. A re- 
spectful answer was sent to their head-quarters at St. Albans ; and 
on June 16 they demanded the impeachment of -eleven leading 
members, and marched to Uxbridge on the 25th. The next day 
the eleven members retired from the house, upon which the army 
fell back to Reading. During all this time the king was with them, 
treated as if he were on a royal progress, and receiving his friends 
freely, At length a demonstration of the apprentices against the 
change in the officering of the militia, which parliament had yielded 
to the army, provoked a fresh advance to Hounslow Heath, where 
the speakers of both houses (Manchester and Lenthall) presented 
themselves, with their maces, attended by eight peers and about 
sixty commoners. Armed with this show of constitutional autho- 
rity, the army entered London without opposition, conducted the 
speakers to Westminster, levelled the lines that had been thrown 
up round the city, and placed tlie whole government in the hands 
of the Independents— the parliament quietly submitting, and re- 
scinding all their votes against the army. 

Charles was now brought to Hampton Court, where he lived, in 
outward appearance, as a king ; but his position caused the greatest 
perplexity to his guardians as well as to himself. While Cromwell 
and Ireton were holding frequent conferences with him, risking 
their favour with tho army, and iucm-ring tlie suspicion of the re- 
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publicans by their efforts to save him, there *s every reason to 
believe that he was conspiring with the Scots for their destruction. 
At length he solved their perplexity and sealed his own fate by 
escaping from Hampton Court on the night of Nov. 11, and taking 
refuge with Colonel Hammond, the governoi* of the Isle of Wight, 
who conducted him with much respect, but really as a prisoner, to 
Carisbrooke Castle (Nov. 14). 

Cromwell, now master of the king and parliament, took prompt 
measures to restore his authority over the ai-my, which had been 
sliaken by the extreme fanatics, who were called Levellers. He 
ordered the meetings of the agitators to cease ; and, on being dis- 
obeyed, he openly seized the ringleaders at a review, and had one 
of them shot on the field by sentence of a court martial. The mo- 
mentous questions of the settlement of j;he kingdom and the dis- 
posal of the king's person were debated in a secret council of officers 
which Cromwell held at Windsor ; and it was at the sittings of this 
council that the daring scheme was first opened of bringing the 
king to justice. Fresh overtures from Charles were met by the 
parliament with four proposals, which would have left all civil and 
military affairs in their hands. The king refused, and renewed 
ncgociations with the Scots. He attempted to escape through a 
window of his apartments in Carisbrooke Castle, but stuck fast be- 
tf/een the bars (Dec. 28), and his confinement was made more 
rigorous. It was now voted that no more addresses should be made 
to him, or communications received frpm him (Jan. 13, 1648). This 
vote was virtually a renunciation of allegiance. 

Meanwhile the Scots were preparing to aid the king, and a royalist 
reaction broke out in England. There were riots in London and 
insurrections in Wales and Kent, which were put down by the 
energy of Cromwell, Fairfax, and Skippon. The young duke of 
York (afterwards James II.) escaped from St. James's (April 22), 
and the crews of seventeen ships of war lying at the mouth of the 
river sailed for Holland and put themselves under the command of 
the prince of Wales. In accordance with the " Engagement" formed 
at Carisbrooke to restore Charles, the Scots entered England on 
July 5, with a large army under the duke of Hamilton, and were 
joined by the royalists of the north under sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
They were met by Cromwell and Lambert, who defeated Langdale 
at Preston (Aug. 17) and Hamilton at Uttoxeter (Aug. 20). The 
more ardent Presbyterians, who were opposed to the "Engage- 
ment," now rose in the western lowlandis and marched on Edin- 
burgh, in conjunction with the highlandcrs of Argyle. This was 
culled ttie "Whiggamore Baid," from the cry **Whig*' (get on) 
used by the Scottish carters to their horses ; and tliis strange nick- 
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name is still the title of the great party of progress. (The opposite 
name of 2'ory, wMch came into use later, was the native name for 
the Irish banditti.) On Sept. 20 Cromwell entered Scotland, joined 
Argyle at Edinburgh, and arranged the government according to 
the views of the Whigs. In England this second civil war was 
finished by Fairfax's capture of Colchester (Aug. 28), when sir 
George Lisle and sir Charles Lucas were shot by sentence of a court 
martial — an exception to that general abstinence from militarj' execu- 
tions which forms so favourable a contrast to the Wars of the Roses. 

During the absence of Cromwell, the moderate party renewed 
negociations with Charles, by sending commissioners to treat witii 
him at Newport (Sept. 18). The king's appearance— careworn, but 
not dejected by his captivity, during which his hair had turne<l 
gray — moved compassion, as much as his ability in the discussions 
commanded admiration. But while he was secretly writing, " My 
great concession this morning was made only to facilitate my ap- 
proaching escape," he could not make up his mind to a sufficient 
show of concession on the question of the Church ; and the con- 
ferences, after being protracted above two montlis, were broken off 
on Nov. 28. The delay had given time for Cromwell to reappear. 
He had been detained in the north by the resistance of Pontefract ; 
and on the 20th of November he forwarded to Fairfax th^ petition 
of his army against the treaty of Newport ; while the army of Fair- 
fax, movetl by Ireton and Ludlow, presented a remonstrance, de- 
manding the punishment of the king and the dissolution of the par- 
liament, which they charged with perfidy to the cause (Nov^ 30). 
On the same day the king was seized at Newport by order of the 
council of the army, and imprisoned in Hurst Castle, while the army 
advanced to London. Even then, Hollis proposed to proclaim the 
officers traitors ; and the parliament, though shrinking from such 
extremes, had the courage to adopt the concessions of the king, as- a 
sufficient basis for a treaty, by a majority of 129 against 83 (Dec. 5). 
The next day Ireton prepared for action, and on tlie 7th Colonel 
Pride surrounded the house with two regiments, seized 62 members, 
\nd shut out 160 others. This process was called " Colonel Pride's 
Purge.'' The* remnant of 50 or 60 members (nicknamed the "iJuwip* ')» 
who were all of the Independent party, reversed the recent vote. 
Cromwell reached London during the night of the 7th, and declared 
that " he had not been acquainted with this design, yet since it was 
done he was glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain it." 

All was now prepared for tiie closing act. While Gijarles lived, 
he might always be used by the Scots and Presbyterians to destroy 
the present leaders. To bind his conscience by a treaty with rebels 
had been found impossible. The leaders of the popular party 
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thought his death necesflary for their self-preservation. But few 
will now defend the policy of the deed. It spread a thrill of 
horror through Europe, and gave a pretext for the miijgovemment 
of the Restoration. 

While the council of the army framed the plan of a repuhlic, 
under the name of ** The Agreement of the People," the House of 
Commons appointed a committee to prepare a charge against the 
king (Dec. 23). They declared it treason for a king to levy war 
against his parliament (Jan. 1, 1649), and, in spite of the refusal 
of the peers (Jan. 2), of whom only sixteen met, to concur in tlie 
bill, they passed an ordinance, appointing a high court of justice for 
tlie trial of " Charles Stuart, King of England " (Jan. 6). Charles 
had been brought from Hurst Castle to St. James's (Dec. 18), and 
thence fo Windsor (Dec. 22). He was now conducted to White- 
hall by major Harrison, a furious republican (Jan. 19). On the 
next day the high court of justice met in Westminster Hall. Its 
original plan included 150 members ; peers, commoners, an J 
aldermen of London. The refusal of the peers to concur reduced 
it to 135, of whom only 69 answered to their names. Bradshaw 
sat as president. The king, when brought in, sat down in the 
chair prepared for him, still wearing his hat, and none of tlie 
members uncovered to him. His demeanour was that of stem con- 
tempt. He spoke firmly against the jurisdiction of the court, which 
adjourned to the 22nd. On that and the following day the same 
scene was repeated. The 24th and 25th were spent in collecting 
evidence, which was produced in court on the 26th, and on the 27th 
the court assembled to pronounce sentence. The king asked for a 
conference with the parliament in the Painted Chamber, which was 
refused. After a speech from Bradshaw to the king, enumerating 
all his offences, the clerk read the sentence, that his head should be 
severed from his body. 

The Scots protested against the proceedings; the Dutch inter- 
ceded in the king's behalf ; the prince of Wales sent a blank sheet 
of paper, subscribed with his name and sealed with his arms, on 
which his father's judges might write what conditions they pleased 
as the price of his life. Solicitations were found fruitless with men 
whose resolutions were fixed and irrevocable. 

There were only two clear days between the sentence and its 
execution. They were spent by Charles in devotion, and in taking 
leave of his third son, prince Henry, and his daughter, the princess 
Elizabeth. The death warrant was signed on Jan. 29, and the open 
street before Whitehall was named as the place of execution. At 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 30th, Charles walked across the 
park from St. James's to Whitehall, where he spent about three 
hours in prayer, and then received the sacrament. Between two 
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ftnil three o'clotk he was led out on to the Bpafibid, which vas 
erected in fiont of the central window of tlie banquettiiig-hail. 
Wlien Cludlea stepped out of tlie window upon the scaffold, he 
found it BO surrounded with soldiers timt he could not expect to 
be heard by any of tlie people. He addressed his diacoutEe to llie 
few persona who were about him; justified his own innocence in 
-the lato &t«l wars, though he acknowledged the equity of his execu- 
tion in the eyes of hia Maker; and observed that an unjust sentence, 
wliich he had suffered to take ctTect, was now piinialied by an unjust 
sentence upon himself. When hu was preparing himself for the 
block, bishop Juion, who hod been allowed to attend him, Called 
to him, "There ia, sir, but one stage more, whicli, though turbulent 
and tronblesome, is yet a vtry short one. Consider, it will soon 
carry jou a great way ; it will cany you from earth to heaven ; and 
there yon shall find, to your great joy, the priae to which jou hasten, 
ft crown of glory." " I go," replied the king, ■' from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can have place.' 
At one blow his head was severed from his body. A man in a 
vizor peribnned the office of executioner; another, in a like dis- 
guise, held up to the spectators the head streaming with blood, and 
cried aloud, " This is the head of a traitor I" (Jan. 30, 1649.) 

Charlea died in the 49th year of liis age and the 24th of his 
reigu ; and was hurled at Windsor, Feb. 8. Nearly two centuries 
later, liis coffin wns opened in presence of George IV., and the 
features still showed tliat melancholy which is seen in the portrails 
by Vandyke, and especially in that triple likeness which struck 
an Italian artist as stamped with the presage of misfortune. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THKCOUMONWEAT.TH. A.B. 1G4!)-1660. 

Ahout an hoar after the death of GhaTies I. (Jnii. 30, 1C4U). 
ptoclnnuition was mode in London, that wlioever shoulil procluini a 
new king, witliont tlie anthority of parliament, ebould be deumM 
a traitor. On Feb. 6 the eonunons voted the House of Lonla 
"lueless and dangeroua," and it sat no more till tlie Beatorulinn. 
On tlia 7tb they declared tlie office of king "unnccesBBry, burtlien- 
some, and dangerous, nnd tberefore to be abolisbed." They adopted 
a new gri'at seal (Feb. S), reopened tlie conrts of law (Feb. 9), and 
committed tlie executive guvernment to a council of stale consisting 
of ttiirty-ciglit persons (Feb. 14), of winch Bmdshaw was nmde 
president, and Milton Laliii secretory. The appointment of oolont la 
Blakf, Dean, aiul Popliani as ailminile (Feb. it), soon led to gr«it 
results abroHd; but it was Hrat noeessary to ri'Store onlor at home, 
and in Ireland and S('ollnn<l. The dnko of Hamilton, the earl uf 
Holland, and lurtl C.ipul wcru Irieil and cxccuttd for a rnynlist con- 
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ipiracy 'MaiTli lOi. A mutiny of the " Levellers " iu tlie army wns 
vnppreBMHl by tlie euergy of Fnirfai and Cromwell ; and Lilburne. 
llii'ir ItAilcr, y/Bt impriiguiied (MaKh 27). 

Tlie govtriimunt of Ireland had been delivered up by tlie 
nmrquie of Ortiiuiid to tlie pnrliament in 1646. After the kint^'a 
(tenth, Onnond wub reenlltd by the Irish Catholics, and took nearly 
all the foiti'eeses. except Dublin, Belfitst, and Londonderry. Crom- 
well was DOW appuinted general -in-chief and lord lieutenant uf 
Ireland (June S2), He left London on July 10, and sent on tn 
Dablin a reinforfemeiit, which enabled colonel Jones, the governor. 
to inflict on Ormond a diaoBtroua defeat (Aug. 2). Cromwell iiini- 
self reached Dublin on Ang. 18 ; stormed Dr<^heda (Sept 12) and 
Wexford ;Oct. 9]; and. by putting their garrieons to the sword, in- 
timidated the otiier fortreaeee into surrender, and struck terror alike 
into llio native Irish and tl^e royalist Englieh. " Truly I believe," 
he wrote, " this hittemens will Hive much effusion of blood ; " and. 
vhulever judgment miiy be passed upon the means, this end wiis 
secured /or Uie lime. Tlie conquest wua finished by a short cam- 
paign in the following spring ; more than 40,000 Irish were per- 
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mitted to take service in the armies of France and Spain ; and 
Cromwell, leaving Ireton as his deputy, returned to London (May 
31, 1650) to meet new dangers from the side of Scotland. 

The triumph of the Independents and the execution of the king 
had entirely alienated the Scots, who hastened to proclaim Charles 
II. at Edinburgh (Feb. 5, 1649). But the rigid Presbyterians, who 
then ruled the kingdom, -liad no intention of receiving him, except 
upon their own conditions ; and when Montrose raised the royal 
standard in the north, he was treated as a public enemy. This 
gallant nobleman was taken prisoner, and, under an old act of at- 
tainder, passed in 1644, he was hanged at Edinburgh with the most 
cruel insults (May 31, 1650). Charles, who had inherited the fatal 
duplicity of his family, disavowed the commission which he had 
given to Montrose, accepted the Covenant, and arrived in Scotland 
on June 16. Meanwhile both sides had prepared for war; but 
Fairfax was unwilling to lead against the Scots, and resigned his 
commission. Cromwell was appointed his successor as ** captain - 
general and commander-in-chief of all the forces raised and to be 
raised witliin the common wealtli of England " (Jime 26), and he left 
London on June 29. The veteran Lesly prepared to receive him 
by wasting all the country south of Edinburgh, so that, when Crom- 
well crossed the X^^ed (July 16), he was dependent on his fleet 
for supplies. Marching along the coast to Musselburgh, he found 
Lesly posted between Edinburgh and Leith in a position too 
strong to be attacked (July 29). Failing to tempt the wary Scot 
to a battle, Oliver retired to Dunbar i^July 31). Ledy followed 
him, and blockaded the passes towards England ; and Crom well's 
army daily wasted away by sickness. At length the imprudent zeal 
of the preachers drove Lesly to try a battle, and he led down his 
right from the hill of Doon to the level ground (Sept. 2). Cromwell 
saw the blunder, and exclaiming, ** The Lord hath delivered them 
iato our hands," gave orders for attacking the exposed wing at dawn. 
The result was the famous victory of Dunbab, in which 4000 Scots 
were killed, and above 10,000 taken prisoners (Sept. 3, 1650). 
Edinburgh submitted at once ; its castle surrendered on Dec. 18, 
and Cromwell became master of all the country south of the 
Forth. 

Meanwhile Charles endeavoured to escape from the covenanters 
to the highlands ; but he was brought back to Perth, almost as a 
pidsoner (Oct. 25), and crowned at Scone (Jan. 1, 1651). Cromwell, 
who had fallen ill through exposure to the weather in a march to 
Stirling (Feb.), took the field again in June, and secured Perth, 
while the Scots* army lay at Stirling. At this 'juncture, Charles, 
with the vigour which he could occasionally assume, resolved on a 
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rapid march into England. Starting from Stirling on July 31, he 
advanced through Cumberland, Lancashire, Oheahire, and Shrop- 
shire; and stopped to rest his army at Worcester (Aug. 22). But 
fow joined his standard. The parliament proclaimed him and his 
adherents traitors, and sent now forces to join Cromwell, who had 
followed in rapid pursuit, leaving Monk to guard Scotland with 60O0 
men. He reached Worcester on Aug. 28, and, after storming the 
forts, he fell upon Charles's army in the city, on the anniversary of 
the battle of Dunbar (Sept 3). The Scots were slain or taken 
prisoners almost to a man. Charles escaped, and found shelter in 
a lone house, called Boscohelt through the noble loyalty of the 
farmer, Penderoll, and his four brothers. On the approach of a 
party of soldiers, Charles took refuge with a companion in a large 
oak-tree, standing in an open space on the edge of the wood ; and, 
to use his own words, " while we were in this tree, we see soldiers 
going up and down in the thickest of the wood, searching fo£.per- 
sons escaped; we seeing them now and then peeping out of the 
wood." This **Eoyal Oak " was long an object of veneration, and 
the descendants of the Penderells still receive a pension for their 
loyalty. Other hairbreadth escapes followed ; and, after trying 
successively at Bristol, Bridport, and Southampton, Charles at 
length embarked at Shoreham (Oct. 15), and lapded at Fecamp in 
Normandy (Oct. 17). Cromwell returned to London (Oct. 12), and 
took up his residence in -great state at Hampton Court. 

While Cromwell conquered Ireland and the Scots, Blake and other 
admirals Iiad established the power of the Commonwealth on the 
seas. The fleet which had deserted to Charles (p. 215) had infested 
the Channel and thieatcned Dublin under the command of prince 
Rupert, who eluded the blockade of Blake at Kinsale and got safe 
to Lisbon. Blake, having been refused admission into the Tagus, 
captured a richly laden fleet of Portuguese ships (March 1650), 
and brought the king of Portugal to sue for a new alliance witli 
England (Jan. 1651). Blake next subdued the Sciliy Isles (May), 
which had given refuge to royalist privateers, and then delached a 
part of his fleet under Ayscue, who reduced the American planta- 
tions, all of which, except New England, had adhered to the royalist 
party. Guernsey was reduced in October, Man in November, and 
Jersey in December, while Monk completed the subjection of 
Scotland ; and Ireton had nearly subjugated the Irish rebels, when 
he died of the plague at Limerick (Nov. 1650), and left the com- 
mand to Ludlow. Gal way, the last stronghold of the Catholics, was 
surrendered July 10, 1651. The final settlement of both kingdoms 
was intrusted to parliamentary commissioners. 

The relations of England with Holland become now most bi- 
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teresting. The death of the prince of Oiange, the son-in-law of 
Charles I. (1650), seemed to open the way for an alliance between 
the two republics ; but the royalist refugees at the Haguo insulted 
the English commissioners ; the envoys of the Proyinces, who came 
over to renew the negociations after the battle of Worcester, met 
with a cold reception ; and the parliament aimed a heavy blow at 
Dutch commerce by the celebrated Navigation Act, forbidding tlie 
importation of goods in foreign vessels, except those of the country 
that produced them (Oct. 9, 1651). At the same time, among other 
demands, a claim was made for the salute of the Engli^ flag. 
Mutual animosity led to open hostilities. A battle took place in 
the Downs between Blake and a large fleet under the Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp (May 19, 1652), and the English parliament declared 
war (July 8). Ayscue fought an indecisive action with De Ruyter 
off Plymoutii (Aug. 16). Blake and Penn defeated Van Tromp and 
De Ruyter in the Downs (Sept. 28). In a subsequent action (Nov. 
28) Van Tromp's superior numbers forced Blake to retreat to the 
Thames, while the Dutch admiral carried a broom at his mast-head 
as a sign that he had swept the seas of the English; but the insult 
was avenged by a new fleet which parliament fitted out, and Van 
Tromp was entirely defeated by Blake off Portland (Feb. 18). The 
action continued across the Channel for three days, till the Dutch 
escaped into the Scheldt. Another victory was gained off the North 
Foreland (June 2 and 3); and the Dutch were blockaded in the 
Texel by Monk and Penn, Blake being ill on shore. In attempting 
to escape thence, their fleet was almost entirely destroyed, and 
Van Tromp himself was killed (July 31). 

Meanwhile a new revolution had been effected in England. From 
the conclusion of the Irish and Scotch wars, a permanent government 
had become necessary. The general feeling was in favour of some 
form of mixed monarchy — a view supported by Cromwell, though 
without a liint of who should be the sovereign. On his return from 
the battle of 'Worcester, he had urged an amnesty and a law for the 
election of future parliaments. The parliament, by a small majority, 
fixed Nov. 3, 1654, for its own dissolution (Oct 1651), and they 
passed an act of amnesty (Feb. 24, 1652). On the other hand, they 
reduced the army to 25,000, and were meditating a further reduc- 
tion (Aug. 1652), when Cromwell resolved to wrest the government 
from them. After the army had sent up an imperious petition 
Cromwell led 300 soldiers down to the house, ordered them ** to take 
away tliat bauble" (the mace), drove out the members with objurga- 
tions, and locked the doors (April 20, 1653> This proceeding "is-ae 
sanctioned by addresses from the army, the fleet, and many of the 
cliief corporations of England. 
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Cromwell formed a council of state, consisting of himself and 8 
other officers, with 4 civilians (April 30), and summoned a small 
parliament of his own nominees (128 from England and Wales, 5 
from Scotland, and 6 from Ireland), to whom he nominally committed 
the supreme power till Nov. 3, 1654. . This assembly was called the 
" Little Parliament," and sometimes *' Barebone*8 Parliament," from 
the ludicrous name of one of its members — Praise God Barebone. It 
met on July 4, 1653, and showed itself more disposed to settle the 
government on extreme republican principles than to submit to 
Cromwell. At length, on Dec. 13, Sydenham, an Independent, sud- 
denly proposed that the parliament should resign its power into 
.Cromwell's hands. The speid^er. who was a party to the scheme, 
adopted the proposal by leaving the chair, the members disposed to 
remain were dispersed by soldiers, and amajority afterwards signed 
the deed of resignation. An ** Instrument of Government " conferred 
on Cromwell the title of " His Highness the Lord Protector." He 
was to have a council of 21 members, and a standing army of 20,000 
foot and 10,000 horse ; and he was bound to summon, every three 
years, a parliament of 460 members, who were to sit for five months 
without prorogation or dissolution, and whose acts would become 
law even if he withheld his assent. The office of protector was foi 
life, and on his death his successor weus to be appointed by tht: 
council (Dec. 16, 1653). 

The short period of the Protectorate is marked by the establish- 
ment of the power of England abroad, but by dissension and sus- 
picion at home. On the 5th of April, 1655, Cromwell signed a 
treaty of peace with Holland, and a close alliance was formed be- 
tween the two republics, comprehending also Denmark, the Hanse- 
atic towns, and the Protestant cantons of Switzerland. In the 
same month a treaty was concluded with Sweden, and, soon after, 
one with Portugal. Overtures were made by France, where the 
wily cardinal Mazaiin governed with the queen mother Auue of 
Austria during the minority of Louis XIV. ; and Cromwell con- 
sented to join in hostilities against Spain. . He sent a fleet into the 
Mediterranean under Blake, who forced the dey of Algiers to pro- 
mise the repression of piracy, and destroyed the forts and fleet of 
Tunis. Another squadron sailed for the West Indies under Penn 
and Yenables, who were repulsed from St. Domingo, but made the 
important conquest of Jamaica. The admirals, however, were sent • 
to the Tower for not effecting more. 

War was now declared by Spain, and vigorously prosecuted by 
the English fleet under Blake ; but his health had long been failing, 
and after a glorious victory at Santa Cruz in the Canaries (April 20, 
1657) he died within sight of his native shores. Blake was the 
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lirst of that noblo race of sailors of whom Nei-son is the type, whose 
one watchword is Dutv, and whose aim is not so much to bring 
their ships safe home as to inflict all possible damage on the enemy. 

England was now restored to more than the foreign power of 
Elizabeth, for Cromwell, knew nothing of Elizabeth's vacillation 
between parties. "The cause of God and his country" was his 
single motto ; and even the persecuted Yaudois of the Piedmontese 
valleys found protection in his remonstrances with the duke of 
Savoy and the king of France. James I. had stipulated for " mode- 
ration " in tlic treatment of English subjects by the inquisition ; but 
under Cromwell they might repeat the calm boast, " Civis Romanus 
sum," and find the name of their country a safeguard from insult. 
He proved his desire for universal toleration by attempting to re- 
admit the Jews into England. The last act of his foreign policy 
was the campaign of 1658, in combination with the French under 
Turenne, against the Spanish Netlierlands, which gave England a 
compensation for Calais in Dunkirk (June 25, 1658), till it was sold 
to France by Charles II. (See p. 231). 

The protector's domestic government was equally energetic, but 
on this field his foes were his own coimtrymen. His first parlia- 
ment met (Sept. 4, 1654) only to question the very foundation of his 
power, and he dismissed them in anger (Jan. 81, 1655). Plots were 
formed both by tlie royalists and the republicans, and most in- 
flammatory pamphlets appeared against the protector. There were 
royalist risings in several counties, and an open insurrection in 
Scotland under Middleton. The latter was kept in check by Monk, 
while Cromwell put down the former, dealing severely with the 
royalists, but trying to gain over the republicans. England was 
divided into eleven military districts, under as many major-generals, 
with parliamentary commissioners who levied taxes and iibprisoned 
suspected persons. The government of Ireland was intrusted to 
Henry Cromwell, the protector's second son, whose amiable cha- 
racter was allied with vigour and ability. 

A second parliament met on Sept. 17, 1656, about 100 members 
being excluded by warrants of the council. The majority thus se- 
cured oflfered Cromwell the title of King (March 25, 1657), which 
the opposition of his generals induced him to decline, after long 
hesitation (May 8). The house then presented to him a second 
•• humble petition and advice," renewing the title of Lord Protector, 
and authorising him to namo his successor and to create a House ot 
Peers (May 26). He was maugurated anew with great pomp in 
Westminster Hall (June 26), and he appointed 60 peers. The par- 
liament reassembled Jan. 20, 1658, but was dissolved in consequence 
of the opposition of the oonunona to the new peers (Feb. 4). 

Enq. Q 
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Meanwhile Spain was bnsy, as in fbe time of Elizabeth, with her 
old arts of aBsassination. In 1656 she employed Colonel Sexby, a 
Leveller, to get up an insorroction. Syndercombe, an agent of Sexbj, 
made an attempt on Crom^irs life (Jan. 19, 1657) ; and similar acta 
were invited by a pamphlet with the title of 'Killing no Mnrder,' 
which was written by Colonel Titos, a royalist, and widely dissemi- 
nated bySexby. At last Sexby was seized (Dec. 1657), and, like 
Syndercombe, escaped execution only by dying in the Tower. A 
more formidable royalist plot was oiganized by the marqnis of 
Ormond, in oonjnnction with a projected invasion by Spain from 
Flanders ; and the plan was &vonred by lord Fairiiu and other lead- 
ing Presbyterians (Jan. and Feb. 1658). The conspiracy was detected, 
and two leading royalists were executed. But these repeated dangers 
destroyed Cromwells peace, and at last broke down his health. He 
was seized with a slow fever, which settled into a tertian ague, and 
he died on the anniversary of his victories at Dunbar and Worcester 
(Sept 3, 1658), in the 60th year of his age and the 4th of his. pro- 
tectorate. We have attempted to record his acts without discussing 
those features of his character which have long been treated with 
passion and prejudice. It only remains to add, that he was a liberal 
patron of art and literature, and a great lover of music. He saved 
from destruction the cartoons of Raffaelle, and other noble works 
of art ; he fostered the gienius of Milton ; he projected a revised 
translation of the Bible ; and the magnificent * Polyglot Bible ' of 
Brian Walton was published under his auspices. 

Cromwell's private life was safe from the reproach of his bitterest 
enemies. His wife, Elizabeth Bourchicr, bcre him three sons — 
Oliver (who fell in battle in 1648), Bichard, and Henry— Bud four 
daughters: Elizabeth, Mrs. Claypole (d. 1658); Bridget, married 
successively to Ireton and Fleetwood (d. 1681) ; Mary, viscountess 
Fauconbridgo (d. 1712) ; and Frances, la*ly Russell (d. 1721). His 
descendants are still numerous, especially in Cambridgeshire and 
Herts. He was always conspicuous for duty and affection to his 
mother, a most pious and virtuous lady named Stuart,* who died at 
an advanced age during his protectorate. 

On the death of Cromwell his son Richabd was named protector 
by tlie council, and universally acknowledged. A new parliament 
(Jan. 29, 1659) confirmed the basis of government as settled in the 
** humble petition and advice." But Richard's temper was too mild 
for the times. The army became threatening, and lie was forced by. 
his uncle Desborough and his brother-in-law Fleetwood to dissolve 
the parliament (April 22, 1659), leaving the government to tlie 

* Her alleged relationship to thn royal family rests on no good evidence. 
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council of officers, who recalled the remnant of the Long Parlia- 
ment (May 7), and appointed a committee of safety (May 9) and a 
new council of 31 members of the old presbyterian party (May 13). 
The army and fleet adhered to this revolution, and Fleetwood was 
appointed lieutenant-general. Richard Cromwell made a formal 
demission of his office (May 25) and retired to the continent Some 
years after he returned to England, and lived quietly at Ghesbunt 
till 1712. Henry Cromwell resigned his command in Ireland (June 
15) and retired to Cambridgeshire, where he died in 1674. 

Dissensions soon arose between the army and the parliament, 
who were expelled by Lambert (Oct. 13, 1659), and a military " Com- 
mittee of Safety" administered the government. Lambert had 
meanwhile suppressed an insurrection of the royalists and presby- 
tcrians (Aug. 19). But the balance of England's destinies was held 
by Monk and his army. Monk commenced his march from Scot- 
land, nominally to restore the parliament. Lambert advanced to 
meet him as far as Newcastle, but found his soldiers billing away. 
The garrison of Portsmouth and the army round London declared 
for the parliament, which reassembled on Dec. 26 ; and on the 3rd 
of February, 1660, Monk, who had been joined at York by lord 
Fairfax, entered London without opposition. On the 13th the 
** Engagement " to the .Commonwealth was again agreed to, and on 
the 25th Monk was appointed captain-general. Monk now entered 
into secret negociations with Charles, and persuaded him to escape 
from Brussels to Breda, lest the Spaniards should detain him as a 
* pledge for Dunkirk ; and the advice came only just in time. Mean- 
while the reinstatement of the excluded members by Monk (Feb. 
21) had given the moderate party a majority in the parliament, 
which repudiated the Engagement (March 13;, and dissolved itself 
(March 16j, after appointing a new parliament to meet on April 25. 
Thus at last the *' Long Parliament" came to an end. 

The presbyterians united with the old royalists in the elections 
for the ** Convention Parliament," in which the ancient peers 
returned 'to their house. On the 1st of May sir John Grenville 
appeared with a letter from the king to both houses, accompanied 
by a declaration promising liberty of conscience and a general am- 
nesty, with no exceptions but such as parliament should itself make. 
The soldiers were assured of the continuance of their present pay, 
with all arrears. An answer was at once prepared, and both houses 
attended the proclamation of king Chables II. (May 8), who landed 
at Dover (May 25), and entered London on his SOth birthday. May 
29, 1660. So enthusiastic was his welcome that he pleasantly said 
it must have been his fault only which had kept him so lonr 
a people so devoted to him. 

Q ^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE HonBB OP BTPABT — continited. 

CHARLES II. A.D, 16G0-1G85 

Charles II., the first EnKliahnian of tlie Stiinrt dynaetj, vas bom 
at Bt. James's, Ma; 29, 1630. Ho became " king de jure," bjr his 
father's death, on Jan. 30, 1649. from which day tlio years of liia 
rei^ are legally compnlcd, so thrtt tJie fint year of liis actual reign 
(1660-1661) is nnmbeTcd in tlie statutes as his iicetfili. During tbo 
Commonwealth lis was for a short period " king ih facto " in Scot- 
land (1650-1651) ; but the battle of Worcester miido liim anoiilo in 
'ranoe, Gerpiany, and Uollaod, till his restoration, Hay 29, 1660. 
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He was possessed of many external advantages— a fine person, a 
ready wit, graceful manners, and the greatest afiability— but his 
face, the complexion of which was extremely dark, was cast in a 
liarsh and forbidding mould. He was faithless, selfish, and utterly 
unprincipled ; indolent in business, and given up to sensual plea- 
sures. Even adversity seemed to have taughi him no lesson, except 
meanness in revenging and unscrupulousn ss in enjoying himself ; 
together with a selfish prudence which kc^^t his arbitrary ideas in 
check, and which he once expressed to tlie duke of York by saying, 
" Brother, I have no wish to go on my travels again." His cha- 
racter was summed up in a mock epitaph by his boon companion 
Bochester : — 

" Here lies our sovereign lord the king. 
Whose word no man relics on ; 
Wlio never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one." 

** Quite true 1 " rejoined the king, " for my words are my own, and 
my acts are my ministers'." 

The convention parliament, which continued to sit after the Re- 
storation, settled on the king an income of 1,200,000^ ; abolished 
the feudal revenues of the crown, granting hereditary excise duties 
in lieu of them ; and voted duties of tonnage and poundage for the 
king's life. They passed an act of pardon and indemnity, from 
which the regicides and some others, including Vane and Lambert, 
were excepted by name. The regicides, both living and dead, were 
attainted. Twenty-nine of them were tried before a special com- 
mission (Oct. 9-13), and ten were executed, the others having sur- 
rendered on the promise of their lives by a royal proclamation. 
The remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were disinterred 
by order of parliament, and on the anniversary of the late king's 
death they were hanged on the gibbet at Tyburn, under which the 
bodies were buried, the heads being struck off and exposed on 
Westminster Hall (Jan. 30, 1661). Vane and Lambert were 
brought to trial later. The former sealed his fate by his bold de- 
fence, and was executed June 14, 1662 ; the latter saved his life 
by his submissive demeanour, and lived thirty years as an exile in 
Guernsey, where he died a Roman Catholic. 

The king dissolved the convention parliament Dec. 29, 1660. The 
army was "next disbanded, except a force of 1000 horse and 4000 foot, 
which formed the first nucleus of our standing army. In Scotland 
the royal authority was entirely restored by a parliament which met 
Jan. 1 , 1661. The marquis of Argyle and a preacher named Guthrie 
were brought to trial, convicted on the feeblest evidence, and exe- 
cuted—the former on May 27, the latter on June 1. 
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The restoration of the church kept pace with that of the crown. 
Favour was at first shown to the Presbyterians, some of whom were 
appointed to high office ; and the eminent clergymen, Baxter and 
Oalamy, were made royal chaplains. While restoring the bishops 
to their sees, and filling up the vacant bishoprics, the king issued 
a declaration promising to the Presbyterians and Independents a 
consideration of their objections to the liturgy (Oct. 25). For this 
purpose a conference was held at the Savoy between twelve bishops 
and twelve leading Presbyterian ministers, but. the result was only 
to widen their differences (April 1 5 to July 25, 1661). 

The king was crowned April 25, 1661 ; and on May 8 he met his 
new parliament, which proved at first devoted to the church and 
subservient to the court. It lasted, though with some long pro- 
rogations, till Jan. 24, 1679 ; and earned the title of the *' Pension 
Parliament" by the bribes which its members received from the 
kings both of England and of France. Its 'first act was one ** for the 
security of the king's person and government,*' by which the Cove- 
nant was pronounced unlawful, and parliament was declared to have 
no legislative power without the king. By the C&rporation Act 
all corporate officers were required to receive the sacrament in the 
Church of England, to abjure the Covenant, and to take an oath of 
nonrresistancet renouncing the lawfulness of bearing arms against 
the king or his officers, even in self-defence. In the next session was 
passed the celebrated Act of UxMformity (May 29, 1662), which 
required all clergymen to express their " unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to all and everything in the Book of Common Prayer," as 
recently revised and settled by convocation ; to receive episcopal 
ordination; to abjure the Covenant, and take the oath of non- 
resistance. All who refused to submit to these conditions were to 
be ipso facto deprived of their preferments on the ensuing St. Bar- 
tholomew's day (Aug. 24), and on that day nearly 2000 clergymen 
left their livings. They were acknowledged to be among the most 
learned and pious, as their very sacrifice iiself proved them to be 
among the most conscientious, of the clergy. The government 
tempted m'any of them with offers of high preferment, which were 
refused, with scarcely an exception. Even bishoprics were offered 
to Baxter, Calamy, and Beynolds, but accepted only by the last. 
Severer measures followed. The deprived ministers were forbidden 
by the Act of XJnifomiity to exercise their ministry, under the 
penalties of fine and imprisonment ; and the like penalties, up to 
transportation for seven years, were imposed on their hearers by the 
Conventicle J <^, if as many as five persons, besides the members of 
the same household, should assemble for worship (1664). The very 
means of subsistence left to tho deprived clergy were struck at by 
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the Five Mile Act, which prohibited those who had refused to take 
the oath of non-resistaiice from coming within five miles of any corpo- 
rate town, except in travelling, and also disabled them from keeping 
schools (1665). The Nonconformists were also included in the dis- 
abilities of the Test Ad, wliich was passed against the Catholics in 
1673 (see below, p. 235). These persecuting acts were only repealed 
in the reign of George IV. 

In foreign politics a new era was opened in 1661 by the rise of 
Louis XIY., who was bom Sept. 5, 1638, and succeeded to the 
throne of France, by liis father's death. May 14, 1643. His minority 
was passed under the tutelage of cardinal Mazarin ; but on that 
minister's death (March 8, 1661) the young king announced to his 
council his intention of directing his own government, and at once 
gave proofs of the vast pow^s and vaster ambition which held 
France in awe and Europe in alarm for more than half a century 
(Louis XIV. died Sept. 1, 1715, after a reign of 72 years). A close 
alliance was now formed between the courts of France and Eng- 
land, and both united to support Portugal against Spain. Henri- 
etta, the sister of Charles II., was married to Philip duke of Orleans, 
the brother of Louis XIV., and Charles himself espoused Catherine 
of Braganza, daughter of John IV. of Portugal (May 21, 1662), a 
woman of sense, spirit, and virtue, whom he treated with heartless 
neglect, while he lived openly in the society of his mistresses. Her 
chief value in the king's eyes was her dowry of 500,000Z., with the 
fortresses of Tangiers in Africa and Bombay in India. The money 
was squandered on his pleasures ; but his returning necessities led 
him to sell Dunkiik and Mardyke (Cromwell's conquests) to the 
king of France for 400,0001. (Nov. and Dec). 

The Dutch and English meantime continued their rivalry for 
conmiercial supremacy at sea. A new ** African Company," formed 
under the auspices of the duke of York, came into collision,with 
the. Dutch settlements on the Guinea coast;* and their fleet, under 
sir IU>bert Holmes, captured the Dutch settlement of New Amster- 
dam (since the great city of New York) on the coast of America 
(Aug. 27, 1664). Parliament voted 2,500,000{. for the war ; and the 
clergy were for the first time included in the tax, instead of voting 
separate supplies in convocation. War was declared against Hol- 
land, Feb. 22, 1665 ; and a great naval victory was gained ofi 
Lowestoft by the English fleet under the duke of York, prince 
Rupert, and lord Sandwich (June 3). Louis XIV. now come to 
the help of the United Provinces, with whom he had previously 
made an alliance against Spain, and declared war against England, 

* Ouimeat wen fint ooined in the year 1663 from gold imported bj thb company 
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Jan. 16, 1666. The French fleet of 40 ships sailed from Toulon, 
and Albemarle detached prince Bupert with 20 of his 74 ships to 
keep them in check. During his absence, the Dutch fleet of 80 sail, 
under De Bnyter and the younger Van Tromp, appeared off the 
North Foreland, and were engiiged by Albemarle. The battle 
lasted four days (June 1-4). On the second the Dutch were rein- 
forced by 16 sliips, but the arrival of prince Bupert on the third 
sayed Albemarle from destruction ; and after a yiolent combat on 
the fourth, botli fleetd returned to tlieir harbours. A more decisive 
battle on the 25 th of July gave the English the mastery of the sea. 

These two yearSi however, are still more memorable for pestilence 
and fire than for war. The mysterious epidemic, called distinctively 
THE Plague^ which has been known on the shores of the Levant 
from the earliest ages, had long since appeared in Europe (im- 
ported, as some said, by the Crusaders), and the close streets of old 
London were seldom free from its ravages ; but in 1665 it broke out 
with a violence unexampled except by the great plagues of Athens 
(b.c. 430) and Florence (a.d. 1348). In July the weekly deaths were 
1100, in September they increased to 10,000, and in the course of 
the year 100,000 perished. The parliament removed to Oxford ; the 
court and nobility fled from London ; the houses were shut up, and 
whole streets deserted, except by the solitary passenger staggering 
home to die, and the heavy sound of the death-cart, witK the voice 
of the bellman crying, " Bring forth your dead ! Bring forth your 
dead I " The rites of burial were soon neglected, and the corpses 
were flung into great pits. As in all such seasons, the presence of 
death gave new licence to wanton pleasure ; and the «ounds pf 
revelry were mingled with the cries of fanatics who stalked about 
denouncing '* Woe unto the city ! " The pestilence declined when 
winter had fairly set in (1G65). 

The new year (1666) earned from tlie pen of Dryden the cele- 
brated title of "Annus Mirabilis" (the Year of Wonders), partly 
by the great sea-fights related above, but chiefly by the " Great 
Fire," which almost totally destroyed the city of London. It broke 
out before daybreak on Sunday, Sept. 2, in a baker's house near 
London Bridge, at the spot marked by the column of sir Christopher 
Wren called " the Monument ;" and, aided by an east >vind and a 
dry season, it devoured the close wooden houses from the Tower to 
the Temple, and as far north as Holbom Bridge and Cripplegate. 
It raged for three days and nights, defying the efforts' to arrest it, 
which were directed by the king and his brother in person. It was 
only on Sept. 5 that its progress was stayed at great gaps made by 
blowing up houses with gunpowder. It destroyed about 400 street's 
and 13,000 houses, though only 8 lives were lost ; but the remnants 
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of the plague were burnt out as by a refiner's fire, and the city rose 
from its ashes, with the magnificent dome of new St Paul's on its 
central hill, under the master hand of sir Christopher Wbkn. 
His plans, if fully carried out, would have made of London the 
noblest und most convenient city ever built, and of its cathedral the 
grandest basilica devoted to Christian worship; but the city was 
cramped by haste and economy, and the church was altered by the 
desire of the court to prepare it for Catholic worship. In the mean 
time the origin of the fire was falsely ascribed to the Papists ; and 
the popular prejudice was commemorated on the Monument by an 
inscription which has been only recently removed. 

These calamities favoured the desire for peace, and negociations 
were opened at Breda (May 14, 1667). During their progress the 
fleet was neglected, and the Dutch seized the opportunity for striking 
a terrible blow at our naval power. De Ruyter suddenly appeare<l 
at the Nore, took Shecrness (June 9), burnt some ships at Chatham 
(June 12), and ascended the Thames as far as Tilbury, where he 
was repulsed by sir Edward Sprague (June 29). But Louis held 
aloof, not wishing that any one power should be supreme at sea, 
and peace was concluded at Breda, July 21, 1667. 

To appease tiie national indignation at this disgrace, and at the 
growing profligacy of the court, a victim was found in the Earl of 
Clarendon, the only great statesman Charles had. We have seen 
him, as sir Edward Hyde, among the popular leaders in parliament, 
and then passing over with Falkland to Charles L He shared the 
oxile of Charles II., and kept him back from much folly. After the 
Restoration he remained Charles's chief adviser, was made earl of 
Clarendon and lord chancellor, and had all the power of a modem 
prime minister. By the marriage of his daughter Anne to the duke 
of York, he became the ^jrandfather of two queens of England — 
Mary and Anne. But he was disliked by the queen mother, de- 
tested by. Charles's licentious courtiers, and hated by the people 
for his haughtiness and avarice. To retain Charles's favour, he had 
sanctioned his most arbitrary acts, and had even advised the sale of 
Dunkirk ; and now he fell uiipitied before the anger of parliament 
and the intrigues of George Villiera duke of Buckingham, the worthy 
son of his father. He was insultingly deprived of the seals (Aug. 30), ' 
impeached by the commons (Nov. 12), and banished to tlie con- 
tinent by Charles (Nov. 29). He spent his exile in writing the 
* History of the Great Rebellion,* a work of great eloquence and 
power, .but in many parts wilfully inaccurate, and therefore un- 
trustworthy. He died at Rouen in 1674. 

In the government which succeeded Clarendon, we have the first 
resemblance to the more modern •' Cabinet ;" for it bore the eo"^""- 
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lent name of ** Oabal,'* that is, a secret committee. Its chief mem- 
bers were the duke of Buckingham, lord Arlington, and sir William 
Coventry, with whom were associated lord Ashley and sir Thomas 
Clifford. Scotland was still governed by the earl of Laudordale, 
who was chiefly engaged in a cruel persecution of the Covenanters. 
The derivation of "cabal" from the initials of these state8men is 
merely founded on a curious coincidence, but it may help the 
memory to perpetuate the infamy of tiie ministers who sold their 
country to the king of France. 

Louis XIY. had married Maria Theresa, the daughter' of Philip 
rV. of Spain ; and on the death of that king (1665) he laid claim to 
the Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, and an army under 
Turenne overran Flanders in the summer of 1667. Upon this, the 
first of the many leagues formed to check the ambition of the " Grand 
Monarch" was devised by sir William Temple, our ambassador at 
Brussels. The Triple AUianee, between England, Holland, and 
Sweden, was signed on Jan. 13, 1668 ; and it led to the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, by which Spain gave up the towns conquered by 
Louis, who renounced all claim to the rest of Flanders (April 25). 
Meanwhile Charles was secretly selling the common cause to Louis 
for the promise of a revenue which might enable him to govern 
without a parliament ; and at length a secret treaty was signed at 
Dover (May 22, 1670), by which Charles engaged to make an open 
profession of the Catholic religion, and to assist Louis in his schemes 
on Spain and Holland, and Louis promised Charles a pension of 
3,000,000 livres (120,0002.) while the war lasted, and the aid of 600O 
men in case of an insurrection in England. Clifford and Arlington 
were parties to the treaty. The duke of York had already avowed 
his conversion to Romanism (1669); and his wife died, cpnfessing 
herself a Catholic, March 31, 1671. About the same time great 
scandal arose out of the attempt to seize the regalia in the Tower by 
colonel Blood, a notorious ruffian (May 9, 1671), who was not only 
pardoned by the king, but presented with an estate of 500Z. a-year 
in Ireland. But even if Charles had been an accomplice in the 
robbery, it would not have been more shameful than his seizure ot 
1,300,0002. which had been deposited by the bankers in the ex- 
chequer, in order to prepare for a Dutch war (Jan. 2, 1672). 

War was declared against Holland, March 17, 1672, and a despe- 
rate naval action was fought in Southwold Bay between De Buyter 
and the duke of York, the French fleet standing aloof. The Dutch 
retired, and on the side of the English lord Sandwich was killed 
(Alay 28). On land, a small English force under the duke of Mon- 
mouth and John Churchill (afterwards duke of Marlborough) fol- 
lowed Louis, who overran the United Provinces. The Dutch army 
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was commanded by William, prince of Oraxoe, then in hia 22nd 
year. He retired into Amsterdam, and laid the surrounding country 
under water. The government, headed by the pensionary John 
DE Witt, a great and virtuous statesman, but the firm opponent of 
the house of Nassau, shrunk from such extremities, and inclined to 
peace. This excited the fury of the populace ; the great towns rose 
in tumult ; the brothers De Witt were barbarously massacred ; the 
prince of Orange was elected to the office of stadtholder, which had 
been vacant since his father's death in 1650 ; and under his g^d- 
ance the people were again united in defence of their independence. 
•• There is one certain means," eaid the prince, " by which I can be 
sure never to see my country's ruin— I will die in the last ditch." 
In the following campaign a coalition between the empire, Spain, 
and Holland, forced Louis to act on the defensive ; while Charles, 
though he continued the war at sea with doubtful success, had new 
difficulties to occupy him at home, in the increasing indignation of 
the people and the altered temper of the parliament. 

The people were thoroughly alarmed at the influence of France 
and the growth of Catholicism. Parliament, meeting on Feb. 4, 
1673, complained of a Decoration of Indulgenoe by which the king 
had suspended the penal laws. Charles gave way, and the T^^si 
Act was passed, binding aU persons holding any pubhc office to 
receive the sacrament in the established church, and to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, with another, abjuring belief in 
transubstantiation. In consequence of this, lord Clifford and other 
Catholic noblemen resigned their offices; and the duke of York 
gave up the command of the fleet to prince Rupert New ofience 
was given by the duke of York's marriage to Mary of Modena, 
against which the commons in vain protested. The opposition now 
found an able leader in the versatile and unprincipled Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, already mentioned as lord Ashley, and now earl of 
Shaftesbury. He had been made lord Chancellor Nov. 17, 1672, 
but was deprived of the seals Nov. 9, 1673. The duke of Bucking- 
hum also joined the opposition, and the Cabal ministry was broken 
up. The office of lord treasurer was conferred on Thomas Osborne 
viscount Latimer, who was soon created earl of Daitby. After the 
Bevolution he was made marquis of Carmarthen and duke of Leeds. 
He was an honest statesman, and opposed to the French policy, but 
of high monarchical principles. 

Finding that he could obtain no supplies, Charles made a separate 
peace with Holland (Feb. 9, 1674), receiving 300,0002. from the 
States. He even affected to yield to the desire of the commons, 
that he would support the Dutch against France, at the very time 
when he secured the renewal of his pension €rom Louis as a bribe 
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for his neutrality (Feb. 1676). By the advice of Danby and air 
William Temple, he aminged a marriage between the prince of 
Orange and the princess Mary, daughter of the duke of York, who 
afterwards reigned as Williasi and Mary (Nov. 4, 1677). Peace was 
concluded between France and Holland at Nimeguen (Aug. 10, 1678). 
Dmdng the last three years the opposition in parliament had con- 
stantly gained strength, and an event now occurred which made the 
** No Popery" party tor a time triumphant. This was the discovery 
of the pretended " Pohisii Plot " by Titus Gates, a man of in- 
famous character, who was first an Anabaptist, then a clergyman, 
next a convert to Romanism and a member of the English college 
of St Omer, from which he had been expelled, but where he had 
obtained much information useful for his present purpose. He 
caused the king to be informed qf a plot against his life, and him- 
self laid an information before sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, an active 
justice of the peace, to the following effect : — The pope had dele- 
gated tlie sovereignty of Great Britain to the Jesuits ; the king was 
to be assassinated as a heretic ; London was to be fired, and the Pro- 
testants everywhere massacred; the crown was to be offered to 
James as a gift from the pope, on condition of the extirpation of 
Protestantism ; and, in case of his refusal, he also was doomed to 
deatli. The chief agent in the plot was said to be Pere la Chaise, 
the confessor of Louis XIV., but the duke of York's confessor was 
also implicated (Aug. 1678). When, examined before the council. 
Gates contradicted both himself and well-known facts in the grossest 
manner. Nevertheless he obtained credence from the people, and 
even from the ministers, while the opposition took up the "plot" as 
a party weapon. Coleman, the late queen's confessor, was arrested ; 
and his papers furnished evidence, not indeed of the plot, but of a 
plot with France for converting the nation and bribing the king 
to popery. At this juncture the magistrate, sir Edmondsbury God- 
frey, was found murdered in a ditch at Primrose Hill ; and his death, 
the real manner of which is still a mystery, was universally ascribed 
to the Papists (Oct. 15). Charles treated the whole matter with 
characteristic levity, saying that " he was accused of being in a plot 
against his o^^l life ;" but the duke of York insisted on inquiry ; 
while Danby, in a strong anti-Catholic spirit, laid the case before 
parliament at its meeting (Get. 21). A solemn fast was appointed ; 
addresses were voted ; several Catholic peers were committed to the 
Tower ; both houses declared their belief in the plot ; and, amidst 
this excitement, an act was passed to exclude Catholics from either 
house of parliament The commons proceeded to impeach Danby 
of high treason, on the evidence of a letter produced by Montagu, 
tlie ambassador at Paris, demanding money from Louis for the kinj 
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v^Dec. 21) ; but the lords refiised to commit him, and Charles pro- 
rogaed the parliament (Dec. 30), which was soon afterwards dis- 
Bolved, having sat for 18 years (Jan. 24, 1679). 

Meanwhile the "plot'* went on bravely. When Oates was re- 
warded with a lodging in Whitehall, and a pension of 12002. a year, 
he naturally found imitators. A wretch, named William Bedloe, 
came forward with new evidence ; and both the informers began to 
attack the queen. Executions became frequent. The first victim 
was Coleman (Dec. 3). He was followed to the scafibld by three 
priests (Jan. 24) ; and three of the queen's servants suffered for the 
murder of Godfrey on the sole evidence of Bedloe (Feb.). The new 
elections were decidedly in favour of the opposition, and it was 
thought prudent for the duke of York to retire to Brussels. 

Parliament met on March G, 1679, in a temper most hostile to the 
court. The impeachment of Danby was re\ ived, and he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, tliough he had reccivud a pardon from the 
king (April 16 • the privilege thus asserted was confirmed by the 
Act of Settlement in 1701). Clmrles consented to govern by the 
advice of a council of 30 person?, of which Shaftesbury was presi- 
dent; the earl of Sunderland (Kobert Spenser) being secretary of 
state. A sort of inner council, or cabinet, was formed by sir William 
Templp, Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and lord Halifax , (George 
Savile). By tlie influence of Shaftesbury, a bill was brought into 
the commons to exclude the duke of York from the succession to 
the throne, and was carried by a majority of 79 ; but its progress 
was stopped by the dissolution of parliament (^lay, 1679). 

Totliis parliament we owe the celebrated Habeas Corpus Act, 
"for the better securing the liberty of the subject, and for pre- 
vention of imprisonments beyond the seas" (31 Car. II. c. 2). It 
forbids the judges, under severe penalties, to refuse to any prisoner 
a writ of habeas corpus, directing the gaoler to produce the body of 
the prisoner in court, and to certify the cause of his imprisonment 
It requires that every prisoner shall be indicted the first term after 
Ms commitment, and tried in the subsequent term. It secures a 
person, once set free by order of the court, from being again com- 
mitted for the same offence. Tliis statute forms a safeguard of our 
liberties only second to Magna Charta, of which it is the necessary 
complement. 

Scotland had now been driven into open rebellion by the tyranny 
of Lauderdale and Sharp, archbishop of St Andrews and a recreant 
Presbyterian. As early as 1666 an insurrection broke out in the 
west, where the strength of the Covenanters lay; but the insurgents 
were defeated at the Pentland Hills (Nov. 28), and many of them 
were executed. From this time the penal laws were enforced most 
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craelly by the council of Scotland, their chief agent being colonel 
John Graham of Glaverhousk, afterwards viscount Dctndeb. 
Sharp was the chief object of popular hatred. One James Mitchell 
tried to assassinate him in 1668 ; and he was at length cruelly mur- 
dered by a party of Covenanters at Magus Muir in Fifeshire (May 
3, 1679). The assassins retired towards Glasgow, gathered an armed 
force, and defeated a small body of cavalry under Claverhouse at 
Orumclog (June 1). Tliey made themselves masters of Glasgofw, 
and raised an army of 8000 men ; but were totally defeated and dis- 
persed at Bothwell Bridge, on the Clyde, by the duke of Monmoutii, 
whom the king had sent on a special commission into Scotland 
(June 22, 1679). 

That unfortunate nobleman now begins to play an important part 
iu state affairs. He was Charles's favourite illegitimate son, by 
Lucy Waters, whom it was afterwards pretended that the king had 
married. He was of a mild and generous disposition, but utterly 
wanting in judgment and firmness : hence he easily became the 
tool of the opposition ; and in the celebrated poem of Dryden he is 
Ahsalomt and Shaftesbury Achitophel. He was especially odious to 
the duke of York, as a possible rival for the crown. 

The first success of the anti-Catholic party was followed by some 
reaction. The accusations of Gates and Bedloe had hitherto insured 
conviction ; but they now received a check in the acquittal of sir 
George Wakeman, the queen's physician, and three others (July 18). 
The duke of York returned from the continent, and superseded 
Monmouth as lord high conmiissioner in Scotland, where he re- 
newed the cruelties of Lauderdale. Shaftesbury was dismissed 
^Nov. 17), and the council modified. But the flagging credit of the 
plot was revived by a fresh informer named Dangerfidd, who ac- 
cused the Presbyterians as well as the Papists. This new invention 
was called the ** Meed-tub Plot," from the place where the papers 
were alleged to have been discovered. Meanwhile Shaftesbury was 
bent on revenging his disgrace. He procured many addresses pray- 
ing for the speedy meeting of parliament ; while the court party got 
up counter addresses, expressing abhorrence of such an interference 
with the kind's prerogative. Hence the two great parties of country 
and court obtained the appellations oi Addressers and Abhorrers, 
which were soon superseded by the nicknames of Whig and Tory. 
To keep up the excitement Shaftesbury made a formal present- 
ment to the grand jury of Middlesex, with ^ view to indicting the 
duke of York as a Popish recusant (June 26, 1680) ; but the jury 
were dismissed by the chief justice Scroggs. This summer Mon- 
mouth made a progress through the west of England, and was re* 
ceived almost as a king (Aug. 1680 >. 
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At length the new parliament assembled (Oct. 21, 16S0\ and 
proved more violent than the last in their hostility. They renewed 
tho vote of Mth in the plot, and rewarded the principal informers. 
The Escdunon BUI passed the commons by a large majority (Nov. 
15). In the lords it was supported by Shaftesbury, Sunderland, 
and Essex, but opposed by Halifax in a speech of surpassing abi- 
lity, and thrown out by 63 to 33, after a debate of unprecedented 
length, during the whole of which the king was present The 
commons gave vent to their disappointment by the impeachment 
of the Catholic lords who were prisoners in the Tower. The aged 
earl of Stafford was found guilty, after a trial of six days, andOharles 
had the weakness to consent to his death ; but the shamelessness of 
the witnesses on his trial, and the sympathy which he excited on the 
scaffold, sealed the &te of the *' plot," and his was the last blood 
shed for it (Dec. 29, 1680). An ei^d was put to the violence of par- 
liament by a dissolution (Jan. 10, 1681). 

A new parliament, the lact in Charles's reign, was convened at 
Oxford (March 21, 1681). The earl of Shaftesbury, the city mem- 
bers,: and other leading exclusionists, came with numerous followers, 
many of them armed ; and the king's guards were mustered. The 
parliament consisted nearly of the same members as the last ; they 
showed the same spirit, and took up the same measures —the im- 
peachment of Danby, the Popish plot, and the Exclusion Bill. But 
they had over-estimated their strength ; and when the king, who had 
just concluded another pension-treaty with France, ventured on the 
decisive step of a dissolution in a week after their meeting (March 
28), it became evident that he was backed by a strong national 
party. In fact, the counsels of "Achitophel" had been ''turned 
into folly," or rather Shaftesbury's advice had been foolish from the 
first. No confidence could be reposed in his character; the ex- 
posure of the "plot" had recoiled on those who adopted it as a 
party weapon ; and the native loyalty of the English revolted from 
the exclusion of the rightful heir, and still more from the mad 
scheme of setting a bastard on the throne. A reaction had set in, 
which the court followed up without even a pretence of mercy or 
moderation. While the clergy preached " passive obedience " and 
•* non-resistance," servile judges and packed juries began those 
judicial murders which have handed down the names of Scboggb 
and Jeffreys to perpetual infamy. The first victim was Stephen 
College, a London joiner, who had been in arms at Oxford. He 
was condemned for conspiracy on the testimony of the very same 
wretches who had lately given evidence against the Catholics, and 
who were now taken into the pay of the court. Shaftesbury himse' 
was next committed on a charge of high treason ; but the gra 
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jury ignored the bill, amidst the plaudits of the city (Nov. 24, 1681). 
To prevent a similar miscarriage of "justice '* for the future, it was 
necessary to have such sheriffs as would return juries whose verdicts 
might be relied on ; and, after a long contest, Dudley North and 
another nominee of the court were elected sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex (1682). Upon this, Shaftesbury fled to Holland, with his 
friend the celebrated John Locke, and there his troubled career 
was closed by death (Jan. 1683). 

The duke of York had meanwhile been showing in Scotland what 
might be expected of him when he should mount the throne. To 
the sternest bigotry he added the most coldblooded cruelty. He 
seemed to gloat over the sufferings of his victims, and a savage 
taunt was his usual answer to an appeal for mercy. Of his per- 
version of justice the case of Argyle is a memorable example. For 
a simple and honest explanation of the sense in which he took a 
new test imposed by the Scottish parliament, he was found guilty of 
treason and " leasing-making ;" but his escape to Holland postponed 
his fate to the following reign. Well might Charles predict to (he 
prince of Orange^ in 1681, that, " whenever the duke should come 
to reign, he would be so restless and violent that he could not hold it 
four years to an ewV* 

London now paid the penalty of her long-tried devotion to the 
popular cause by the prosecution of her leading citizens. But this 
was not enough. An inquiry was directed into the validity of the 
city's charter, and on the flimsiest pretexts it was pronounced by 
the judges to have been forfeited. Cliarles only restored it on con- 
dition of his having tlie disposal of the chief municipal offices (June, 
1683). Most of the other corporations in England surrendered their 
charters, and received them back on the like terms, paying heavy 
sums for the favour. 

By such proceedings the gauntlet was fairly thrown down to those 
who held the lawfulness of resistance to illegal government. Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney were now the most con- 
spicuous leaders of the country party. Russell, a younger son of 
the earl of Bedford, held the principles of the " constitutional 
Wliigs " of our own age ; and his character was adorned with virtues 
which were fostered by the matchless piety and intelligence of his 
wife, lady Rachel Russell. Sidney, a son of the earl of Leicester, was 
a republican of the Spartan and Roman school, and no stranger to the 
darker paths of state intrigue. As early as 1681, when the king was 
ill, a scheme had been formed, with Monmouth and Shaftesbury, for an 
armed resistance to the duke of York's succession ; and now a more 
deflnite conspiracy was organized. A council of six — ^namely, Mon- 
mouth, Russell, Sidney, the carl of Essex, lord Howard of Eskrick, 
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and John Hampden, gmndfion of the gre&t patriot — concerted 
measures with Argyle and other Scottish malcontents for risings in 
the city, in Cheshire, and in the west. At the same time another 
plot was formed, without their knowledge, to assassinate the king 
on his return from Newmarket, hy stopping his coach and shooting 
Iiim^ at a farm called the Rye House, on the Lea in Hertfordshire, 
which belonged to Bumbold, an old republican officer. Charles 
escaped the snare by leaving Newmarket eight days earlier than he 
had proposed, and the discovery of the ** Rye-house Plot " was fol- 
lowed by the betrayal of the Whig conspiracy. Monmouth escaped ; 
but tlie other leaders were taken, and lord Howard made a con- 
fession of the whole schem'ie. It was well known that the two con- 
spiracies were unconnected, but the court made every effort to 
fiasten on the Whig leaders the ^ilt of the Bye-house plot. Lord 
William Bussell was the first trie4. He acknowledged the plan of 
insurrection, but denied all thoughts- of attempting the king't^ life ; 
and the evidence for the crown confirmed his statement. Though 
no overt act of treason was proved, he was found guilty ; and neither 
the prayers of his wife, nor the stronger motive of 100,0031. offered 
by his father to tbo king's mistress, could obtain his pardon. ** If 
I do not take his life,*' said Charles, " he will soon have mine." 
"Arbitrary government," said Russell, "cannot be set up in Eng- 
land without wading through my blood." His noble wife, who had 
aicted as his secretary at the trial, fortified his resolution by her 
Oliristian courage ; and after a calm but affecting parting with her, 
he was beheaded in Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 21, 1683. 

Against Sidney, lord Howard was the only witness ; and as the 
law of treason requires two, the defect was supplied by a manuscript 
found among his papers, advocating republican government, and 
approving of conspiracies against such tyrants as Caligula and Nero. 
Under the direction of Jeffreys, who had lately been made chief 
justice, these abstract theories were taken as evidence of compassing 
the death of the reigning king ; and Sidney was found guilty (Nov. 
21) and beheaded (Dec. 7), glorying that he suffered for " the good 
old cause." Hampden, against whom no second witness could be 
invented, was convicted of misdemeanour only, and fined 40,0002. 
(Feb. 6). Essex was found in the Tower with lirs throat cut, pro- 
bably by his own hand, on the morning of lord WilHam Bussell s 
trial. Monmouth was pardoned, but soon afterwards banished from 
court, and he fled to Holland early in 1684. 

The ascendency of the duke of York at court was now established. 
He obtained the liberation of Danby and other political prisoners 
on bail (Feb. 1684), and was reinstated in the office of lord high 
admiral, the king assuming the power to dispense with tlie test* 

Eng. r 
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Titiu OaloB was convicted of libelling the dnke, genlenced to I DO.OOOi. 
Jamoges, and imprisoned in de&ult of payment Cliarlea. freed by 
his Freacli pension from the want of supplies, condnuol to goveni 
without pailismenla ; iS theentire neglect of biuinees, and tl;e passing 
all his tima in indolence and profligncf. can be called government. 
At length, on Feb. 2, 16So, he was seized with an apoplectic fit: 
;knd in epite of tlie most violent remedies, he expired on Feb. 6, in 
the 5Sth vear of his age and the 25th of his reign, after being recon- 
ciled lo the Clinrch of Rome, of which he professed to have been 
long secretly a member. He was boried at Westroinater. Fab. H. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE HOUSE OP BTUABT — Continued. 

JAMES U. A.D. 168.5-1688. 

Thb brief reign of Jamea n. of England and VU. of Sootland con- 
tains the higtoiy of that catastiophe whicb Ch&rles II. had predicted 
and prepnred, but which he had had the tact and good fortune to 
postpona till after hia own death. James was alike destitute of the 
good hnmoai which made Charles popular, and of the skill to torn 
aside opposition. He professed indeed to his council his tMolntioD 
to maiulaiii the established government in church and state, and be 
retained liis brother's ministers ; but be went openlj to mass, and 
ordered b; a proclainatiou tbe pajment of taxes as before. At the 
same time he secretly formed a council of Catbotics, and opened a 
negocistion with pope Innocent XI. 

Ho was crowned, with hia queen, on April 23, 16G5. the com- 
munion being omitted; and parliament assembled May 19. Tlie; 
proved devoted to the court; granted the king tonnage and poundage, 
with other duUes, for his life, and discharged Danhy and the Catholie 
lords accused by Gates. Tlie punishment inflicted on that miscreant 
excited almost as much abhorrence as hia crime itself. Being con- 
victed of perjury, lie was Bcnlenced to be degraded, heavily fined, 
whipped at the cart's tail &om Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and 
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fromNewgalelo Tyburn on the nest, unpriaoned for life, and pilloried 
llvo times every year. Contnuy to tlie manifest inlenlion of liia 
judges, he survived the ioSiction of 1700 lushes, and lived till nfler 
the Bevolution, when he received a pardon and a peasion of 5001. a 
year. His occumphco Dangerfield died from the severity of a, like 
pmiishDient ; but bis death was laid to the door of a person named 
Francis, wiio struck Lim in tlie eye with a cane on his way hack to 
Newgate, and was hanged for the murder. On tlie same doy ;May 30) 
the veneruble Bichahd Baxikh, to whom Churlea had even offered a 
biehopric, was tried for a seditious libel against the church, in his 
Paraphrateof tlie NeiD Teif ament, and eontencodto fiuu and imprison- 
ment, amidst ribald insults which surprise us even from the lips of 
Jeffreys, who is said to liave wished to have him whipped, like Oates 
and Dangerfleld. At a later period ,Ndv 1B86) the Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, who hud been the chaplain of lord William Russell, was found 
guilty of a sedidaus address to the army, and seulenced to a severe 
wliipping; the king's only reply to all intercessions being, that, "since 
Jfr. Joknion had the epirii of marti/Tdom, 'tie Jit he ihouid suffer." 

The accession of James was a signol for insurrection, but Ibe first 
attempts Imd a disoatrons issue. Monmouth, whom the prince of 
Orange pruilently dismissed from his court, retired to Brussels, and 
i<Hned Argyle in a msb plan of invasion. Early in May, Argyla 
landed in Cantyre and raised about 25U0 of his own clan, but liia 
foice was di-spereed L>y the militia; he himself was captured in the 
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disguise of a peasant (June 17, 1685\ and beheaded at Edinbnrgb 
on his former sentence (June 30). His calm sleep on the night 
before his execution is portrayed on the walls of our new legislative 
palace at Westminster, in contrast with the indignities inflicted 9n 
the last moments of Montrose. The Scottish parliament, meeting on 
April 23, had already passed new laws against the Covenanters, who 
were delivered over to the cruelties of Olaverhouse. 

On June 11 Monmouth landed at Lyme Begis in Dorsetshire with 
scarcely 100 followers, but with equipments for an army. His popu- 
larity in the west soon placed him at the head of more than 2000 
men, almost entirely of the lower orders. Advancing to Taunton, 
he assumed the title of ** King James II.," having already issued a 
declaration stigmatizing "James duke of York" as "a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper." He marched on slowly, 
gathering more adherents than he could arm, and neglecting to take 
any decisive measures. The news of Argyle's fate had already led 
him to despair, when he met the royal army under Feversham and 
Churchill. Seizing a favourable opportunity, he attacked them at 
Sedgmoor, near Bridgewater (July 6); but his peasants were dis- 
persed after a brave resistance, and Monmouth himself fled. He 
was found concealed in a ditch, in tiie disguise of a peasant (July 8), 
and carried to London. On the journey he wrote the most sub- 
missive letters to the king, who admitted him to an interview, but 
only to endeavour to extort from him the names of his accomplices 
(July 13). At this insult Monmouth's courage revived ; and he met 
his fate calmly, the last scene being painfully protracted by the 
irresolution of the executioner (July 15, 1685). His followers were 
devoted to destruction. Many suffered mihtary execution from the 
ferocious colonel Eirke, who had long served at Tangiers, and who 
inflicted on the towns that had favoured Monmouth the barbarities 

m 

learned in his intercourse with the Moors. Others were reserved 
for the more systematic cruelty of Jeffreys, who was sent down on a 
special commission, long remembered in the west as the ** Bloody 
Circuit" Besides those already butchered by Kirke and his " lambs," 
as he cfilled his soldiers, 330 are computed to have feUen by the 
hand of justice. The whole country was strewed with the heads 
and limbs of traitors. Tlie convictions of Mrs. Gaunt, lady Lisle, 
and alderman Cornish, were particularly cruel and unjust. The last 
two were reversed after the Revolution. Even those who received 
pardon were obliged to atone for their guilt by fines which reduced 
them to beggary; or where their former poverty made them in- 
eapable of paying, they were condemned to cruel whippings or 
severe imprisonments. Some bought a pardon by bribing the judge, 
who made a large sum of money by selling his protection. Jeffreys, 
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for these eminent services, was soon after invested by the king with 
the dignity of chancellor (Sept. 28). GourtierB, and even the ladies 
of the court, nay, the queen herself, made large gains by a tiafiSc iu 
pardonsi and by the sale of prisoners for field labonr in the West 
Indies. The maids of honour received more than 20002. as the 
price of a pardon to the young girls of Taunton, who had presented 
Monmouth with an embroidered banner and a Bible. While these 
scenes were passing in England, Louis XIY. revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, by wliich Henry IV. (1598) had established liberty of wor- 
ship in France (Oct 12, 1683). Above half a miUion of Protestants, 
many of them the most industrious subjects of the crovm, left France : 
nearly 50,000 settled in England, destined to plant the silk manu- 
facture, with other arts, among us, and meanwhile exciting new fears 
of papal persecution. About the same time James dismissed the 
marquis of Hali&x, who, as the head of tlie party called " Trimmers,' 
had kept the court within some show of moderation (Oct 21). 

The king now commenced that contest for the power of " dts- 
pen$ing " with the provisions of the Test Act, which ended in the 
loss Of his crown. He first proposed to keep Catholic officers in the 
army ; and being unable to obtain the assent of parliament, which 
met on Nov. 9, he dismissed them on Nov. 20. He was equally un- 
successful with the parliament of Scotland. The question was next 
brought before the judges by a feigned action against sir Edward 
Hale, a new convert to Romanism, who had accepted a commission 
of colonel. The bench having been purged by the dismissal of four 
judges, the twelve judges, with one exception, declared that there 
was nothing with which the king could not dispense (June 21). 
The clerical converts to Romanism received dispensations from the 
Act of Uniformity, and preachers were ordered to abstain from con- 
troversy. To enforce this order, a new ecclesiastical commission 
was 'issued (July 14, 1686), which suspended Compton bishop of 
London for not silencing a clergyman who had preached against 
popery. Catholic worship was celebrated in public; schools were 
opened by the Jesuits ; several monastic orders settied in London ; 
and Catholics were appointed as heads of houses in both universities. 
The king even went so far as to send an ambassador to Rome, and 
to give a public reception to ia papal nuncio (July 3, 1687). 

Jimies attempted to recommend these measures by the &l6e pre- 
lence of universal toleration. He published declarations for liberty 
of conscience, first in Scotland (Feb. 12, 1687), and then ui England 
(April 4 and 27) ; and- in a progress through the country (Sept) he 
paid court to the Dissenter^ few of whom, however, were deceived. 
The best commentary on these professions was furnished by his 
conduct in Ireland. Tyrconnel, a most bigoted Catholic, was ap- 
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puiuted lord-lieuteuant (1687) ; and he proceeded to expel the Pro- 
testants from all civil (ind military offices, to annul the charters of 
Dublin and other corporations, and to increase the army. In Eng- 
land, also, James. endeavoured to gain over the army to Bomanism, 
and formed a camp at Hounslow Heath. 

A crisis was brought on by the publication of a second Declara- 
tion of Indtil^ence (April 25, 1688), with a command tliat it should 
be read in all churclies on the two Sundays, May 20 and 27. Upon 
this the primate, Bancroft, united with six other bishops in a private 
petition to the king, praying him not to insist on their reading the 
Indulgence from, the pulpit, which their consciences forbade them to 
do (May 18). James resolved to deal with the petition as a seditious 
lib&L The seven bishops were brought before the Council, and 
committed, to the Tower; the people lining the banks of the river, 
and entreating their blessing as they passed along (June 8). The 
scene w^as repeated when they were called into court to plead 
(June 15), and again when they were brought to trial (June 29). 
A conclusive defence was made by their counsel, and especially by 
SoMEBs; and after several hours of deliberation, or rather of a 
contest of endurance between the court and country parties on the 
jury, the verdict of "-Not Guilty'* was pronounced (June 80). 
Westminster-hall rang with bursts of cheering, which were re- 
echoed through the coimtry, and even in the camp at Hounslow, 
where James was present. "So much the worse for them," he 
exclaimed, on learning the cause of the uproar. 

In the very midst of these proceedings the queen gave birth to a 
son, who was baptized by the names of James Francis Edwakd 
(June 10, 1688). This event hastened on a scheme already in 
progress for the liberation of the country. William prince of 
Orange, the son-in-law of James, had sent over an emissary, Dykvelt, 
to sound the feelings of the English Protestants. His mission had 
been successful, and now another envoy, Zuylestein, who was sent 
to congratulate James on the birth of an heir, brought back to 
William an invitation from several nobles and other leading states- 
men, to appear in arms as Iheir defender. The prince's preparations 
were made known to James by Louis XIV. ; but he slighted the 
information, till he received a letter from hib minister at the Hague, 
warning liim of an immediate invasion. The king was thunder- 
struck ; the letter dropped from Ids hands, and he began to retitice his 
steps with a precipitation which only proved his fear, and brought 
him into contempt (Oct.). The prince of Orange was now on liis 
way to England. He pubhshed a declaration of his intention in 
coming, to protect the rights and hbei-ties of the people, to procure 
a free parliament, and to examuie tlie suspicions that were current 
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respecting the birth of the prince of Wales (Oct. 10). Great hopes 
were excited by the declaration. On Oct. 19 he set sail from Hel- 
voetsluys, with 500 ships and 14,000 men, for Yorkshire ; but he 
was driven down the Channel by a gale of wind, during which he 
passed the king's fleet in the Downs, and, after spending his birth- 
day in devotion, within sight of the shores of England (Sunday, 
NTov. 4), he landed at Torbay, Nov. 5, 1688, and advanced to Exeter. 
His unexpected arrival in this quarter, and the terror struck by the 
suppression of the late rising, made his first reception somewhat 
cool. But sir Edward Seymour and other gentlemen soon joined 
him. Symptomc of disaffection appeared in the king's army at 
Salisbury ; lord Combury, the eldest son of James's nephew the 
earl of Clarendon, went over to William (Nov. 12) ; there were riots 
in London, and risings all over the country. James declared his 
intention of calhng a parliament (Nov. 16), and hastened to Salis- 
bury. His officers promised to stand by him ; but one of the most 
conspicuous and favoiu*ed of them, lord Churchill, deserted to the 
opposite camp a few days after, with the duke of Grafton, a natural 
son of Charles II. (Nov. 22). The king now retreated. At Andover 
he was abandoned by prince George of Denmark, the husband of 
his daughter Anne (Nov. 24) ; and, on reaching London, he found 
that Anne herself had fled to Nottingham with lady Churchill and 
the bishop of London (Nov. 26). " Grod help me ! " he exclaimed ; 
•• my own children have forsaken me I" He now seemed passive in 
the hands of his coimeil, composed of the peers who were in London. 
By their advice he proclaimed an amnesty, summoned a parliament 
to meet on Jan. 15, and sent Hahfax, Nottmgham, and Godolphin 
as commissioners to treat with William (Nov. 30). Meanwhile he 
was planning liis escape, without waiting for tiie result of the nego- 
ciations, which went on at Hungerford (Dec. 8 and 9). TJie queen 
and her infant son left Whitehall, Dec. 10, and sailed for France ; 
and at tluree o'clock the next moniing the king stole away in disguise 
from Whitehall, carrying with him the Great Seal, which he threw 
into the river, as he hastened to Sheemess, where a vessel waited 
for hira. By these acts he left tiie country without a government ; and 
his reign is held to have terminated on this day, Dec. 11, 1688. 

. The Intekregsum ; Dec. 11, 1688, to Feb. 13, 1689. 

The populace of London were in riot; Catiiolic chapels were 
sacked ; the detested Jeffreys had been seized at Wapping, and 
conveyed to the Tower ; the disbanded troops of Feversham were 
let loose upon the country ; when the peers and bishops who were 
in London formed a provisional govtemment, under the presidency 
of Halifax (Dec. 11 and 12), and mvited the prince of Orange to 
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advance on London. ]\^eanwhile James had been recognised at 
Sheemess and detained by the populace (Dec. 12). His friends 
escorted him back to Whitehall (Dec. 16) ; where, misled by the 
compassion shown him by the people, he resumed the airs of a 
monarch. Next day the council advised hira to retire to Ham ; but 
be preferred Rochester. There he waited for a few days, hoping to 
be recalled ; and at last he sailed for France (Dec. 23). He was 
kindly received by Louis, and took up his abode at St. Germain's, 
which henceforth became the court of the exiled Stuarts. 

The prince of Orange arrived at Whitehall the same day that 
James departed (Dec. 19), and assembled a body of about seventy 
peers, with the lord mayor and aldermen and about fifty citizens, 
and several members of former parliaments. Rejecting a premature 
offer of the crown, William, by their advice, summoned a *• Conven- 
tion of the Estates,*' consisting of the peers, and commoners elected 
just as for a parliament. The wants of the Exchequer were sup- 
plied meanwhile by a free loan from the merchants of London. 

In Scotland, the royal troops having been withdrawn, the Cove- 
nanters proclaimed William king, at Glasgow, and a deputation 
waited on him at London (Jan. 10, 1689), requesting him to summon 
the^^Estates for March 18. 

The Convention met on Jan. 22, 1689. After much discussion, 
and with no little opposition in the peers, th^y resolved that James, 
by violating the constitution, breaking the original contract between 
king and people, and withdrawing from the kingdom, had abdicated 
the throne ; and, further, that the rule of a Romish prince had been 
proved inconsistent with the safety of the Protestant religion. Still 
more discussion arose respecting a successor. The prince of Orange 
refused the proposal of a regency ; and, before filling the vacant 
throne, the commons drew up, and the lords accepted, the 
memorable " Declaration of Rights," which might be ^dled the 
Magna Charta of the Revolution, only that its origin ^as above that 
of any royal charter, in the will of a united people. It recapitulated 
the ofiences of the late king ; reasserted the ancient rights of the 
people ; settled the crown, first on William and Mary, as king and 
queen ; next on the survivor ot them ; then on tlie queen's issue ; 
failing them, on the princess Anne and her issue ; and lastly, faihng 
them, on the issue of the prince of Orange. It concluded by pre- 
scribing new oaths of allegiance and supremacy. On the 13th of 
February, 1689, the Convention met at Whitehall ; the declaration 
was read ; the crown was offered to the prince and princess of 
Orange, and accepted by William in a few quiet words; and, 
amidst the shouts of the people, William and Mary were pro- 
claimed king and queen of England, France, and Ireland. 
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William Henut of Nassnu, prince of Orange, was bom at th<^ 
Hftguc, Nov. 4. 1U50, eigLt dayB afler Uie dealh of hia fiitlier, 
Williuii II.. Bbidtliolder of Ibe United ProTinces. His mother vas 
the princess Mary, daughter uf Cliatlea I. ; and tljus lie was tbe 
ueplietv, as well us tlie son-in-lair, of James II. He liad trained lue 
sleuiler body and weak constitutiOD to endure fatigue. His pale and 
impassive countenance was lighted ap by piercing eyes and dignified 
by an ample foreliood. His demeanouc was grave and rceervcd almoEt 
to morusonesi : and liU taciturnity niiglit have earned tbe epithet ot 
lii» great ancestor (see p. 172^. AVhen he epoke. itnas little and vei^- 
slowly, with what bislj op Itumet culls "a diegustiug dryness," but 
"well anil to the point," and his words could always be implicitly n>lied 
on. Hia excellence lay in action. He fifed Knj-land from tyranny, 
placed Iter civil and religious Micttiea on a firm basia, and raised her 
to tlie foremost rank among the stutes ot Emiipe. And all iliis lie 
did amidst diinger, ingratitude, and opposition, even from those who 
liad invited liim tollienorfc. Hie letlera to his friend Heinaiua Hhov 
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how keenly he felt these obstacles; for **few noen had stronger 
passions, and few had the art of conoealing and governing passion 
more than he had " (Burnet). 

Though the crown was shared alike by William and Mary, the 
government was entirely committed to the king. He chose his 
miniuterd from both political parties, of course excluding declared 
JacdbiteSi as the partisans of the Stuarts are henceforth called (from 
Jacohu8t the Latin form o{ James), Danby and Nottingliam were 
associated in the same council witii HaUfax and Shrewsbury ; and 
liigh offices were conferred upon some of his Dutch followers, as 
Bentinck, Schomberg, Zuylestein, and Auverquerque. Bentinck 
was made earl of Portland, and was the ancestor of the present duke. 
William was his own foreign minister, and the one object of his 
European policy was to check the aggrandizement of Louis XIY. 
The king and queen were crowned on April 13, 1G89. 

The Convention, having declared itself a parliament (Feb. 18J, 
proceeded to settle the revenue of the crown on a scale of frugality 
bordering on distrust ; and they assumed, for the first time, the 
power of appropriating the supplies ; half of the whole income of 
1,200,0002. being devoted to the public expenses, and half to the 
civil list. William resented their parsimony, but we can hardly 
blame their fear lest, having the resoui'ces of Holland at his dis- 
posal, he should be too, little dependent upon parliament. Indeed 
it was only by the aid of Dutch troops that he was able to surmount 
his first difficulties, and to persevere in his foreign policy. He used 
them to suppress the mutiny of a Scotch regiment, soon after his 
accession. This led to the first Mutiny Aet^ which has since been 
renewed annually, for placing the troops under martial law. The 
army was remodelled under the care of lord Churcldll, who was 
soon 'made earl of Marlborough, and who led several regiments to 
serve against Louis in Flanders, Dutch troops replacing them at home. 

Freedom of worship was secured to Protestant Dissenters by the 
Toleration Act (May 24) ; but Unitarians were excluded from 
its benefits, and there was no relaxation of the penal laws against 
Roman Catholics. In the Church of England, the primate Sancroft 
and seven other bishops refused to take the new oath of allegiance, 
and were suspended. Their example was followed by 400 of the 
clergy, who suffered deprivation, and, under the name of Nonjurore, 
formed a class devoted to the exiled house of Stuart. 

In Scotland d convention of the estates declared James to have 
forefauUed'the crown, which was conferred on William and Mary. 
IZpiscopacy again gave place to Presbyteiianism as the established 
rtjligion, but the covenant was tacitly abandoned, to the great 
scandal of the extreme party. Still the Stuarts had a large body 
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of adherents, especially in the highlands. The duke of Gordon 
held the castle of Edinburgh for king James ; and Glaverhouse, now 
viscount Dundee, raised his standard at Stirling and assembled an 
army of 2000 or 3000 highlanders. * He gained a complete victory 
over general Mackay in the pass of KiUiecrankiet south of Blair 
Athol ; but he himself fell in the battle (July 13, 1689). Gordon 
liad already surrendered the castle of Edinburgh (June 13), and aU 
resistance ceased with the death of Dundee. 

A far more formidable civil war had broken out in Ibeland, 
where James himself lauded on March 12, having been furnished 
by Louis XIY. with a fleet, but he had only 1200 of his own 
soldiers and 100 French officers. Tyrconnel met him at Oork, 
with a horde of wild Irish, far more than he could arm. With this 
force, and with only twelve field-pieces and four mortars, he laid 
siege to Londonderry, which raised the long-celebrated cry of ** No 
surrender." The city was blockaded for 105 days by marshal 
Rosen, and both inhabitants and garrison suffered the last 
extremities of famine; but their heroic resistance, under major 
Baker and a clergyman nam6d Walker, v^as at last successful. 
They were relieved by Kirke, July 30, and on August 1 the be- 
sieging army broke up, after burning their huts. On the same day 
lord Mountcashel was defeated at Newton Butler by the Protestants 
of Enniskillen. On Aug. 12 marshal Schomberg landed at Dona- 
ghadee, with 10,000 men, and took and sacked Oarrickfergus. 
James, after in vain oifering him battle, retired into winter quarters. 
During the summer he had held a parliament at Dublin, which 
voted some violent reactionary measures. 

The English parliament reassembled Oct. 25, and converted the 
Declaration of Rights with some enlargements, into a statute, which, 
under the name of the Bill op Rights, forms, after Magna 
Oharta and the Petition of Right, the third great charter of our 
liberties. They also reversed the attainders of lord William Russell, 
Algernon Sidney, Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, and gave compensation 
out of the estate of Jeffreys for tlie illegal fines inflicted by him. 
The unjust judge himself had died in tlie Tower, April 18, 1689. 

The convention parliament was dissolved Feb. 6, 1690, and suc- 
ceeded by one in which the Tories had a majority. They sat from 
March 20 to May 23 ; passed an Act of pardon and indemnity ; 
settled a pension of 20,000Z. a year on the princess Anne ; presented 
marshal Schomberg with 100,000«. ; and voted William 1,200,0002. 
for the war in Ireland. Tiie king landed at Oarrickfergus, June 
14; and, having' joined Schomberg, advanced against James, who 
retreated to a strong position on the steep banks of the river Boyne. 
On July 1, 1690, William crossed the river, and utterly defe :ted 
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James, whose army at once dispersed, while he himself fled te 
France, and landed at Brest, July 9. The Battle of the Botnis 
Has perhaps cost more lives by its factious celebration in after years 
than fell in the action itself. The yanquighed lost only 1500, and 
the victors 500 ; but among the latter were marshal Schombero, 
and Walker, the defender of Londonderry. William followed up his 
victory by taking Watertbrd and other towns ; but Limerick made 
good its resistance (Aug. 8-30), and he returned to Eugland, Sept. 6. 
Marlborough then made a short campaign of only a monti), and 
returned home after capturing Ooik and Kinsale (Sept. and Oct.). 
Tyrconnel, James's deputy, also left Ireland for France; and tlie 
Jacobite cause was intrusted to James Fitz- James, duke of Berwick, 
an able general, the natural son of James, and the nephew of Marl- 
borough, and to Pairick Sarsjield, the popular leader of the Irish, 
who had distinguished himself in the defence of Limerick. Ginkell 
conmianded for William, and, in the following year, .he brought 
the campaign to a successful close by the masterly capture of 
Athlone (June 80 ;, the defeat of the French general St. Huth at 
Aghrim (July 12), and the surrender of Limerick after a siege of 
six weeks. The war was concluded by the Pacification o/Limerickt 
which secured to the Irish Catholics the exercise of their religion, 
and permitted those who wished, to retire to the continent at the 
expense of government (Oct. 3, 1691). Sarsfield and about 12,000 
men entered into the service of Louis XIV. ; and the " Irish bri- 
gade " will be seen playing a distinguished part in subsequent wars. 

The support given to James by Louis led to hostilities in the 
Channel. War was declared against France, May 7, 1689. On 
June 30, 1690, the English and Dutch fleets, under the earl of Tor- 
rington, were defeated off" Beachy Head by admiral Tourville, and 
driven to take shelter in the Thames ; while the French remained 
masters of the Channel, but they attempted nothing further, except 
burning Telgnmouth. In 1691 William went to Holland, to arrange 
for a grand European coalition against Louis XIV. (Jan. 16— April 
13), and he spent all the summer there, with Marlborough, in an 
indecisive campaign (May — October). 

At the close of 1691 the new government was established in the 
three kingdoms. A pacification of the Scotch highlanrls had been 
made in August, granting pardon and indemnity to all who should 
lay down their arms and take the oath of allegiance before Dec. 
31 ; but subjecting defaulters to military execution. These tenns 
were complied with by all the Jacobite heads of clans, except M'lan, 
the chief of the M*Donalds of Glencoe, a wild valley of the western 
highlands, opening upon Loch Levin, and accessible on the land side 
only by a few difficult passes. M'lan repaired to Fort Augustus on 
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Dec. 31, but found no one authorized to administer the oath. He 
was directed to Inverary ; but» owing to the difficulty of the passes, 
which were blocked with snow, he arriyed there only on Jan. 6. 
Sir Colin Campbell, the sheriff of Argyle, yielding to M'lan's earnest 
entreaties, received his oath, and he returned home in security. 
But he had a deadly enemy in the Scottish secretary, sir John 
Dalryraple (afterwards earl of Stair), who availed himself of M*l€ui's 
legal default to plan the massacre of his whole tribe. The horrid 
deed was carried into execution, with as much treachery as cruelty, 
on the night of Feb. 13, 1692 ; and it was only the late arrival of 
one party of soldiers that enabled a portion of the clan to escape 
through some unguarded passes. The Masmcre of Glencoe set the 
stamp of execration on William's name in the highlands; and, 
though he was doubtless imposed on by Dalrymple, it is impossible 
to acquit Iiim of culpable negligence, if he was not guilty of direct 
connivance. No measure could have been more favourable to the 
cause of James in Scotland. 

In this year (1 692) a formidable attempt was made for the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. The schemes of the Jacobites were favoured 
by some of the leading Whigs, especially Marlborough, who induced 
the princess Anne to write a penitenf letter to her father. The 
conspirators called in the aid of Louis. The Irish brigade, now 
numbering 20,000 men, with 10,000 French troops, formed a camp 
at Cotentin, near La Hogue, and a fleet of eighty sail was fitted out 
to convoy them to the coast of England. The impolitic manifesto 
issued by James contrasted strongly with the wisie and resolute con- 
duct of queen Mary, who had the charge of the government during 
William's absence in the Netherlands. Having reason to believe 
that Bussell, the English admiral, was in the Jacobite conspiracy, 
she addressed a letter to lum, expressing confidence in the fleet, and 
ordered him to read it to all his officers on his quarter-deck. When 
the French fleet under Tourville put out from Brest for the camp, 
it was encountered by the English and Dutch off Cape la Hogue, 
and utterly defeated (May 19, 1692). In commemoration of the 
Battle op La Hogue, queen Mary gave up the palace of Greenwich 
as a hospital for disabled seamen, and the erection of the present 
Greenmch Hospital was begun by William in 1696. 

Louis had some compensation for his loss at La Hogue, in tlie 
defeats of William by marslial Luxemburg, near Namur (Aug. 3, 
1693), and at Landen (July 19, 1694), and in tlje naval victory ot 
Tourville over sir George Booke and a valuable convoy, near Lagos 
(June 17, 1694). These reverses were the more serious for the en- 
couragement tliey gave to the Jacobites. Bristol, Exeter, and Boston 
declared for James, and Marlborough's intrigues frustrated an ex- 
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pedition against Brest. The pressure of war taxes became severe ; 
and the parliament, which met Nov. 12, 1G94, seized the opportunity 
to carry the bill for Triennial ParliameniB, to which William had 
refused his assent in a former session. (This s^ettute, which provided 
for a new parliameni every tliree years, was repeale<i under Georgo 
I., in 1716.) During the same session, the Freedom of the Preu was 
established by the non -renewal, on its expiration, of the act to 
restrain unlicensed printing. Severe steps were taken to punish 
the prevalent corruption of public officers : among whom, sir John 
Trevor, the speaker, had to suffer the ignominy of putting the 
question that he had been guilty of venality. 

The loss of queen Mary, who died of smallpox on Dec. 28, 1694, 
deprived the throne of William of tho appearance of legitimacy 
given by her sharing it, and plots began to be formed by the 
Jacobites against the king's life, with tlie sanction of James. 
William spent the summer in the Netherlands, and achieved one 
of his greatest successes, the taking of Namur and its citadel (Aug. 
4 and Sept. 1, 1795). The new parliament, which met on Nov. 22, 
passed a most important Act for regulating Trials for Treaton, 
giving the accused a right to a copy of the indictment, the aid of 
counsel, and other advantages. A list of the witnesses to be called 
was granted by a later statute of Anne (1709). Meanwhile the 
plots mentioned above went on, and a scheme was laid by sir Qeorge 
Barclay, a Scotch officer, and others, to assassinate William on Ids 
way to hunt at Richmond, as was his custom every Saturday 
(Feb. 15). The consjHracy was betrayed, and a " loyal association " 
was formed by both houses of parliament to protect the king's life. 
Five of the conspirators were condemned and executed (March 18 
and April 3), having been publicly absolved on the scaffold by 
Jeremy Collier, a nonjuring divine. Sir John Fenwick, a^inst 
whom only one witness could be produced, was at length attainted 
hy act of parliament, and executed on Tower-hill, Jan. 28, 1697. 
While in prison, ho offered to give evidence against Marlborough, 
Godolphin, admiral Russell, and other leading men, who are now 
known to have been in treasonable correspondence with James ; but 
he gained no credit, and only sealed his fate by rousing their enmity. 
The Whigs had now regained their ascendency, and several of their 
leaders received new titles. The great lawyer, sir John Sohers, 
•▼as made lord chancellor and a peer (April 22, 1697). 

Another indecisive campaign in the Netherlands had made 
Louis desirous of closing the war ; and, after protracted negocia- 
tions, tlie general Peace op Ryswick was signed, Sept. 10, 1697. 
Louis relinquished most of his conquests, and acknowledged William 
aa kins of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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About the same time, England was visited by another potentate, 
destined _to raise his barbarous and little-known dominions to the 
rank of a first-rate power, and to prepare his successors for leading 
on a European coalition to the overthrow of Louis XIV.'s most 
powerful successor. This ^ms Feteb the Great, czar of Russia. 
He lived at Mr. Evelyn's house at Deptford, while he spent his 
days in the dockyard, and worked with his own hand, to acquire 
the knowledge of shipbuilding. Another great event of this year 
was the opening of St. PauVs Cathedral for public worship, on the 
thanksgiving day for the peace of Ryswick (Dec. 2, 1697). 

The peace was of short duration. While parliament was pressing 
on William the reduction of the army, Louis was planning no less a 
scheme than the addition of Spain to his dominions, on the approach- 
ing death of Gliarles II. The annexed table shows the state of the 
royal family of Spain (see p. 257). 

The rights of the several claimants are too complicated to be dis- 
cussed here ; nor had they much to do with the issue. William 
favoured the expedient of a partition of the vast Spanish empire, 
by incorporating with France the provinces north of the Pj'renees ; 
giving to the dauphin Naples and Sicily, with the other Italian pos- 
sessious, except Milan, which was assigned to the archduke Charles ; 
while the electoral prince of Bavaria, Joseph Ferdinand, whom 
Philip IV. had named as his heir, was to inherit Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and the Indies. A secret treaty to this effect was signed by 
William and Louis at Loo (Oct. 1, 1698), but frustrated by the death 
of Joseph Ferdinand (Feb. 8, 1699). They made a second treaty of 
partition in the spring of 1700, giving Spain, the Netherlands, and 
the Indies to the archduke Charles, and Milan to the dauphin, in 
addition to the share already allotted to him. But, in the autumn, 
the emperor rejected all plans of paiiition, and Louis induced the 
king of Spain to make a will in favour of his grandson, Philip duke 
of Anjou, who became king Philip V. of Spain on the 'death of 
Charles II. (Oct. 21, 1700). The emperor took up arms against 
the French in Italy, in £Eivour of his son, who assumed the title of 
Chables III. ; and thus began the great War of tlie Spanish Suc- 
cession (1701). William at first acquiesced in the accession of Philip 
V. ; but a sense of common danger soon led him to form the Grrand 
Alliance of England, HoUand, and the empire, for depriving Philip, 
or rather Louis, of Flanders and the Milanese (Sept. 7, 1701). 

At this very moment an event occurred which caused the people 
to unite heartily in the policy of the king. His course at hotQe 
had not been smooth. The parliament of 1698 had deprived liim 
of his Duteh guards, and revoked enormous grants of forfeited 
lands in Ireland which he had made to his Dutoh favourites, be- 
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Bides 6xcludiug them from the council. In the next parliament, 
which met Feb. 6, 1701, with the celebrated Robert Harlet for 
speaker, the Tories had a majority. The partition treaties were 
censured as prejudicial to the Protestant religion ; and the earls of 
Portland, Halifax, and Orford (admiral Russell), with lord Somers, 
were impeacheil for their share in tliem. But now arose that new 
form of making public opinion felt by a hostile parliament, which 
has often since })roved its power. A retiiion was presented by the 
gentlemen and freeholdei*s of Kent, praying the house to abandon 
factious disputes, and to grant the king supplies for tlie aid of his 
allies (May, 1701). Though the house committed the leading 
petitioners, tliey suffered the impeachment to fall to the ground, 
and parlialueut was prorogued on June 24. Their one greiit 
measure was the Act of Settle^nt, for securing a Protestant 
succession to tlie crown, irilliam was childless ; and the death of 
the young duke of Gloucester, the only son of the princess Anne 
(^July 30, 1700), had left her also witliout heirs. A successor was 
found in Sophia, the daughter of the unfortunate Frederick elector 
palatine and Elizabetli daughter of James I. She was married to 
the elector of Hanover, and was the only descendant of James I. 
who adhered to the reformed faitli. On her and her heirs, there- 
fore, being Protestants^ the crown was settled in case of the deaths 
of both William and Anne without issue. New securities for the 
liberties of the people were incorporated in this act. 

The Act of Settlement had beei} passed only a few months, and 
the Grand Alliance had been signed only a week, when James II. 
died at St. Germain's, Sept. 16, 1701. Louis XIV. at once 
acknowledged liis son, James Francis Edward, as king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in defiance of the treaty of Ryswick. This 
outrage roused all England. The voice of the people found 
uttorance in the new parliament (Dec. 30), which responded loyally 
to a noble speech from William ; voted 600,0002. and large land and 
sea forces for the war; resolved that no peace should be made 
till France had given reparation for the insujt ; and attainted the 
"pretended prince of Wales" and his adherents of high treason. 
William, careworn and enfeebled by disease, found himself once 
more the trusted leader of his people, united with him in the cause 
of freedom and religion, which was dearer to him than liis crown. 

But the triumph whs his last, and others were to reap its fruits. 
H.J was riding from Kensington to Hampton Court, when his horse 
fell with liim and he broke liis collar-bone (Feb. 21, 1702). There 
seemed at first no danger. He ti-ansacted business ; sent a message 
to parliament on the 23rd; gave his assent to seveml bills ; and on 
the 28th was pronounced conx'ulesccnt^ But the shock had been 
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fatal, and he died on the 8th of March, 1702, in the 5*2nd year of 
his age, and just after completing the thirteenth year of his reign. 
His memory has only received full, though perhaps partial, justice 
from the most eloquent writer of our own day. 



Review op the Seventeenth Centcbt. 

The age from the death of Elizabeth to that of William (^1603- 
1702) coincides almost exactly with the duration of the 17th 
century, and forms a period of mortal conflict between the principles 
of lib^ty and despotism. That conflict had been carried on, in 
practice, ever since the reign of John. Constitutional liberty had 
been obtained under the Plantagenets ; but the strong will of the 
Tudors seemed to have left the victoiy with the crown, though all 
the forms of a free constitution were preserved, ready to start into 
activity under a less vigorous hand. The Stuarts, too weak to 
continue this system in its power, yet committed themselves more 
openly to the assertion of its principles. James I. summed up the 
theory of divine right in the simple maxim, ** a JDeo rex, a liege Ux " 
(the king is &om God, the law from the king) ; and Charles I. and 
James II. staked life and crown on its maintenance in practice. 
The parliamentary leaders opposed force to force ; while the theory 
of popular rights was argued out by Milton, Sidney, and Locke ; 
and the revolution of 1688 was avowedly based on the union of 
right and might. The abstract theories involved in the dispute 
have ever since been open to debate ; but the practical result, as 
embodied in the BiU of RiglUs and the Act of Settlement, is accepted, 
alike by Whigs and Tories, as equally binding on the sovereign and 
the people. In religion, also, the conflict between the Catholic and 
Protestant churches, after being more and more complicated by the 
innumerable forms into which the latter branched out, was tending 
to the wider question of liberty of conscience, which was for the 
first time publicly, though very partially, recognised under William. 
In our foreign relations during this period there were strange vicis- 
situdes. Elizabeth had established the power of England abroad 
and on the seas, as the guardian of her own independence and the 
champion of the oppressed.' This proud position was regained by 
Cromwell, after it had been abandoned by James I. and Charles I. : it 
was reckles^y sacrificed by Charles U., the pensioner oi Louis ; and 
was revived by William in the new form of wars for the maintenance 
of the •* balance of power " in Europe. The supposed connection 
between peace and liberal principles is not borne out by tiie 
experience of this century ; nor does that experience justify the 
assumption, that the honour of the crown in the eyes of Europe is 

s 2 
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liest maiuiamed by the extreme advocates of its prerogatives aft 
home. One result of foreign and domestic war was the establish- 
ment of a permanent military force. We have noticed the com* 
menccment of a standing army under Charles II. It increased 
under James II. to 20,000 men ; and under William it became an 
institution. The navy was a favourite object with the Stuarts ; and 
James II. especially, both as duke of York and king, deserves 
lasting praise for his efforts to maintain an efficient fleet, iseconded 
by the celebrated Fepys, as secretary to the Admiralty. 

Amidst all its troubles, the country made steady progress in popu- 
lation, civilization, and wealth. The great colonies of North Ame- 
rica, Virginia, New England, Maryland, New York, New Jersey, 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, wereeotabliahed by religious refugees 
and speculative settiers, or gained as the prizes of war ; and many 
of their names still bear witness to their origin. The fruits of war 
were also reaped both in the West and East Indies ; and in the 
latter the East Jndia Company, besides gaining enormous profits, 
began to obtam a permanent footing in the country. A rival asso- 
ciation sprang up about the time of the Revolution, and the two were 
finaUy incorporated together in 1702. Commerce was extended by 
other companies of merchant adventurers, and it received a vast 
impulse from the naval successes against the Dutch. Enormous 
fortunes were realized in trade ; and sir Josiah Child may be men- 
tioned as the representative of our " merchant princes." The asso- 
ciation of such men supplied funds to the parliament and to Crom- 
well ; and such an association, which came forward under William 
with a loan of 1,200,000Z., was incorporated as the Batik ofEriglcauL 
Taxation gradually took more of its modem form, in the imposition 
of numerous duties of customs and excise ; and the National Debt 
may be said to have originated in the wars against Louis XIY., foi 
at the Revolution it was little above a million, and at the death ol 
Anne (1714) it had reached 50 millions. It must not be concealed 
that with the increase of wealth there was a frightful increase of 
corruption. Kings and statesmen bribed each other, and the mer- 
chants bribed them all. 

Art received some encouragement during this age, chiefly by the 
employment of foreign artists, among whom the greatest was Van- 
dyke. English architecture ceased to live ; but the new semi-classic 
siyje of Palladio was introduced by Italian architects, and developed 
with great magnificence by Inigo Jones and ai' Christopher Wren. 

Literature, which had culminated under Elizabeth, maintained 
an elevation in which only a severe taste could detect incipient de« 
dine. Shakspere belongs to James as well as Elizabeth. He found 
a worthy successor in Ben Jonson ; but when the drama rose again 
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(rom its fluppression under (he Common weal tli, it was debased, by 
the praroiling immomlity, which infcckd the whole literature of the 
Bestorntion. Milton beloogs, by his sympathies and earlier wriliDga, 
to the Cammonweallh ; but his great poem was the eoluce of his bliittl 
old age, when he hod " fallen on evil days and evil tongues." His 
sublime bhtok verse remains witliout ii rival; but tlio slatel; and 
nervous couplets of Dryden gave birth tu a new school, while his 
death (in 1700) closes the poetical litor.ituro of tlie century. 

Boom stands at the head of the prosc-wrilers of the cootury. which 
ends with his worthy diseiple in philosophy, JcAn Iioeke ■ the inter- 
vening period being marked by the great names, but opposite prin- 
ciples, of Cadieorth and ifoAbet. Science was pursued on the prin- 
ciples of Bacon by Si^Ie, TTren, Hooke, Harceij (the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood), and other worthy aasociutes, who 
formed tlie lioyai Society under Charles II., and its achievements 
were crowned hy sir Isaac Newtos. In the vast field of religious 
literature, Bunvan is unrivalled. De Foe devottd his almost eqiutl 
genius to political conflict as well as to popular fiction. The Diorics 
of Pepjsaml Evelyn give us striking pictures of the manners of the 
Restoration and Revolution, and bishop Burnet's Memoirs are a 
valuable authority. Ifeutipapers began to acquire their modem in- 
fluence upon th^ abolition of the censorsliip under WiUicm. 



le Battle of the Gcrna. 



CHAPTEB SXXI. 



AKNE. A.D. 1702-1714. 

Anne, the tcconil i^niiglitnr of Jntncs II., vae born at St. JaniCE's. 
Fe1). G, 1GG5, She wns eiliicntcil by Dr. Compton. urierwards bi^op 
of Ix)iidon. who mnde her a firm PmteBtant. Her hand wob sought 
by the elcptoral prince of Hanover, Ooorgu Ijouie, who ultininiely 
became her successor ; but she married prince George of Denmark^ 
II weoh. coarse, indolent man, who never liad any influence in Kng- 
hind. though ho held the olflce of lord high admiral from Anne's 
Hcccesion. Their children all diod in in&ncy. I'he last sartivor 
of them was WiUiam duke of Gloucester, a boy of much promise, 
wlio wna bom July 24. 1(iS9, (tnd <lied July .10, 1700. Prince (ieor^e 
himself died OcL 28, 170S. A much more important person tlmu 
Anne's husband was her chosen friend Sarah Jenningi, to whom she 
become attached when a young girl. In lt!81 this lady married 
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colonel Ghnrchill, brjngiDg to tiie aid of his advancement an ambi- 
tion as eager and unscrupulous as his own. At the Revolution, 
lord and lady Churchill induced Anne to deseii; her father ; and all 
the fiivours -with which William rewarded Marlborough's military 
genius did not prevent him and his countess from forming a 
" princess's party," and intriguing with the court of St. Germain's. 
When Anne ascended the throne, she was still entirely subject to 
hidy Marlborough, with whom she aflfected to lay aside the queen, 
calling her friend Mrs. Freeman, and being called by her Mrs. 
Morley. She made Marlborough a knight of the Garter and captain- 
general of all her forces ; and gratified his military ambition by con- 
tinuing the warlike policy of William III. Her ministers were 
chosen from the Tories, Godolphin being lord high treasurer. Their 
contest with the Whigs, which nearly ended in bringing back the 
** pretender," and the victories of Marlborough, are the two gre}\t 
subjects of interest in Anne's reign. 

Its chief domestic event is the Unton of England and Scotland 
into the one kingdom of Great Britain. This great measure was 
recommended by the queen in her first speech to parliament (March 
11, 1702), and she was empowered to appoint commissioners to treat 
for the union ; but the negociations were not fairly commenced till 
Api-il, 1706. There was violent opposition to the union in Scotland ; 
and the Scottish parliament passed an act, at the beginning of the 
queen's reign, refusing to settle the crown of Scotland on the heir 
to that of England. The more moderate party proposed a federa- 
tion ; but eventually, by the help of unsparing bribery, the Act of 
Union passed the Scottish parliament on Jan. 16, 1707, and the 
English parliament on March 6, and came into operation on May 1. 
The two countries were united into one kingdom ; but they pre- 
served their respective religious establishments— the episcopal 
Church of England, with the queen as its head, and the presby- 
terian Kirk of Scotland, acknowledging no head on earth. The laws 
and customs of each of the ancient kingdoms were to be preserved 
unaltered, except as the united parliament might from time to time 
determine ; and hence the Scoteh system of law, founded on the 
Roman code, is very different from that of England. Scotland was 
to send 45 members to the House of Commons, and 16 peers, elected 
for life, to the House of Lords. The crown abandoned the power of 
creating new Scoteh peers ; and it was provided that, if their number 
ediould be reduced to a limit which is now nearly reached, the rem- 
nant should become peers of the United liingdom. The " Union 
jack," bearing the red cross of St. George, and the diagonal white 
cross of St. Andrew (though as yet wanting the cross of St.. Patrick), 
was appointed by proclamation to be the national flag (Julv *'°' 
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Tiio popular feeling of hatred to the union lasted in Sootlund Sdt 
muny yean, and all manner of evils were most absurdly ascribed to 
it ; but statesmen had long seen its necessity on political grounds ; 
and its advantages to the conmierce and civilization of both countries, 
adding wealth to Scotland and eneigy to England, have been proved 
by the experience of 155 years. 

We now turn to foreign polities. Early In 1702 Marlborough went 
as ambassador to Holland, to concert measures against Louts XIY^ 
and on his rotuin war was declared against France and 8paiu 
(May 4). In July he took the command of the allies in Flanders, 
and reduced Yenloo, Huremonde, and Li^ge. He returned to Eng- 
land in November to receive the thanks of parliament and tlie 
patent of a duke, with a pension of 50002. a year, which was after- 
wards made perpeiuiil. 'J'be fleet, under sir George Booke, fiuled 
in an attack on Cadiz, but captured and destroyed several French 
men-of-war in tlie bay of Vigo. Admiral Benbow pursued the 
French We^t Indian fleet, and en^ged them tor five days, tliough 
they had fifteen ships, and his seven were reduced to two by the 
desertion of his captains, whom ho lived long enough to punish 
before dying of his wounds at Kingston in Jamaica (Aug. 1702). 

The campaign of 1703 was indecisive. In Southern Germany the 
French and Bavarians were successful against the Austrians; but 
Marlborough took Bonn on the Bhine, and tbe fall of the fortresses 
of Huy, Limburg, and Gueldres made him master of the line of the 
Mouse as a base for his operations in the following year. The duke 
of Savoy and the king of Portugal joined the alliance this yeai*, and 
the nominal king of Spain, Charles HI., paid a visit to England. 
The beginning of winter was marked by a tempest of unparalleled 
fierceness called the " Great Storm" (Nov. 26-Dec. 1). The royal 
navy lost 12 ships and 1500 men ; the damage in London was com- 
puted at' 1,000,0002. ; and, among much other loss of life, bishop 
Kidder and his wife were killed by the fall of part of the episcopU 
palace at Wells. 

In 1704 Marlborough concerted with prince EaoENE of Savoy a 
masterly scheme for the relief of the emperor. Canying his army 
across tlie Bhine, Main, and Neckar, to the Danube, while Eugene 
secured the line of the Upper Bhine, he took Donauwerth, cutting 
in two the enemy's forces on tho line of the Danube, and securing 
a bridge over the river. The armies of the Upper Bhine m^w came 
through the Black Forest to tlie aid of tlie main bodies ; the French, 
under mai-shal Tallard, joining the elector of Bavaria, and Eugene 
uniting liis forces to Marlborough. The French and Bavarians U>ok 
up a strong position on the heights of HocJtstadt behind the villugo 
of Blenheim, which lies on the south bank of the Danubo, io 
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Bavaria. To secure the village, marshal Tallard weakened hia 
centre, and upon that point Marlborough flung all his force, cut the 
line, pushed the right wing of the enemy into the Danube, or forced 
them to surrender, Tallard himself being among tiie prisoners. On 
the left the Bavarians held their ground against Eugene till the 
right was defeated, and then retreated to Ulm. The Bati'li:: op 
Blenheim is one of the most complete victories in history. It en- 
abled the imperial forces to overrun Bavaria and to pursue the 
French into Alsace, where they took Landau and Traerbach ; while 
Marlborough went to Berlin to secure the aid of the king of Prussia, 
and returned to London in December. His reception was most 
magnificent, and his rewards substantial. The manor of Woodstock 
was adorned, at the public cost, with the splendid mansion of Blen- 
Jieim House^ and granted to him and his heirs for ever. They hold 
it by tlie tenure of presenting to the sovereign annually, on the 
anniversary of the battle, a small flag embroidered with the jieur^d^- 
lys of the Bourbons, which hangs in the armoury of Windsor oppo- 
site to the tricolor, which is also annually presented for the manor 
of Strathfieldsaye in memory of Waterloo. 

In the same summer the English fleet, under sir George Bouke, 
made the important conquest of Gibraltar, through the negligence 
cyf its garrison (July 23) ; and -it was held against a combined attack 
by the French and Spanish fleets (Oct.). Another French squadron. 
Bent to reinforce the besiegers, was totally defeated by sir John 
Louke (March 10, 1705), with the result of raising the siege of 
Gibraltar, and destroying the naval power of France in the Medi- 
terranean. The shores of Spain now witnessed the daring exploits 
of Charles Mordauut, earl of P£Terboiu)ugh, who, in conjunction 
with a fleet under sir Gloudesley Shovel, took Barcelona, and re 
duced all Catalonia and Valencia under the authority of Charles III. 
(May-Oct 1705). Alarlborough was occupied this summer in de- 
fending the Dutcli frontier. He was made a prince of the empire 
by Joseph I., the successor of Leopold. 

The timid policy of the Dutch again kept Marlborough in the 
Netherlands in 1706, but gave him thus the opportunity of winning 
the brilliant victory of Ramillies (near Tirlemont), over marshal 
Villeroi (May 23). The French were expelled from Italy by prince 
Eugene and the duke of Savoy; and an Anglo-Portuguese army 
advanced to Madrid, but were driven out again by the duke of 
Berwick. The Britisli fleet, under sir John Leake, took Mnjorcii 
and Iviza. These victories gave a prestige to the government 
which aided them in carrying the Union ; and they postponed the 
foil of Marlborough, whose influence at nonrt was now giving way 
before an intrigue to be rolAl«i nreae^' *" abroad wut 
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to make liouis desirous of peace, but his oyertures were distrusred 
by the allies. 

In 1707 Majorca was nttaken by marshal Yillars ; but Eugene in- 
vaded France from Italy, and laid siege to Toulon (July 26). The 
town made good its defence against both the prince and a blockading 
fleet under sir Cloudesley Shovel. That brave admiral, who had 
risen from before the mast, perished with four of liis ships on some 
rocks off the Scilly Isles, on his voyage home (Oct. 22). There were 
no decisive actions this year in Germany or Flanders. 

The season of 1708 opened with an attempt of the Pretender to 
mvade Scotland f ; om Dunkirk (March C) ; but his fleet w^as dis- 
pei-sed by sir George Bjiig, after a panic had been created in 
/iOndon, and the Habeas Corpus Act suspended. In the Nether- 
lands, Marlborough conducted one of his most brilliant and decisive 
campaigns, and won the great victory of Oudenarde over marshal 
Vendome (July 11), which made him master of all Flanders. Next 
year, mth prince Eugene, he followed up his success on the French 
frontier by the victory of Malplaquet over Villars (Sept. 11), and 
the capture of Mens (Oct. 20, 1709) ; and ifi the year after they 
made further progress in Artois and Picardy (March to June, 1710). 
The fleet had its full share in the honours of war. Sardinia and 
Minorca surrendered to sir John Leake in 1708, and the Fi^nch 
settlement of Port Boyal in Acadia (now Nova Scotia) was taken in 
1710, and named Annapolis in honour of the queen. Ip Spain there 
were great vicissitudes during these three years. The victories of 
count Stalurembcrg, aided by general Stanhope, at Almenara (July 
27, 1710) and Sara^ossa (Aug. 20) put Charles III. in possession of 
Madrid; but he was soon driven out by marshal Venddme, wlw 
forced Stanhope to surrender (Dec. 10) and defeated Stahremberg 
(Dec. 20). In the summer of 1711 Charles III. had scarcely a 
footing left him in Spain. He returned to Gei-many (Sept. 27), and 
was elected emperor by the title of Charles VI. Within a month 
afterwards (Oct. 1711), Marlborough, after obtaining some successes 
against Yillars, took his final departure from Flanders, his enemies 
having obtained complete ascendency at court. This change 
demands a review of domestic politics. 

In Anne's first new parliament, which met Oct. 20, 1702, the 
commons chose Robert Harley as speaker, and showed a violent 
Tory spirit, which was only kept in check by tlie lords. Their great 
party measure was a biU against " occasional conformity " (that is, 
tlie practice adopted by some of the less sciupulous Dissenters of 
taking the sacramental test merely to qualify for office), which the 
peers threw out. The convocation of the clergy was strongly 
divided this session bv the parties of High Church and Lmo Church, 
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the latter supporting and the former opposing a revision of the 
Liturgy, with a view to the comprehension of Dissenters, and Dr, 
Atterhury made his appearance as a leader of the High Church party. 
In 1703-4 disputes arose between tlie two houses from the yiolent 
measures of the commons to coerce the Scots into making a settle- 
ment of the crown as in England, and from the attempts of the 
commons to " tack '* the bill against occasional conformity to a 
money bill. Marlborough was disgusted at these party conflictd 
and Godolphin was anxious to keep terms with the Whigs, wlio 
formed a powerful opposition party called the ** Junto" under lords 
Bomers, Halifax, Whaxton, Orford, and Sunderland. The ministry 
was strengthened by the introduction of Robert Harley and Henbt 
St. John, whom the two great leaders hoped to find devoted to 
them ; but Harley undermined the influence of tiie Marlboroughs 
with the queen, who began to weary of Sarah's temper, by the in- 
troduction of a new favourite, Abigail HiU, who soon became Mrs. 
lilasham. TJiey revenged themselves on Harley by driving him 
from oflice, on a false charge of being implicated in a treasonable 
correspondence wliich one of his clerks, named Gregg, had carried 
on with France. Haj'ley and St. John, who resigned with him, 
were replaced by two Whigs— Robert Walpole and Cardonnel 
(Feb. 1708). In the autunm of the same year the cabinet became 
still more wliiggish by the appointment of Somers as Ictrd president ; 
and the parliament, which met Nov. 16, chose sir RichoM Onslow, 
a 'Whig, for speaker. 

The tables were however soon turned again by the popular out- 
burst in favour of Dr. SachevereU who, preaching before the lord 
mayor at St. Paul's (Nov. 5, 1709), advocated passive obedience, 
virulently abused Dissenters and Low Churchmen, inveighed against 
the Whig ministers, and made a personal attack upon Godolphin. 
The commons voted the sermon scandalous and seditious, and re- 
solved to impeach Sacheverel. He was brought to trial before the 
lords at Westminster Hall (Feb. 27, 1710), and condemned to 
silence for three years, and his sermon to be burnt by the common 
hangman. But tlie temper of the people, who escorted the high- 
church champion to and fro with loud cheering, encouraged Anne 
to make a gi-adual alteration in the ministry. The change was com- 
pleted by the dismissal of Godolphin (Aug. 8) ; and a Tory administra- 
tion was formed under the duke of Shrewsbury, with Harley as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and St. John, who was now a decided 
Jacobite, as a secretary of state, specially charged with the foreign 
correspondence. They were supported by a new Tory parliament, 
which met Nov. 2r>, 1710 and passed the act against occasional con- 
formity, and the Schium Ad, requiring all teachers to conform to the 
established chmx:h. "Both were repealed under Geoi^e I. in 1719. 
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TbuB fiur Marlborough's iiiilitary ascendency was respected. The 
queen's speech had expressed a desire for peace, but urged the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, for which the commons voted 
14,000,OQ02. But no mention was made of Marlborough's services, 
a motion in the lords for a vote of thanks to Iiim was defeated, and 
the duchess was dismissed with insult from her offices about the 
queen's person. The advancement of Harley was aided by a strange 
accident Guiscard, a French adventurer, whom St John had 
employed, being brought before the council on the charge of a 
treasonable correspondence with France, stabbed Harley with a pen- 
knife, the blade of which fortunately broke against his breastbone. 
8t John and others despatched Guiscard with their swords (Mar. 
18, 1711). Uarley's slight wound earned for him the sympatJiy of 
Uie people, the parliament, and the queen. He was made eabl of 
OxFOfO) (May 24) and lord high treasurer (May 29). But his good 
fortune brought upon hin^ the envy of St. John, for whom Guiscard's 
blow seemb to have been meant, and who now began to intrigue 
against his former comrade. Their rivalry became more marked 
when St John obtained his peerage as viscorNT Bolingbboke 
(July 7. 1712). 

Meanwhile tlie ministry had begun to treat secretly for peace. 
After the campai^ of 1711 the elevation of Charles to the imperial 
crown, the repeated overtures of Louis, and the exhaustion of all 
parties, fumislied solid grounds for proposing peace ; negociations 
were opened (Oct 20), and Utrecht was named as the place where 
the conferences were to be held. 

At this juncture Marlborough returned to London (Oct 18). He 
defended his diameter and conduct in parliament, wliich met on 
December 7, repelUng the insinuation, wliich had been made even 
in the queen's speech, against ** the arts of those that delight in 
war," and protesting tliat ** he was ever desirous of a safe, honour- 
able, and lastuig peace." That no peace could be so, which left 
Spain and the West Indies to the house of Bourbon, was resolved 
by 62 against 44; but the same amendment was rejected in tlie 
commons by 232 again»t 106. The ministry then proceeded with 
tlieir personal attack on Marlborough. A report was laid before 
tiie commons, charging Marlborough, Wulpole, and Cardonnel witli 
peculation (Dec. 21). The two commoners were expelled from par- 
liament, and the great duke was dismissed from all his offices. He 
was succeeded as commander-in-chief by tlie duke of Gnu end 
^Jan. 1, 1712), with instructions not to press the war during the 
negociations, which were opened at Utrecht in spite of the opposition 
of the allies (Jan. 29, 1712). Twelve new peers were created to 
secure the consent of the lords to the proposed terms, against wliich 
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there was BtiU a strong party headed by Marlborough. But bis 
opposition in the senate was neutralized by his absence from the 
field. Onnond, after taking Quesnoy (July 17), made a separafje 
armistice; Eugene was defeated; several fortresses in Flanders 
were retaken ; and France was enabled to insist on moderate terms. 
Marlborough retired from England in November. He returned oh the 
very day of the queen's death (Aug. 1, 1714), but was received coldly 
by George I. He was, however, restored to his old office of captain- 
general, and aided, by his advice, in suppressing the rebellion of 
1715. He died June 16, 1722, and was bumd in Westminster 
Abbey. His duchess, who survived till 1744, pubhshed a Fmdtca- 
iion of his conduct and her own, against the charges of treason, 
avarice; falsehood, and unscrupulous ambition, on which the verdict 
of posterity has generally been passed against them, perhaps too 
severely. It was on hearing the memory of Marlborough thus 
assailed, that Bolingbroke, his constant enemy, replied, **ne was a 
great man, and I have forgotten all his faults." 

The conferences for peace at Utrecht lasted for more than a 
year. The English plenipotentiaries were the earl of Strafiford, 
John Kobinson bishop of Bristol, and subsequently Ililattliew Prior 
the poet The throne of Spain proper and its colonies was abandoned 
to the house of Bourbon, on the promise of Louis tliat the crowns of 
France and Spain should never be united ; but Naples, Milan, and 
tlie Netherlands were given up to the emperor. Sicily was assigned 
to the duke of Savoy, and Sardinia to tlie elector of Bavaria, both 
with the title of king.. Holland received Namur and other towns in 
Flanders, restoring Lille to France. On his eastern frontier Louis 
obtained Orange and Franche Comte from Prussia, in exchange for 
Upper Gueldres. Spain ceded Gibraltar and Minorca to England, 
which also obtained from France the colonial possessions of Nova 
Scotia and St. Christoplier, and freedom from disturbance in New- 
foundland and the Hudson's Bay territory. Lastly, Louis bound 
himself, " on the faith, word, and honour of a king," to uphold the 
Protestant succession in Great Britain, and to cause the pretender 
to quit France. On these terms; the celebrated Peace op Utrecht 
was signed, March 31, 1713. The emperor alone held aloof, but 
made peace with France in the following year at Bastadt. The 
peace of Utrecht has been censured as unworthy of the victories of 
Marlborough ; and the motives of its authors were doubtless mean 
enough. But the advantages gained were substantial; and sub- 
sequent experience has proved that the chance of exclumng the 
Bourbons from the throne of Spain was not worth the prolongation 
of a war which had lasted for half a generatTon, and had cost 
England almost sixty-nine millions. 

The short remainder of Anne's rnign was occupied with the 
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intrignea of the JacobiteB on behalf of Uie preteoder, calling liimeelF 
James HI., to vhuae suuceBsioa the queen liGTEclf vaa Givouiable. 
Sophia, the electreaa-dowuger of Hanover, died June 8, 1714, at tiie 
age of eighty-three, nud lier aon, Geokoe: Louis, becanta heii under 
the act of BettlemeoL Bolingbrohe. who wad in correspondenoi; 
with JamOB, succeeded in driving Oxford from ofBce. July 27, 1714. 
But two dnya iLfter. the queen, being seized with a fatal illness, sent 
for the duke of Shrenabury. who took prompt measures, in conceit 
with Aigyle and Somerset, to defeat the schemes of Bolingbroke. 
On July 30 Anne delivered the wtiite staff of lord treasurer Ig 
Shrewsbury : and on Sunday, August I, she expired at Keitaiogtoii, 
in the fiftielli year of her age. utid the thirteenth of lier reign. Her 
easy temper and her fuultleaa domestic life gained her the epithet 
of " the good queen Anne." Her weak and indolent temperament 
greatly contributed to the pri^esa of that change by which the 
govenunent of England has come to he directed by reaponsihli! 
miDisterB, rather thou by the wishes of the sovereign, Hera was 
the firat reign undisturbed hy rebellion, and unstained by executions 
for high treason, with the one insignificant exception of Gregg. 
She showed her Btlacbment to the church by giving up the fin^ 
fruits and tenths, and making tkit provision for the aid of pom 
livings, which bears the name of "queen Anne'a bounty." Amoiis 
the new institutionB of her rei|;n was the eslublishment of a General 
Pott qgUe for aU tlie British dominions (1710). 

The time of Anne hoa been lionourcd with the name of the 
Ja^tlan Age of English literature, a name tnore truly descriplivr 
than those wbo first used it were aware ; for in England, aa at 
Bome, it niarks a period of great excellence indeed, but of dechni: 
from a nobler perfection. Alexandeb Poi« stands at the head of 
the poets ; while Audiboh and Swift are the greatest masters of 
prose, not only in this age, but in the whole courae of Knglia)' 
literature. The periodical essays, of which the Spectator is the 
great example, were the inrention of this time. Moat of the leading 
writers belong also to the reign of George L. and some reach intu 
that of George IL 
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Oeoroe Locis, elector of Hunover (Bon of Ernest AngnatuB, duke 
of BrtmBwick-Liinebut^ and elector of HanoTer, and of Sophia, 
the youngest child of Frederick elector palatine and Elizabeth 
daughter of James I.), waa proclaimed by Uio title of Gexibcg I. 
immediately upon the ' death of queen Anne. His accesBion wbb 
unopposed, not only in England, but also in Scotland and Ireland; 
and he was acknowledged by Louis XIV. as well aa by~lhe other 
powers of Europe. He landed at Greenwich on Sept. IS, 1714, witb 
his eldest son, afterwaj-ds George II. He was welcomed by the 
people aa the represenlative of tiio great principle of a Protestant 
Buccession, though personally be bad little lo recommend him. The 
kuig was fifty-four years old. having been bom May 28, 1660. In 
person and manner lie was heavy, coarse, and awkward. His mind 
ivoa nncultivatod by literature or science, though he hud, bke nearly 
ail his countrymen, a natural taste for music. His other tastes were 
low, and his society was composed of those wlio pandered to them. 
His wife, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, hart been doomed to perpfitaai 
imprisonment for an alleged intrigue with count Konigsmork; wliile 
his mistresses came over to enrich themselves ui England. To 
these repulsive Iraits he added a total ignorance of the English 
language, customs, ami feelings, which disabled him from presiding 
in his awn council or cultivating tlio favour of bis people. Indeed, 
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he Beems to have regardod Ids reign in England as an exi>€rimeni, 
and Hanover as liis only true counby and secure possession. On 
the other hand« he was straightforward, diligent, and frugal ; and 
desirous of peace, though he had proved his courage and skill in 
war. He had the good sense to trust the government to well-choseu 
ministers. To confirm the hope of stability in the new dynasty, his 
son George Augtuitust now prince of Wales, was already thirty years of 
age, had been a comrada of the British soldiers under Marlborougli, 
and had distinguished himself on the field of Oudenarde; and 
tliis prince had a son, Frederick, who was seven years old. 

Immediately on the death of Aime, the Hanoverian minister had 
produced an instrument, appointing eighteen lords justices, in 
accordance with tlie act of regency, nearly all of whom were Whigs; 
and the king on his arrival identified himself witli tliat party. 
Lord Townshend, brother-in-law of Walpole, succeeded Bolingbroke 
as secretary of state, and was in reality prime minister. His 
principal colleague was general Stanhope, second secretary of state. 
Shrewsbury resigned the white wand; the oflSce of lord high 
treasurer was put in commission, and has never since been revived. 
Steps were taken to punish the late ministers for their intrigues 
with France and the pretended. Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Oimond 
were impeached by tlie commons for high treason; but the first 
only remained to answer the charge, which was dropped after ho 
had been detained two years in the Tower. Acts of attainder were 
passed against Ormond and Bolingbroke. Ormond had escaped to 
France after Oxford's arrest, and died abroad in 1745. Bolingbroke 
hatl taken tlie alarm still earlier, and fled to the pretender, who 
resided in Lorraine under tlie assumed name of the Chevalier de Si. 
George^ and became his chief adviser. But they quarrelled about 
tlie disastrous attempt of 1715 ; and, after some years, Bolingbroke 
obtained his pardon and returned to England (1723). 

The chevalier had just published a manifesto of his right to the 
crown (Aug. 29, 1715), when his hopes of aid from France were 
crushed by the death of Louis XFV. (Sept 1), who was succeeded 
by his infant great-grandson Louis XY. Meanwhile the Jacobites 
risked a premature rising under tlie earl of Mar in Scotland, and 
Mr. Foster and the earl of Derwentwater in the north of England. 
Foster advanced as far as Preston, and there surrendered to general 
Carpenter (Nov. 13), with lords Derwentwater, Nithisdale, Wintoun, 
ICenmure, and many members of old families in the north. On the 
same day Mar was defeated by Argyle at Sheriffmuir, near Stirling, 
and retired to Perth. The chevalier now risked his person in a 
eause already lost, landing at Peterhead (Dec. 22). But he only 
chilled his adherents by his want of cheerful energy. Perth was 
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abandoned on the fatal anniversary of Januajry SO ; and James slunk 
away with Mar from his army at Montrose (Feb. 4), and got back 
to St. Germain's with his person safe and Ids honour lost Derwent- 
water and Kenmure were beheaded on Tower HiU (Feb. 24), and 
about twenty-six others were executed. The escape of lord Nithis- 
dale, by the heroic devotion of his wife, is the sole pleasing incident 
of this rebellion. It led to the repeal of the Triennial Act of 1694 
from fear of a Jacobite parliament, and the enactment of the Sep- 
tennial Act, which still regulates the legal duration of parliaments 
To deprive the pretender of support from France, negociations were 
opened with the regent duke of Orleans, whose interest suggested 
an alliance with England ; since, in the event of the king's death, 
he would need help to enforce Philip Y.'s renunciation of the crown 
of France. His minister, the celebrated abbe Dubois^ negociated a 
treaty, which was afterwards merged in the Triple AUimice between 
England, France, and Holland (Jan. 4, 1717). 

Philip V. of Spain now resolved on war, and seized Sardinia, by 
the advice of his ambitious ^nister cardinal Alberoni^ who was 
intriguing with Charles XU. of Sweden and the czar in favour of 
the Stu£^s, and renewing the old Spanish plots in England. 
Stanhope, who, from causes not worth relating here, had displaced 
Townshend as prime minister (1717),* hastened to Paris, and formed 
a new Quadruple Alliance between tlie tliree former allies and the 
emperor, to preserve the peace of Europe (1718). He then pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, but failed to move Alberoni. Meanwhile the 
Spaniards took Palermo and Messina, but were defeated (Aug. 11) 
off Cape Passaro by admiral Byng (afterwards viscount Torriugton'i 
The pretender was received with royal honours at Madrid, and a 
fleet was equipped at Coranna to convoy him to England (1719). 
But this new armada (like Pliilip II.'s) was dashed to pieces by a 
storm, when it had only just put out to sea. Further reverses led 
to the disgrace of Alberoni himself (Dec. 4), and Philip V. joined 
the Quadruple Alliance (Jan. 1720). About the same time Charles 
XII. died, and the queen of Sweden became the ally of George I. 

Stanhope's administration, while thus successful abroad, advanced 
in a liberal course at home. In spite of the united opposition of 
the Tories and Walpole, who had resigned with Townshend, they 
repealed the act against occasional conformity and the Schism Act ; 
and Stanhope himself wished to liave repealed the Test Act (1718). 
But they incurred a serious check in the rejection of the Peerage 
Bill, the object of which was to limit the power of the king to 
create new peers, and its motive the fear lest the prince of Wales, 

♦ He was created viscotint Stanhope in 1717, and earl StanhoP- *" ^'»'° ^U 
descendant, the present earl. Is the historian of *"-' '--* 

Eng. 
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on coming to the thione, should use his prerogative to swamp the 
Whig majority. Walpole opposed the bill with great eloquence in 
the House of Commons, and it was rejected by the peers. Walpole 
also succeeded in healing a quarrel between the king and the prince 
of Wales; and, early in 1720, he and Townshend accepted sub- 
ordinate places in the government. 

The autumn of tiiis year brought on a singular commercial crisis. 
The South Sea Company was formed by Harley in 1710, as a means 
of meeting a deficit of nearly 9,000,0002. in the public services. 
The company took this debt upon itself, in consideration of a large 
annual pa3rment as interest and the exclusive privilege of trading 
with the subjects of Spain in the South Seas. In 1719 they paid 
7,500,000/. for the unredeemable government annuities created 
during the war, and induced the annuitants to accept South Sea 
stock on very low terms. The transaction gave rise to a mania for 
the company's stock, which seemed almost epidemic, for there was 
just the same rage in Paris for the Miasistippi echeme of Law ; and 
all manner of bubble companies were launched. In September came 
the crash. The South Sea stock feU &om 1000 to 300. Thousands 
were ruined. The government were charged with aiding the delusion ; 
and an attack, made on them in the House of Lords by the young 
duke of Wharton, was repelled by Stanhope with such heat, that the 
effort caused an apoplexy, of which he died next day (Feb. 5, 1721;. 

Sir Robert Walpole now rose to the chief direction of affairs, 
which he retained for twenty years. His chief colleagues were 
lord Townshend, as secretary of state, and lord Carteret, afterwards 
earl Otanville.* He took prompt measures to remedy the South 
Sea disaster, and to punish the directors. In 1722 a new Jacobite 
conspiracy was detected, and Atterbury, whom Anne had made 
bishop of Rochester, was deprived and banished (1723). At the 
very same time Bolingbroke returned, and became the head of a 
coalition against Walpole under the name of the " patriot party." 
He was soon joined by Walpole's former friend, the great orator, 
William Pulteney (1725), who assisted him in editing the * Craftsman,' 

The year 1724 was marked by party distiurbances in Scotland and 
Ireland ; the former arising out of the imposition of a malt-tax, and 
tlie latter out of a new copper coinage, called, from the name of the 
contractor, " Wood's halfpence,*' an affair only memorable from the 
power with which Swift, in his Drapier*8 Leiters^ turned a perfectly 
regular business transaction into a weapon against the ministry. 
To these symptoms of danger to the Whigs was added the threat of 
a general war, by a new confederacy formed at Vienna between 
Spain and the empire, supported by Russia, against England and 

* This title became extinct in 1776. The present earl Granville is the son of tb« 
youogutt son of the marquis of Stafford, who was created earl Granville In 1833 
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FitUloe, to oppose which England conoluded vUh France and Prua«i« 
the defenuve Trealy of Hanover, to which Sweden and Holland ac- 
ceded (Sept 3, 1725). But after a fntitless attack b; Spain upon 
Qibraltar, and other inBigmficant bostilities, the French minkter, 
cardinal FUury, Bocceeded i[i restoring peace, the preliminariea of 
which were signed at Fans. May 31, 1727 : but Spain and England 
remained in a state of hostility. It is intereetiiif; to trace in this 
afikii the names of what were henceforth the great powers of Europe. 
Three days aKerwurdfl {June 3) George I. had started on his usual 
visit to Hanover. On the journey lje was seized with apoploiy, and 
died in his raniage before he could reach the palace of liis bruther, 
the bisliop of Oanabriick (June 11, 1727), in the siity-eigbth year 
of hlB age and the thirteenth of bis reign. His death is said to have 
been caused by the ahocli of receivuig a letter from his wife (who 
hod died a few niontbs earlier, after an imprisonment of tbirty-two 
yean), in which she summoned him to meet her within a year and a 
day before the tribmml of Qod, to answer for bis conduct to her. 

Tlio roigu of Geo^e I. completed the system of parliamentoiy 
autagonism between the Whig and Tory parties. The former main- 
t^ned tlieir ascendency during bis whole reign ; and, contrary to 
what baa since happened, their chief strength was in the House 
of Lords. The clei^^ were generally Tories, and many of them 
Jacobites. The censure Irbich they passed in convocation upon 
Dr. Hoadley, bishop of Bangor, for a sermon in which he advocated 
liberty of conscience, led to the suspension of all the powers of con- 
vocation. That body was prorogued in 1717, and each uew con- 
vocation since then lias been prorogued at once upon its meeting, 
till wltlun the last few years. 



s Battle of DetUogen. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



.D. 1727-1 7( 



GeoRQE II. -WHS bom Oct. 30, 1683. He waa tlierefure in hia Sht 
yiiiF irlieti he caine over to England with liia fhther. and in his 44tli 
when he mounted the tlirone. He had lennit to speak English 
fluently, but in other respects lie was almost ae uncultured aa bis 
futlier. He posBeeged, however, good natural aense : iiia habits were 
regidur. though moDotonous ; and to grcut pereonal courage he added 
BOme military skill. He was subject to violent burata of anger, and 
was most avarieious. His defects were in part supplied by the talents 
and gniceB of hia wife, Caroling of Auspach, who liad always great 
influence over him. and governed the country during the king's 
frequent visits to Hanover. They were married in 1705, and liud 
two sons^ — Frederick prince of Walea, bom Jan, 20. 1707, and 
W1LJ.IAM AuocaiTB duke of- Cumberland, bom 1721^beaiiiea five 
Anughteis, Queen Carolina died Nov. 20, 173C. The priuco of 
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Wales was only remarkable for his ungovernable temper and his 
cabals against his father, which were fostered by Bolingbroke ; and 
he died, unregretted by the people, in 1751, leaving his inheritance 
to his eldest son, afterwards George III. 

The reign of George II. begins with the greart development of tht, 
country's internal resources under the peaceful administration of 
Walpole, and ends witluthe conquests effected by the military genius 
of tlie elder William Pitt. The middle of it is occupied by the 
war which was signalised by the victory of Dbttingek (1743) and 
the defeat of Fontenoy (1745), and which ended with the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapellb (1748), and by the last effort of the Stuarts in the 
Bebkllion op 1745. This outline must be filled up very briefly, for 
the miDute details of the events are either unimportant or such as 
to require separate study. 

Walpole was continued in office, against the king's inclination, 
by the influence of queen Caroline, and he obtained a decided 
majority in the new parliament (1727). Spain made overtures for 
peace, and the treaty of Seville (Nov. 9, 1729) established a new 
quadruple alliance of England, France, Spain, and Holland, by 
which peace was maintained for ten years. 

During this period, Walpole's skill preserved his power in parlia- 
ment in face of an opposition growing in numbers and ability, among 
whom the great William Pitt the elder made his appearance in 1735. 
In 1733 Walpole carried some important financial measures, but was 
obliged to withdraw his Excise Bill. He maintained the 8eptenni<d 
Act against all the force of the opposition (1734), and his decisive 
majority in the new elections caused the retirement of Bolingbroke 
to France (1735). The following year was marked by the Porteous 
Biota in Edinburgh, which have been immortalized by the genius of 
Scott (1736). In 1738 differences arose with Spain respecting the 
boundaries of the new American colony of Georgia, the right of 
searching vessels at sea, and the ill treatment of British subjects. 
On the second of these grievances it is interesting to see how the 
right has always been claimed by the chief maritime power for the 
time being, and resisted by the rest. England now fought against 
Spain to resist the right of search, and afterwards against Europe 
and America to maintain it. America went to war with England to 
resist it in 1813, and all but renewed the war to enforce it in 18G1. 

The king, the opposition, and the people dragged Walpole into 
the war, which was declared on Oct. 19, 1739. Operations were 
commenced against the colonies of Spain. Admiral Vernon took 
PortobeUoy on the Isthmus of Darien (Nov. 1740) ; but failed in a 
great combined attack on the atmBlcfortress of Carthagena (March 4, 
1741). The vovfl^ of AnsdP™* the world (1740-1744) m a 
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romantic episode of these campaigns. The disasters of the mt 
completed the overthrow of Walpole. The elections of 1741 went 
against him ; and repeated defeats in the house compelled his re- 
signation, which was reluctantly accepted hy the king, wlio created 
him earl of Orford. He died in 1745. His pacific administration 
had reduced the national debt to 46,000,0002. A new government 
was formed by Pulteney, who was created earl of Bath, with lord 
Carteret as secretary of state, and virtually prime minister. Two 
years later the chief power passed to Henry Pdham, who succeeded 
lord Wilmington (Spencer Gompton) as prime minister. In Nov. 
1744 his ministry was strengthened by the addition of lord Chester* 
field as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and by the support of Pitt in the 
.House of Commons. 

Meanwhile a vast change had taken place from the peaceful policy 
pursued by Walpole and Fleury. The signal for a new series of 
European wars was given by the death of the emperor Charles VI. 
(Oct. 20, 1740), and the almost simultaneous accession to the throne 
of Prussia by Frederick IL, renowned in history as Fredebick the 
Gbeat. The hereditary dominions of Charles VI. — namely, the 
duchy of Austria and the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia — were 
secured to his daughter Maria Thebesa by the Pragmatic Sanction, 
but disputed by several claimants. Frederick of Prussia seized 
Silesia and gained the battle of Molwiiz. The elector of Bavaria, 
assuming the title of duke of Austria, was carried by a French army 
to Vienna. He was soon afterwards elected emperor by the title of 
Chables VIL Maria Theresa fled to Hungary with her infant son 
(afterwards the emperor Joseph II.), and tlirew herself upon the 
loyalty of the nobles assembled in their diet, who responded with 
flashing swords and cries of "MorUimur 'pro Beqe nostro, Maria 
Theresa." They expelled Charles from Bohemia and Austria, and 
he soon died in poverty at Munich (1745). 

England had espoused the cause of Maria Theresa, and voted her 
a subgddy of 500,000L, in addition to a supply of 5,000,0002. for the 
war (1742). The earl of Stair was placed at the head of an army 
composed of British, Hessians, and Hanoverians, to co-operate with 
the Dutch ; but nothing was done this year, and Maria Theresa had 
to cede Silesia to Frederick by the treaty of Breslau. In 1743 
Oeorge IE. joined the army in person, just in time to extricate it 
from a dangerous blockade in the valley of the Main, by the victory 
of Dettinoen over the French and Bavarians under the dnc de 
Koailles (June 27, 1743). This battle gained the young dtike of 
Cumberland high honour for his courage, and it was the last fought 
by an English king in person. It delivered Ghermany from the 
French, but it led to a declaration of war from France ^Maxell 20, 
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1744). Louis XY. took the field in person with marshal Saxe in 
Flanders, while Frederick, in defiance of the treaty of Breslau, 
attempted to conquer Bohemia and Moravia, as the ally of Charles 
VII. At length, by the efforts of England, which had formed a 
quadruple alliance with Holland, Austria (Jan. 1745), and Saxony, 
a peace was concluded with Prussia at Dresden. The Austriana 
kept the French in check upon the Rhine, and covered Frankfort, 
where Francis duke of Lorraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, was 
elected emperor by the title of Francis I. (Sept. 15, 1745). 

The campaign of this year, in Flanders, was marked by the great 
battle of FoNTENOY. Marshal Saxe had invested Tournay ; and the 
English, Dutch, and Austrians, under the duke of Cumberland, 
marched to its relief. The column of guards charged the French 
centre, broke through two lines of infantry, and were advancing 
upon the village of Antouing, occupied by Louis XY. and the 
dauphin in person, when they found themselves abandoned by their 
allies. They left 9000 men upon the field, and the remnant of the 
army made good their retreat to Ath (May 11, 1745). This victory 
gave Flanders to the French. In America the English took Louis- 
bourg, the capital of Cape Breton (June 15). 

It was at this juncture that Charles Edward, son of the pre- 
tender James Francis, made his great adventure to recover the 
crown of Great Britain. James himself had fallen into obscurity 
ever since the attempt of 1715, and was now sinking into old age ; 
but his son, who was bom in 1721, seemed to have all the popular 
merits that his Either wanted. In person he was tall, well formed, 
and active ; his &ce eminently handsome, his complexion £Eiir ; his 
eyes blue ; his hair fell in natural ringlets on his neck. His address, 
at once dignified and affable, was calculated to win attachment ; yet 
his misfortunes iiad rendered him somewhat jealous of his dignity. 
He possessed courage and a romantic sense of honour ; he was de- 
cisive and resolute, yet without much ability as a leader. His letters 
breathe both energy and affection, but they are ill spelt and written 
in the scrawling hand of a schoolboy ; for his education had been 
shamefully neglected. In politics and religion he retained all the 
bigoted notions of the Stuarts ; and the end of his life showed that 
his early promise was not proof against the chill of adversity. 

His first attempt was made early in 1744, with the support of a 
large French fleet and army under marshal Saxe ; but the expedi- 
tion was totally wrecked by a great storm off Dungeness, and the 
French government abandoned the enterprise. Deprived of their 
support, and without even his father's knowledge, Charles Edward 
|)awned his jewels and borrowed from his friends to buy turns and 
ammunition, which he put on board a French ship of war, the Elizoi' 
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heih^ of 65 guns, embarking himself in the DouieUe, a fiist brig of 18 
guns, and sailed from Bellcisle Jaly 2, 1745. The Elizabeth wa^ 
disabled by an English craiser, but the DouteUe escaped, and the 
GiiEVALiER, as he was styled, landed on the wilds of Moidart in 
Inverness-shire with ohiy seven followers. After some hesitatioD, 
his Highland friends followed the example of chivalrous loyalty 
which was set by Cameron of Loehid^ and mustered their clans in 
Glenflnnan, whence Charles began his march with 1600 men, on 
Aug. 20, 1745. The government were totally unprepared. Sir John 
Cope occupied Stirling with less than 3000 men. His strange plan 
of marching northwards to join tlie friendly clans opened the road 
to the chevalier, who marched to Perth (Sept 3), where he received 
5002. from the corporation, and was joined by new adherents. On 
Sept. 17 he entered Edinburgh, took possession of Holyrood House, 
and compelled the henilds to proclaim king James Vlll. Mean- 
while Cope had brought his army back by sea, and landed at 
Dunbar. Charles marched out from Edinburgh to meet him, and 
the impetuous cliarge of the Highlanders won the battle of Preston- 
pans. England seemed now at the mercy of the adventurer.lTortfie 
Hanoverian dynasty had become unpopular ; but France withheld 
the aid which might have proved decisive, and the chevalier, lost 
time in recruiting his army and besieging the Castle of Edinburgh. 
His followers wished him to be content with the conquest of Scot- 
land ; but he saw that he must win all or lose all, and began his 
march southwards on Nov. 1. The government had made good use 
of the delay. Marshal Wade was at Newcastle with 10,000 men ; the 
duke of Cumberland was assembling an army in the midland coun- 
ties ; and that reserve camp was formed at Finchley which has been 
immortalized by Hogarth. Charles evaded the royal forces, and 
advanced as for as Derby. The news created a panic in LfOndon, 
which was long remembered as the Black Friday. But his career 
was run. He had been received with little enthusiasm, and joine<l 
by very few adherents. The *chieftains insisted on a retreat ; and 
Charles, who had marched gaily on foot, in the Highland dress, at 
the head of the column, retraced his steps in moody despair. At 
Clifton Moor, near Penrith, he gallantly checked the pursuit of 
Cumberland. He recrossed the Esk on his birthday (Dec. 20), 
entered Glasgow on the 26th, and arrived before Stirling Jan. 3, 
1746. Repulsed thence, he retreated to Inverness (Feb. 1), deserted 
by most of the chieftains, who promised to collect a new army of 
10,000 men. On April 8 the duke of Cumberland advanced fVoni 
Aberdeen, and met the little army of Cliarles Edward on Culloden 
MooB. The Highlanders broke the first of the three English lines, 
but were repulsed by the second and utterly routed. Charles dia- 
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missed his few remaining followers; and after adventures more 

romantic than those of Charles II. after Worcester, embarked in a 

French vessel (Sept. 20), and landed at Morlaix (Sept. 29, 1746). 

The duke of Cumberland obtained the epithet of the Butcher by his 

cruelty to the insurgents. Moat of the chieftains escaped ; but the 

lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino were executed on Tower Hill, 

with the old intriguer lord Lovat, who had acted a double part 

throughout. Many of lesser note suffered all the hideous penalties 

of high treason. But wiser measures were soon adopted to weaken 

the system of clanship and to civilize the Highlands. Foremost 

among these were the miUtary roads, whose excellence has been 

conomemorated in the couplet : — 

^ *• If yoa'd seen but these roads before they vere made. 
You'd hold up your bands, and bless general Wade. 

No serious effort was again made by the exiled family. James 
Francis, the " Old Pretender," died at the age of seventy-seven in 
1765. His son Charles Edward, the " Young Pretender," sank into 
sottishness, and died on the fatal anniversary of Jan. 30, 1788, just 
a century after the revolution. His only brother, Henry Benedict, 
assumed the empty title of Henby IX. ; but lived quietly at Rome 
as Cardinal York, on a pension provided by George III. Th^ 
ancient and ill-fieited line of Stuart died with him in 1807. 

After some further successes of the French in Flanders and of 
the English at sea, the war was ended by the general Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on the basis of the mutual restitution of conquests ; 
but Frederick was allowed to keep Silesia (Oct. 1748). The peace 
lasted barely seven years. Besides the disputes in India, to be 
mentioned presently, serious collisions had occurred between the 
French and English in America; the French fleet at Brest was 
suspected to be destined for the St. Lawrence, and sir Edward 
Hawke was directed to destroy every French ship between Cape 
Ortegal and Cape Clear. Even while perpetrating this outrage on 
national law, the duke of Newcastle's government were blind to the 
preparations of the French for attacking Minorca, and Port Mahon 
was already invested, when admiral Byng (second son of lord Tor- 
rington) arrived with a badly equipped squadron of 10 ships (May 
19, 1756). After a partial action 'with the French fleet, Byng 
retired to Gibraltar. Fort St. Philip, the key to Port Mahon, sur- 
rendered on June 27, and Minorca was lost. The popular indignation 
demanded a victim. Byng was condemned to death by a court- 
martial, and shot on the quarter-deck of the Monarque, for not 
having done his best against the enemy (March 14, 1757). 

A great change was now effected in the English ministry. Since 
the death of Henry Pelham (1754^, the government had been con- 
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ducted by his brothe?, the doke of Newcastle, with the aid of 
Henbt Fox (afterwaids lord Holland) and secretary Mubbay ; but 
the resignation of the former, and the elevation of ihe latter to the 
chief-justiceship, with tlie title of lord Mansfield, broke up the 
f^^vemment, and the king was obliged to send for William Pitt 
Dismissed after a few months, Pitt was borne back to office by the 
popular voice, and entered on his first administration— one of the 
most glorious periods in our annals. Newcastle held the almost 
nominal office of first lord of the Treasury, and Fox was paymaster 
of the forces, but without a seat in the cabinet (June 29, 1757). 

Meanwhile the ambition of Frederick II. had prpvoked an 
European coalition, of which the mainspring was baron Kaunitx^ 
the prime minister of Maria Theresa. He formed a secret treaty 
with France at Versailles (May 1, 1756), and another with Bussia, 
Poland, Saxony, and Sweden, for the partition of Prussia. The 
treachery of a clerk revealed the plot to Frederick, who at once 
seized Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and so began the Seven 
Yeabs' Wab. George II. now resolved to support his nephew, 
though he feared his ambition, and had often been offended by his 
sarcastic speeches. In the first campaign, however, the duke of 
Cumberland was driven out of Hanover by the duke of Bichelieu. 
The king did not conceal his resentment, and the duke retired from 
court, and took no conspicuous part in public afiairs for the rest of 
Iiis life. He died in 1765, at the age of forty- five. 

While the king of Prussia retrieved his affairs by the victories of 
Bosshach and Leuthen, which obtained for him in England a subsidy 
of 670,0002., and the title of the champion of Protestantism, Pitt 
was planning vast campaigns in Europe, AMca, America, and India 
(1758). The ports of France were threatened. An attempt on 
Cherbourg &iled at first, but, on its renewal in August, the place 
was found deserted, and the works were destroyed. Next jeax 
(1759) RoDNET bombarded Havre, destroying many of the boats 
collected for invading England; Boscawen dispersed the Toulon 
fleet ; Brest and Dunkirk were blockaded ; and sir Edward Hawke 
gained a. great victory over the French fleet under De Oonflans, off 
Qutberon (Nov. 20). On land, prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
drove the French out of Hanover (1758), pursued them over tho 
Bhine, and gained the victory of Crefdd (June 23, 1758), but was 
obliged to retreat Next year he was defeated by the d'lke of 
Broglie near Frankfort and driven back to the Weser ; and he then 
gained the decisive battie of Minden, where the French were only 
saved from destruction by the misconduct of lord George SackvUle. 
who conmianded the cavalry, and thrice refused to charge (August 
1759). Pitt dismissed lord George from all his employments. The 
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campaignB of Frederick himself are too oomplioated to be narrated 
here. Lastly, in 1760, admiral Thnrat foAled in an attempt to 
Invade Ireland. 

In Africa, the island of Goree, at the mouth of the Senegal, was 
taken from the French (1758). In America, an expedition under 
admiral Boscawen and lord Amherst took Gape Breton and the 
island of 8L Johnst the name of which was changed to Prince 
Edward's Island^ in honour of the next brother of the prince of 
Wales. In this expedition great credit was gained by a very young 
general named James Wolfe, whom Pitt had appointed second io 
command, on his uniform principle of paying regard to merit only 
He was now chosen for the most important, though not nominally the 
highest post in a grand expedition which Pitt had planned for the 
conquest of Canada. Three armies were to co-operate from the base 
of the North American colonies and the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
On the west a body of colonists and Indians, under general Prideaux 
and sir William Johnson, were to advance by Niagara and lake 
Ontario upon Montreal. In the centre, the main army, under 
Amherst, was to take Ticonderoga, secure the navigation of lake 
Ghamplain, and proceed along the riVer Richelieu to join Wolfe, 
who was meanwhile to ascend the St. Lawrence and lay siege to 
Quehe: His army of 8000 men were conveyed by the fleet of 
admiral Saunders to the Isle of Orleans opposite Quebec, where 
they disembarked on June 27, 1759. Here Wolfe found himself 
alone ; for, though the other armies had been successful, they had 
not had time to join him. Wolfe saw the city towering above him 
on the almost inaccessible banks of the Si Lawrence and the St. 
Charles, and defended by an army of 10,000 men under the marquis 
of Montcalm, the governor of Canada, and a general of the highest 
leputation, who occupied an impregnable position outside of the 
city. Having in vain attempted an assault (July 31), Wolfe resolved 
to turn Montcalm's position by ascending the St Lawrence and 
BcaUng the Heights of Abraham. His little force of 3600 men, 
which was aU he could now make available, was conveyed in silenco 
up the river in boats to a place now called Wolfe's Cove, on the night 
of September 13. As they rowed on, Woltt repeated Gray's Elegy 
to his officers, and, pausing on the line, 

" The paths of glory lead bat to the grave," 

he added, ** Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than to take Quebec." The enterprise succeeded perfectly. 
Montcalm was forced to abandon his position and fight under the 
nsadvantage of a surprise. The first volley, which the English had 
reserved till they were within forty yards, made the French waver. 
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As Wolfe, though already wounded, led on his grenadiers to the 
charge, two more shots struck him down. He was carried out of 
the battle ; and, as he lay dying, an officer exclaimed, ** See how 
they run I " " Who run ? * cried Wolfe. " The enemy," replied tho 
officer. " Then God be praised ! " said Wolfe, " I shall die happy ; " 
and with these words he expired at tho early age of thirty-tiuree. 
Montcalm, an antagonist worthy of him, was also killed in the 
battle. Quebec capitulated on September 18, and the conquest of 
Canada was finished in the following year (1760). 

Wfaile these scenes were passing in Europe and America, a still 
more glorious conquest was begun in India by the genius of Bobebt 
Olive. Little is known of Indian history irom the invasion of 
Alexander the Great to the conquest of the Mohammedans of 
Central Asia. In the second half of the 17th century nearly the 
whole peninsula was united under the sceptic of Aurungzebe, who 
had his capital at Delhi (1659-1707). After his death, his empire 
fell a prey to the reviving power of the warlike Mahrattas and other 
native princes, and to the incursion of the Persians under Kubli- 
Khan ; and the internal disorders of the peninsula laid it open to 
European conquest. 

The Portuguese, sailing round the Cape of Good Hope, had formed 
settlements as early as 1498, of which Qoa became the chiefs The 
Dutch followed tliem; and, in 1599, the merchants of London 
formed the East India Company ^ which has been already mentioned 
several times. Their first permanent settlement was on tlie Coro- 
mandel coast, at Fort St. George and Madras. Under Charles II. 
the Isle of Bombay^ on the Malabar coast, was acquired as the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza. In 1698 a territory at the mouth of the 
Gkinges was ceded by the Great Mogul, for an annual tribute ; here 
Fort William was erected and named in honour of the king, and the 
capital of Calcutta grew up. Each of these three stations had its 
president^ responsible to the company at home; and each was 
defended by a small force of English soldiers, and of natives who 
were called Sepoys from the Indian sipahi, a soldier. But as yet 
there were no thoughts of conquest. The jealousies excited by the 
Dutch and Portuguese had subsided, when the French appeared in 
India as rivals. They formed under Louis XIV. the settlements 
of Chandemagore on tlie Hooghly, near Calcutta, and Pondicfierry, 
south of Madras ; while the possession of the Isles of France {Mauri- 
tius) and Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean, aided their communications. 
In 1747, La BourdonnaiSt the governor of tliese islands, defeated an 
English fleet and took Madras ; but it was wrested from him by 
the jealousy of Dupleix, the governor of the French possessions on 
the Coromandel coast, and given back to England by the peaoe of 
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Aix-la-Chapellc. Dupleix now devoted hia great talents to humble 
the English and to turn the wars of the native princes to the profit 
of France. But he found a worthy antagonist in Bobekt Clive, 
who rose from his clerk s desk at Biadras to save and renew the 
British power in India. We cannot here follow in detail the (X)urBe 
of those events which led to the recall of Dupleix by Louis XV., 
and to the loss of his conquests by the convention of Madras (1754). 
In 1756, Surajah-Dowlah, viceroy of Bengal under the Great lilogul, 
took Fort William, the sole defence of Calcutta, and gave a horrid 
celebrity to his victory by shutting up 146 English prisoners in a 
dungeon 18 feet square, with only a small barred-up opening for 
air, during the night of the summer solstice (June 21, 1756). When 
the den was opened next morning only twenty-three were found 
alive. This outrage banished all thought of submission from the 
other English possessions, which imited in an effort to recover 
Calcutta, under the command of Clive, supported by admiral Watson. 
Clive took Calcutta (Dec. 1756), surprised Surajah-Dowlah in his 
camp, concluded a treaty with him, and then, turning against the 
French, took Chandemagore. But this step roused the anger of 
Surajah-Dowlah, who assembled all his forces to crush the English, 
and was himself crushed by Clive in the decisive battle of Plassey, 
the first of those great victories which have been gained in Lidia by 
a handful of British soldiers and sepoys against a host of Asiatics 
(1757). It made the English masters of Bengal, and began that 
career of conquest which proceeded with' scarcely an interruption 
for exactly a Qcntury, to the time of the great mutiny of 1857. 
The last remnant of French power in India was destroyed by sir 
Eyre Coote's capture of Pondicherry (Jan. 16, 1761). 

Such was the glorious close of the reign of George II., who died 
suddenly from the bursting of the right ventricle of his heart, on 
Oct. 25, 1760, within a few days of completing his seventy-seventh 
year, after a reign of more than thirty-three years. Among the acts 
of his reign we have still to mention the reform of the Calendar. This 
useful measure was introduced by lord Chesterfield. The Julian 
year, or Old Style as it is called, had been corrected by pope Gregory 
XIII. in 1582, and the New Style had been adopted by every countiy 
on the continent of Europe except Sweden and Russia. The error of 
the Old Style, which had now grown to eleven days, was universally 
admitted. In preparing the bill for the reformation of the calendar 
Chesterfield was assisted by the earl of Macclesfield and Mr. Bradley, 
two of the ablest mathematicians in Europe. By this bill the year 
was to commence on January 1st, instead of March 25th, and eleven 
days in September 1752 were to be nominp""^ •m*t«^«o«4, in order 
to bring the calendar into r- * " solar 
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;eu. The great bod; of the people, however, regarded the reforro 
aa an iiopioaa and and popiah meaaore, and numb«« were of opinioa 
that tbejr had been robbed of eleven days. Bwedcn followed the 
example of England in 1753 ; bat Russia and those countries which 
belong to the Greek church still follow the Old S^le. 

In LiifralKre the age of George II. boasts the poetr; of Fmng, 
ThoiMon. Gray, and Collitu, and the commenc«nent of tlie vastinfln' 
encc of Sauiel Johnson, (The matchless oratory of the elder Fitt 
can be judged of only by tradition.) In Art it was distinguiahed 
above everj other period, before or since, hy the rise of the genuina 
English school oC painting, in which sir Joshua I{eyhou>^ OAiiie- 
BoBotaH. and Uooabth are the great masters; while, in mu^c. 
the Bublime geniue of Geobog Freuerice Handel may be called 
English by adopfiou. Science, as well aa literature, receiTed a new 
impulse from the foundation of the British JUuieuni. 
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CHA.PTEB XXXIT. 

THE HOrsB OF DBUNBwicK — contmu&l. 

QEOBGE HI. From hie Acression to the breaking out of Ihe 
French Bevdkiiioa. A.D. 17GO-1780, 

When George HI., son of the late Frederick prince of Walca, 
ascended, the throco, the people rejoicod in having ut length a native 
king ; and he inaertcd with his own liand in liie fijBt speech t« 
parliament the words that "he gloried in the name of Briton." 
Me waa twenty-two yeara old, having been bora on June 4, 1738. 
His persoD was tall anil strong, his countenance open and engaging. 
Hia iuteutioDs were pure, his habits simple and laborious- and the 
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active part he took in state business was a new element of power 
for tlie crown. But the obstinacy witli which he clung to bis 
private opinions and personal predilections had fatal consequeiices 
for his country. liis frequent letters to his ministers prove his 
clear perceptions, his strong will, and his imperfect education. He 
married the princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Sept. 8, 
1761). She was insignificant in person, and of a narrow under- 
standing. But she ishared her liusband's sincere piety and simple 
tastes ; and, fur the first time since the reign of Charles L, the 
court gave the example of a pure and happy home. 

We saw the last reign close with the complete ascendency of 
Pitt; but now there was another power behind the throne, in 
the person of the earl of Bute, who had long been the fiiyourite 
counsellor of the king's mother, and who was made secretary of 
state, witliout Pitt's being consulted (1761). Meanwhile the English 
fieets had taken Belleisle, on the coast of Brittany, and Dominica 
in the West Indies. Pitt seemed in a position to dictate terms of 
peace, and was resolved to have Minorca. But the negociations 
were broken off in consequence of the Family Compact, formed 
by Louis XV. with Charles III. (who had succeeded his brother 
Ferdinand VI. as king of Spaing in 1759), and with his son Ferdinand, 
to whom Charles had resigned the kingdom ofNapleSt in accordance 
with the treaty of Vienna. These tliree branches of the house of 
Bourbon agreed to guarantee each other's dominions, and to regard 
each other's enemies as their own. Spain engaged to join France 
against England, on May 1, 1762, if the war still lasted, in which 
case France would restore Minorca to Spain (Aug. 15, 1761). Pitt 
felt that the compact demanded instant and decisive hostilities with 
Spain ; but his counsel was rejected, and he resigned. He refused 
several offers of tho royal favour, but accepted for his wife the title 
of baroness Chatham, with a pension of 3000Z. a year for her life, his 
own, and their eldest son's. 

As Pitt had foreseen, Spain only waited the safe return of her 
West India fleet to declare war (Jan. 4, 1762). The campaign 
which followed was successful in all quarters. While Frederick and 
prince Ferdinand were victorious in Germany, and Burgoyne aided 
Portugal in repelUng the Spaniards, the English fleet and army in 
the West Indies, under Rodney and Monckton, took the Caribbean 
islands and Havannah, with great booty, and in the east the Philip- 
pine islands were captured. Meanwhile Bute, who had become 
first lord of the treasury, was all for peace ; and at length the Seven 
Years' War was ended by the Peace op Paris (Feb. 10, 1763). 
Minorca was restored' to England, in exchange for Belleisle. 
Havaimah and the Philippines were given back to Spain, for Flo- 
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rida and Porto. Bico. The West Indian islands of Gnadaloape* 
Martinico, and Si Lucia were restored, but England retained To- 
bago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Grenada. The national debt had 
risen to 122,600,000Z. During the lost year of the war Sweden bad 
become neutral, and Buusia had been converted from an enemy into 
an ally by the death of the empress Elizabeth and the accession of 
Peter III., a devoted admirer of Frederick the Great. But the new 
czar soon fell a victim to a court revolution, and was succeeded by 
his wife, a princess of Auiialt-Zest, who has gained ** bad eminence*' 
under the title of Catherine II. (1762). 

The poaee was opposed by Pitt and was disliked by the people, 
who vented their feelings on lord Bute, already odious on other 
groimdj. In many places he was burnt in the effigy of a hoot-Jack 
(^John, earl of Bute), He was frightened into a resignation (April 
8, 1763), and succeeded by George Grenaiij^b. Henry Fox was 
called to the upper house by the title of lord Holland. 

The new ministry were soon in trouble. John WUiKES, a dema- 
gogue of great talent but the most profligate character, who had 
contributed to the fall of Bute by scurrilous attacks in his paper, 
the North Briton^ wrote an article against the peace and in reply to 
the king's speech, in the celebrated No. 45 (April 23). Grenville 
had Wilkes arrested by a " general warrant," that is, one not speci- 
fying any person by name. A contest ensued, which is ndw of little 
interest, except for its having settled the illegality of such warrants. 
Wilkes was expelled from the House of Commons, found guilty of 
two libels, and outlawed on his retiring abroad. His return for 
Middlesex in 1768 renewed the conflict with the ministry and the 
house ; and though he did not gain his seat, he became a popular idol. 
He was elected an alderman of London, and afterwards distinguished 
himself by his courage in suppressing the Gordon riots (1780). 

A far more serious imprudence was committed by George Gren- 
ville, in extending the Stamp Act to i}te North American cdlonie$. 
Those settlements now consisted of thirteen states; namely, the 
four ** New England " colonies of Massachusetts, New Hampshire^ 
ConnectictU, and Rhode Island ; New York, New Jersey, l*ennsyloania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, Each colony had a governor and council appointed by 
the crown, and a house of assembly elected by the people. They 
had all made rapid progress in wealth, and they haa a population 
of about two millions of whites, and half a million of coloured 
people. They were not unwilling to contribute to the expenses of 
the mother country ; but they had special objections to a stamp- 
duty, and they adopted the broad principle of no taxation without 
representation. The alternative which they suggested was that a 
Eng. 
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demand for oontribntionB should be laid in the king's name before 
the several houses of assembly, who would probably have voted 
annually at least as much as Uie 10,0002. expected from the Stamp 
Act. The measure was, however, passed in 1765; and even 
Benjamin Franklin, who was in England as agent for Pennsylvania, 
had no expectation of the fierce opposition it excited in America. 
The ministry of the marquis of Eockinghaii, which replaced that • 
of Grenville in 1765, following the advice of Pitt, repealed the 
Stamp Act, but declared the supreme power of paiiiament over the 
colonies, and quiet was restored for a time (1766). 

The Rockingham ministry soon fell from internal weakness, and 
was succeeded by Pitt's second administration, Pitt himaAlf was 
made lord privy seal, and raised to the peerage as earl of Chaiham 
(July 29, 1766). His removal from the House of Commons was 
followed by his almost complete retirement, in consuquence of the 
prostration of his health by repeated attacks of gout The chief 
direction of afiEairs fell to the chancellor of the exchequer, Charles 
TowHSHEND, against whom the opposition carried a bill to reduce 
the land-tax. To raise tlie petty sum of 40,0002. towards repairing 
this loss, Townshend imposed taxes on tea, glass, paper, and 
painter's colours, in America (1767). The scenes of 1765 were re- 
newed. Biots broke out in Boston. The assembly of Massachusetts 
was dissolved for its opposition (July 1, 1768) ; and associations were 
formed to forbid the use of the taxed articles. Again the government 
gave way; but, in an evil hour, the tea duty was retained vrhen 
the others were repealed ; and new irritation was roused by the 
harsh tone in which lord Hillsborough, the colonial secretary, an- 
nounced the concession (1769). Meanwhile the ministry had been 
greatly changed. Charles Townshend died in September 1767, and 
was succeeded by Frederick lord North (eldest son of the earl of 
Guildford), who became prime minister on the resignation of the 
duke of Grafton dn 1770. At the beginning of that year Chatham, 
who had resigned in October 1768, appeared in new health, aa a 
violent opponent of the government (Jan. 1770). It was daring 
these years that those celebrated attacks upon the ministers and the 
king appeared in the Public Advertiser, the name of whose author is 
still concealed under the appellation of Junius (1767-1772). 

The Americans appeared to have acquiesced in the tea duty, when 
the discovery of some letters that had passed between Grenville's 
private secretary and the government of Massachusetts kindled a new 
flame, which burst forth on the arrival of some ships laden with tea. 
on which lord North had allowed a special drawback for the ad- 
vantag(> of the colonies as well as the East India Company. The 
teas were refused admission, and at Boston the sliips were boarded 
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and their cargoes thrown into the water (Dec 16, 1773). The re- 
striction of the charter of Boston completed the breach between the 
government and the colonies, whose cause was supported in the 
English parliament by Gliatham, Edmund Bubke, and Charles 
James Fox, second son of lord Holland. In spite of their warnings, 
measures of coercion were adopted, and the first blood was shed at 
Lexington, in a conflict of the Massachusetts militia with the troops 
of General Gage, who was soon after blockaded in Boston by 20,000 
New Englandci-s. On Blay 10, 1775, a Congress of the states met 
at Philadelphia, and appointed George Washington as their com- 
mander-in-chief. He took command of the army before Boston, 
where the English tiad now 10,000 men under generals Burgoyne, 
Howe, and Clinton, Gage being commander-in-chief. A few days 
aft€r his arrival, a battle was fought at Bunker's Hill, where the 
English only carried the American batteries after suffering enormous 
loss (June 17). A bloody war now spread over the whole seaboai'd 
and even into Canada, where the Americans laid siege to Quebec. 
Boston was evacuated in Alarch 1776 ; and on the 4th of July in that 
year the membera of congress signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the United States of North America, We cannot liere 
follow the details of the war, which was maintained under Wasliing- 
ton with unflinching resolution, though he was often reduced to the 
greatest straits. Howe took New York (Sept. 1776) and Philadel- 
phia (Sept. 1777); but the capitulation of general Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga turned the tide of war in favour of the Americans (Oct 17, 
1777), and induced Louis XVI. to declare openly for their cause. 
Himself imbued with the theories of liberty which the French of all 
ranks had learnt from Voltaire and the Encyclopsedists, the young 
king, who had succeeded his grandfather in 1774, had already per^ 
mitted the marquis of La Fayette and other young nobles to enter 
tlie American service ; and now two treaties of commerce and alli- 
ance with the United States were signed at Paris, Feb. 6, 1778. 

Lord North had already given way. He carried two bills, re- 
nouncing the right of the British parliament to tax America, and 
appointing conmiissioners to treat for peace on almost any terms 
short of independence. Just after they had received tlie royal 
afisent (March 13, 1778) tlie French ambassador delivered an in- 
sulting note announcing the new alliance. North wrote to tlie king, 
urgently advising him to send for Chatham ; but he could not over- 
come the resentment justly excited by the great orator s invectives. 
It was at this juncture that Chatham went down to the house to 
express that indignation against tlie dismemberment of the empire 
which was as strong as his zeal for tiie rights of the colonies.' 
the 7th of April the duke of Bichmond moved ar —''' * 
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crown for peace even if independence most be granted. Chatham, 
who was 80 ill tliat he had been supported into the honse by hia 
second son WiiiLiAM Pitt, and . his son-in-law lord Mahon, rose 
npon his crutclies, and opposed tlie motion in a speech faltering 
through weakness, but lighted by flashes of his former eloquence. 
The duke of liichmond's reply provoked liim to rise again to speak, 
but he fell back in a swoon, was carried out of the house, and, after 
lingering for a month at his favourite abode at Hayes in Kent, he 
died on May 11, in the seventieth year of his ago. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and an annuity of 4000Z. was settled on the 
earldom of Chatham io't ever. The scene in the House of Lords 
was immortalized on "eaiivns by John SiNcfcETON CoPiiEY, an 
American colonist, wliose distinguished son, lord Lyndliurst, having 
then already been bom at Boston (May 21, 1772), a subject of 
(4eorge III., sui-vived till October 12, 1863, having lived to see the 
fjiU of three monarchies, two republics, and an empire in France. 
Such are tlie stmnge vicissitudes that muy occur in the space of 
a life protracted to more tlian 90 years ! 

In consequence of Chatham's death, lord North retained oflSce, 
intrusting the gi-eat seal to lord Thublow. The Americans refused 
overtures which came too late, and the war lasted another fivo 
years. Spain declared war in 1779 ; the French prepared for an 
invasion, and the coasts of Scotland were insulted and two men-of- 
war taken by the renowned Faul Jones^ a Scotchman by bii'th, but 
bearing an American commission. Out of this general war arose 
a new contest respecting the rights of neutrals. The noi*them 
powers, Bussia, Sweden, and Denmark, formed an "armed nei:u 
ti-ality," to enforce the principles, that free ships make free goods ; 
that no goods are contraband of tear, unless so dedared by treaty ; 
and that a blockade must he effective in order to be acknowledged, 
Holland had even gone so far as to plan an alliance with Americc^ 
the discovery of which led to a declaration of war (Dec. 20, 1780), 

On the continent of America the EngUsh gained great successes, 
but neither their forces nor their tactics were adequate to subdue a 
nation in arms for its freedom. At length the Americans gained a 
decisive success by the capitulation of lord Cornwallis and his army 
of 7000 men at York Town (Oct. 1781) ; and the war was virtually 
ended on the land. One touching episode of these campaigns ^vraa 
the fate of the young and accomplished major John Andre, ^vrlio 
was employed to arrange with the American traitor, general Arnold^ 
for the surrender of an important post on the river Hudson, Being 
captured in disguise, Andre was condemned to the gallows as a 8py 
and Washington even refused him a soldier's death. His steraritiss. 
which forms almost the only blot on his own character, has exa- 
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balmed the memory of tlie victim in pity. The name of Andi-^ lives 
in American tradition, and a tablet in Westminster Abbey records 
tiiat he fell a sacrifice to his zeal for his king and countiy. 

The maritime campaign was on a grand scale. Louis XYI., who 
made the greatest efforts to revive the French navy, sent to the 
West Indies a fleet of twenty-eight sail of the line, with 4000 troops 
on board, under tlie count de Grasse. After an indecisive engage- 
ment with the English fleet of nineteen ships under sir Samuel 
Hood and admiral Graves, off the coast of Virginia, De Grasse 
retired to the Chesapeake. On the other hand, admiral sir Georob 
Rodney, who had distinguished himself by a victory over the 
Spaniards off cape St. Vincent in 1780, took the Dutch island of St. 
Eustatia, and the Dutch also surrendered Demerara and Essequibo. 
These places were soon reconquered, with all the Leeward Islands, 
except Barbadoes and Antigua, by the marquis de Bouille, who 
then effected his junction with De Grasse, and tlie combined fleets 
tlireatened to. extinguish the English power in the American seas 
by the capture of Jamaica. Bodney at this moment returned from 
England, where he had been received with enthusiasm. He effected 
a Junction with Hood, and gained a great naval victory over De 
Grasse, off St. Lucia (April 12, 1782). The battle lasted eleven 
hours, and endeJ in the capture of De Grasse's flag-ship, the ViUe de 
FariSt and four other first-rates. It is believed that the great 
manoeuvre of ** breaking the line " was first practised in this battle. 
Rixlney returned to England to receive a peerage and a pension 
from the new Whig ministry, who had sent out to liim, on May 1, a 
contempiuous letter of recall ! Hood was raised to an Irish barony. 

In the seas of Europe admiral Hvde Parker defeated the Dutch 
off the Doggerbank (1781); but the fleets of France and Spain 
had the mastery in the Channel and the Mediterranean, and Minorca 
surrendered, after an heroic defence, Feb. 5, 1782. Against this 
loss was to be set off the splendid defence of Gibraltar by general 
George Elliot. The place was besieged for three yeuxs, and twice 
partially relieved by Darby and Rodney. In the spring of 1781 there 
was a terriflc bombardment; but the casemates uflbrded effectual 
shelter, and only 70 men were killed. On the night of Nov. 2G 
Elliot made a sally and destroyed the works of the Spaniards. The 
final effort was made early in 1782, when De CriUony the victor of 
Minorca, took the command, having 33,000 men and 170 heavy 
guns. The besieged had 7000 men and 80 guns. All Europe 
watched the result, and the king of Spain's firat question every 
morning was, •* Is it taken ?" " No ! but it will be soon," said the 
courtiers ; while Elliot's guns replied, " Not yet ! " At last, on Sept. 
13, De Orillon brought up some immense floating batteries withui a 
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range of 600 yards, and (in the French phrase) a **flre of hell** waa 
opened from sea and land, nor did it slacken the whole day. But at 
night the red-hot shot ot the fortress set fire to one of the largest 
floating hatteries and to the Spanish flag-ship. The flames gave 
encouragement as well as light to the hesieged, and soon the giant 
rock glowed with the conflagration of all the batteries in the hay. 
Lord Howe arrived soon after with 84 ships of the line, and entered 
the harbour unmolested. The key of the Mediterranean was saved, 
tliough the siege was not abandoned till peace was made. General 
EUliot was rewarded with the title of lo^d Heathfield, of Gibraltar. 
Rodney's and his victories concluded the war with France and Spain. 
A separate peace had already been made with America, and the 
preliminaries signed at Paris Nov. 30, 1782. England recognised 
the independence of the United States, and gave up to them the 
vast unsettled territory in the west. The American loyalists were 
recompensed with 10,000,0002. for their losses in proper^, and with 
annuities amounting to 120,0002. for the ruin of bndes and pro- 
fessions. The treaty was negociated by Dr. Benjamin Frankun, 
tlie father of electrical science, of whom it has been happily said, — 

'* Bripuit ooelo fulmen, sceptnimque tyrsnnis ;" 

but who left for the young a nobler philosophy in his wise precepts 
and his blameless life. Even such a man, on such a day, was not 
above liie enjoyment of a personal triumph. He had been grossly 
insulted before the privy council by solicitor-general Wedderhum 
(afterwards lord Loughborough) for his conduct in the affiiir of the 
intercepted letters (p. 290). On returning home he folded tip bis 
court suit, vowing never again to wear it till his country was free ; 
and in that same suit he signed the peace of Paris. It is related, 
too, of George III., that when, after some delay, he received Mr. 
Adams, the first minister from America, he assured him that, " as he 
had been the last to conaent to a separation, he would be the first 
to welcome the friendship of the United States as an independent 
power." England has since learnt how good a thing it was thus to 
part, in order to form anew the ties which unite free peoples. The 
produ<*.ts of American wealth have supplied our wants and sup- 
ported our industry ; and we have learned to watch with sympathy 
the progress and trials of our sister nation. 

Two months later, peace was concluded with France and Spain at 
Versailles (Jan. 20, 1783). Various exchanges and restitutions were 
made in the West Indies, Africa, and India. Spain recovered the 
Floridas and Minorca, and popular feeling alone prevented the 
abandonment of Gibraltar I Peace was made with the Dutch some 
moutlis later. The defim'tive treaties were signed, Sept. 8, 1783. 
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We must now cast back a elance over the domestic politics of 
England. In 1772, George lii., offended at marriages contracted 
by his brothers the dukes ^f Cumberland and Gloucester, obtained 
the passing of the lioycd Marriage Acty which prohibits any de- 
scendant of George 11., except the issue of princesses marrifMl abroad, 
from marrying without the king's consent under the age of twenty- 
five, and then only with the sanction of parliament and tlie privy 
council ; and subjects all who aid such marriages to the penalties 
oi praemunire. The king marked the opponents of the bill as his 
personal enemies. Among them was Charles James Fox. 

In 1778 the repeal of a cruelly severe act of William III. against 
the Catholics roused the cry of *' No Popery I " especially in Scot- 
land. Protestant associations were formed under the presidency of 
lord Geobgb Gordon, who seems to have been insane. On June 2, 
1780, he assembled a mob in St. George's Fields, which had pos- 
session of London for several days, burning Catholic chapels, New- 
gate and other public buildings, and private houses. Among the 
latter was the house ,of lord Mansfield in Bloomsbuiy Square, with 
its priceless collection of materials for the history of his times. The 
riot was only quelled on the 8th of June. Twenty-one of the 
rioters were executed ; and lord George Gordon, after renouncing 
Ciiristianity for Judaism, died in Newgate, 1793. 

The new parliament, which met in the autumn of 1780, was 
adorned by the first appearance of Bichabd Bbikslet ^hebidan, 
William Wilbebfobob, and, above all, William Pitt, second son of 
lord Chatham, whose first speech marked him as a perfect orator, 
though his ago was only twenty-one (Feb. 26, 1781 : he was bom 
May 28, 1759). The ministry of lord North, opposed to nearly all 
the talent of the house, and now in a minority, was upheld by the 
king's n fusal to dismember liis empire. At length, upon the loss 
of Minorca, general Conway carried a resolution against any further 
attempt to reduce the insurgent colonies (Feb. 27, 1782), which was 
followed up by an address to the king, denouncing all who should 
advise the continuance of the war as public enemies. Finally, on 
the rejection of a motion of want of confidence by only nine votes, 
lord North resigned, after u government of twelve years (March 
20). The marquis of Rockingham, who now became prime minister 
for the second time, yielded the claim of Ireland for the legislative 
independence of its parliament. The chief advoQate of the measui'e 
in Ireland was the eloquent Henry Grattan. 

The year 1782 may be regarded as the commencement of the 
groat conflict for the supremacy of the popular element in the con- 
stitution, which was settled half a century later by the Reform Act 
of 1832. The cessation of the old conflicts of dynasties on the 
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accession of George III. had restored the Jacobites (now snch onl^^ 
in theory) to a political iniluence which they naturally tlirew intu 
the scale of the Tories, whose power steadily increased after tlie 
fall of Walpole. This revival recalled attention to the old foun- 
dations of our constitution; while abstract theories of liberty 
and human rights were discussed by philosophers in France, and 
openly declared as the basis of the American republic. To the 
demand for the reformation of abuses was now added a cry for 
the Reform of our institutions themselves. From its very first 
adoption this word has had two distinct meanings. Wliile tiic 
liadical Reformers have demanded for every citizen tiie utmost 
degree of liberty which can be proved to be his right by reason- 
ings from the law of nature, the great Whig party have sought 
for the practical exhibition of that liberty in the rights secured 
by our ancient constitution, enlarged and amended by new light 
from age to age. A like distinction must be made in tlie oppo- 
site party, between the extreme Tories, who distrust all claims of 
popular liberty, and those who, regarding the concession of them as 
a question of time and prudence, prefer to be called Conservatives. 
Eighty years ago, however, the "Radicals'* were an insignificant 
and persecuted minority, of whom Wu-kes and Horne Tooke may 
serve as examples ; and the contest began between the Wliigs and 
the ** friends of the king." The watchword of the Whigs was the 
proposition tliat *' Qie power of the crown has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to he diminished ;'' tliat of tlie Tories was "Church and 
King." A reform of tlie system of retuniing members to parb'a- 
ment was now proposed by William Pitt, Whoso motion for a com- 
mittee of inquiiy was rejected in the commons by only twenty votes 
(May 7, 1782, comp. p. 317). At the same time revenue officers were 
deprived of the franchise ; contractors under government were ex- 
cluded &om parliament ; and, on the motion of Burke, several sine- 
cures and pensions were expunged from the civil list. 
• On the death of lord Rockingham (July 1, 1782), the earl of 
Shelburne became prime minister, and Pitt was made chancellor of 
the exchequer ; but the secession of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, with 
most of the Rockingliam party, left the government powerless ; and 
soon after concluding the peace (1783), Shelburne resigned. After 
much difficulty a coalition was formed between Fox and lord North 
ad secretaries of state, with the duke of Portland as prime minister. 
The king and the people were alike disgusted with the coalition ; 
and on the rejection of Fox's India BiU tv the House of Lords, 
though he had a majority in the Commons, royal messages were 
sent to demand the seals (Dec. 1783). Pitt naw succeeded, as 
prime minister and chancellor of the exchequer, to the power which 
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Le held, with only a short interniption, till his death in 1800. 
After a bold struggle with an adverse majority, he dissolyed parliap 
meut The people rallied round tlie king and minister, and the 
new elections gave him a large majority (April, 1784). 

After settling the govemment of India by the creation of the 
Board of Control as a department of the government, Pitt carried a 
series of great measures for the reform of the finances. His bill for 
parliamentary reform was rejected by a majority of 74 (1785; ; and 
many other great questions, including those of Catliolic emancipa- 
tion and the abolition of slavery, were discussed only to be post- 
poned for a whole generation. Then came the case of Warren 
Hastings, who, as the. first Governor-General of India, had carried 
on the work begun by Olive, reformed the adminibtration, retaken 
Ohandemagore and Pondicherry from the French, rescued the pre- 
sidency of Madras &om Hyder Alt, and, after having vastly ex- 
tended the power of the company, left the peninsula completely 
pacified in 1785. But these brilliant services were stained with 
tyranny and extortion, for which the Whig leaders resolved to brin^ 
him to trial. The chief mover was Edmund Burke, whose spcechts 
in this case are his masterpieces. With him were joined Fox and 
Sheridan ; and Piitt also supported the impeachment (1787;. Th<5 
trial commenced in the following spring, and was protnicted for 
seven years. In the end Warren Hastings was acqnitt< d, and 
passed the rest of his life ia retirement. He died Aug. 22, 1818. 

Clouds had meanwhile gathered about the royal fiimily. The Iteir 
apparent, Georqe, prince of Wales, wlio was bom Aug. 12, 1702, 
followed the example of his grand£ither, Frederick, and his ftjt'ni' 
grandfather, George II., in quarrelling with his father and king. 
He not only threw himself into the hands of the WliigN, but MimXa 
his mansion of Carlton House a scene of disgraceful revelry, and 
incurred enormous debts by reckless extravagance :ind irum\f\Uii/;. 
To add to his father's resentment, he had been m^'ntly uturrit'A U* 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman Catholic lady of scum;, virtue, and wuu,tn' 
plishments (Dec. 21^ 1785). The king refused U) help him ; but, 
at length, to avoid an attack from the opposition, he lUhirtwUA PUl 
to move for a vote to discharge the prince's debU, aiul for an Unsniutm 
of 10,000?. a year to his income. In 1788, George III. uufftirtui iUn 
first severe attack of tliat mental derangement, some syinpt/rns of 
which had already appeared in 1765. Tlte op[>osition tsluiuwA il*« 
regency as the prince of Wales's rigiit. Pitt triumphantly raftiUA 
the claim of right, without however opposing the prince's appohd* 
ment. The dispute was ended by the recovery of the kini; ' I'''-!'. 
1789), who became more than ever hostile to tlie Whigs, 



CHAPTEE XXXV 

HOUSE OF nitUKSWiCK — continued. 

OEOEOE 111. From the beginning cfthe Frenck lievoiiifitm 
to the Death of the King. 

Tub year 1TR9 mnrka a new epooh, from which (he liidhiry of 
England is for a titoe almoBt merged in that of Europe. The causes 
vUich led to the French revolntion, and the vast events which fol- 
lowed it, can only bo related in n brief oatline, to bo flllod up bj future 
Btudj. The opprcsaions and abuses of two centuriea of despotic 
government had reached their climax, and a new school of philo- 
Bopbjhnd taught men to believe they had n right to perfect &eedoja. 
when the benevolent weakness of Louia XVL encoulBged the at- 
tempt lo reduce these tbeoriee to practice. The crisis woa brought 
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on by the disorder of the finances, which reudereil it necesBBiy to 
aasemble the states-general, tlmt is, a general assembly of the three 
estates of nobles, clergy , and commons, or, as they were called in 
France, the third estate {tiers ^tat). They had scarcely met at Ver- 
sailles (May 5, 1789) when the impending storm burst forth. The 
commons assumed the title of the National Assembly, and com- 
pelled the otlier two orders to sit wiUi them in one cliamber (June). 
On July 14 the people stormed the Btistillc ; and a courtier, to 
whom the king exclaimed, ** This is a revolt," announced to him the 
truth, ** Sire, it is a revolution" In one night (Aug. 4) the assembly 
abolished all the feudal rights and exclusive privileges of the 
nobility. Those of the clergy soon followed ; and the property of 
the church was declared to belong to the nation. The ancient 
provinces of France were replaced by a division into eighty-four 
departments. A new constitution was framed upon the principles 
of equality and universal suffrage, though still retaining a king ; and 
it was solemnly sworn to by all orders of tlie state at the fete of the 
Federation (July 14, 1790). The hopes of that day were shared in 
England by most of the Sviiigs ; but the frightful excesses of the 
mob of Paris roused general disgust, and throw a new suspicion upon 
liberal politics. Party divisions were widened and embittered. 
Gditcnd Bcbks, the greatest orator of the Whigs, uttered Ids moum- 
fid predictions of the downfidl of law and order in Fiance, in hit 
* Reflections on ihc Bevdutian in France,' to which sir James 
Mackintosh replied in his ' Vindicim GaUicx' The result was 
a separation between Burke and Fox, which was completed by an 
affecting scene in the house (May 1, 1791). The popular feeling 
against those who sympathised with the revolution was exhibited 
by the riot at Birmingham, in which Db. Pbibstley's house was 
destroyed (July 14, 1791). 

Meanwhile, in France, the attempt of Louis XYI. to escape to 
the frontier, and his capture at Varennes, destroyed the little con- 
fidence that was left between king and people (June 1791). The 
National (or, as it was also called, the Constituent) Assembly was 
replaced, on October 1, by the Legislative Assembly, which was 
divided into the three parties of the Constitutionalists, the Girondins 
(the pure republicans, so called from the department of the Gironde^ 
to which most of them belonged), and the Jacobins, who reflected in 
the assembly the fierce passions of the mob of Paris, and obtained 
their name from the chief revolutionary club ; tlie last were also 
called the Mountain, from the raised benches which they occupied 
in the chamber. Among them were the terrible names of Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre. The court had the madness to gratify 
their animosity against the constitutionulists as the authors o^ " 
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revolution, and against La Fayftte personally, by intriguing with 
the Girondins. Their real reliance, however, was on the European 
powers. Leopold, emperor of Austria and brother of the qneen 
Marie Antoinette, and Fbedebick William IL king of Pnifisia, 
issued a declaration against the revolution, at Pilnitz, August 
1791; and Fbancis II., who succeeded Leopold in 1792, sent an 
ultimatum to Paris, which was answered by the formation of a 
Girondin ministry and a declaration of war (March 20, 1792). A 
combined army of Austrians and Prussians invaded France under 
the duke of Brunswick, and, what was most hateful to the people, 
attended by a band of emigrants who had fled early in 1790, and 
among whom was the king's brother, the count of Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.). The flight of the French armies before them, the 
threatening manifesto of the duke of Brunswick, and the dismissal 
of the Girondin ministry, hastened the fall of Louis. The mob of 
Paris twice stormed the Tuileries (June 20 and Aug. 10; ; and on 
the second occasion the king took refuge in the assembly, which de- 
posed him, declared a republic, and sent him to the fortress of the 
Temple, with the queen, the dauphin, the king's sister (madame Sliza- 
beth}, and his daughter, afterwards the duchess of Angouleme. The 
rest of the royal family had emigrated, except the duke of Orleans 
and his sous, who had joined the revolution* Then followed the hor- 
rible Tnasaacres of September, the repulse of the invaders by Dumou- 
Bifiz at Valmy (Sept, 20), the victory of Jemmapes (Oct. 20), and the 
conquest of Belgium, which was proclaimed a republic (Nov. 1792). 

The National Convention ,of the French repubhc met on 8ept 
21, 1792, and proceeiled to the trial of the king, whom the Girondins 
and Jacobins united to condemn, the duke of Orleans (or, as he 
now called himself, Philippe Egalit^ giving his vote for death. 
The execution of Louis by the guillotine (Jan. 21, 1793) severed 
all ties with tile monarchies of Europe. The convention had already 
offered their help to all nations who desired to recover their liberty 
(Nov. 19), and to EngUsh repubUcans in particular (Dec. 31, 1792;. 
Democratic clubs were corresponding with France ; and while Pitt, 
who had been steadily pursuing his financial reforms, hesitated be- 
tween his desire for peace and tlie necessity of self-defence, the con- 
vention declared war against England and Holland (Feb. 3, 1793). 

While, by incredible efforts, the French, amidst the Reign of 
Tbbbor at home, overran Holland, the banks of the Rhine, Pied- 
mont, and the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, their chief settlements 
in the East and West Indies surrendered to the English. An 
army was sent under the king's second son, Frederick duke of 
York, to co-operate with the Austiians in Belgium, and Dunkirk 
was besieged, but without success, A fleet under lord Hood took 
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possession of Toulon, which had revolted, and the siege of which 
llrst displayed the military genius of Napoleon Bonapabti, a 
young officer of artillery, bom in Corsica. In 1794 the French 
victory at Fleurus (June 26) decided the campaign in Belgium. 
Holland was conquered by Pichegru in the winter, and the English 
army re-em bsuked at Bremen in March 1795. To compensate these 
disasters on the land, lord Hood took Corsica, where great dis- 
tinction was gained by Horatio Nelson; and lord Howe defeated 
the Brest fleet of twenty-six sail of the line oS Ushant (June 1, 
1794). All attempt to aid the royali»t insurgents in Brittany by an 
expedition to Quiberon was defeated by Hoche (July 1795). In 
1796 Spain joined France in an alliance against England and 
Portugal ; and Napoleon Bonaparte made his splendid campaign in 
Nortlicrn Italy. Lord Malmesbury was sent to Paris to negociate 
a peace with the Directory ; but the effort failed. 

8cliemes were now organized for the invasion of Britain. A fruit* 
lct» descent was attempted on Ireland by Hoche, and another at 
Fikhguai'd in Pembrokeshire (1796) ; but the grand etlbrt was to be 
made by the union of the Dutch, French, and Spanish fleets lying at 
the Texel, Brest, and Cadiz. By the vigilance of commodore Nelson, 
tiie Spanish fleet of twenty-seven sail was brought to action, off 
cipe St. Vincent, with the English fleet of fifteen sail under sij^ 
John Jeuvis (Feb. 14, 1797). Though the Spanish ships were also 
vastly superior in size, the English gained a complete victoiy, for 
wJiich Jervis was made earl St. Vincent, with a pension of 30002. 
u year, and Nelson received promotion and the order of the Bath, 
Earl St Vincent was one of the greatest admirals and naval adminis* 
trators we have ever had. Great alarm was caused by the Mutiny 
ai the Nore and that at Spithead in Apiil, for which there was too 
much provocation ; and the English sailors regained their character 
at Camperdoum, where Duncan defeated the French and Dutch fleet 
of the Texel, which had sailed under De Winter, with 15,000 men 
on board, to invade Ireland (Oct. 11). Duncan was rewarded with 
a peerage and a pension of 30002. a year. 

In 1798 general Bonaparte sailed on his celebrated expedition to 
Egypt. His object, as he afterwards declared, was " ito conquer the 
East, and take Europe in the rear." He escaped the vigilance of 
Nelson, who only reached the bay of Aboukir after the army had 
disembarked, but then almost totally destroyed the French fleet in 
the Battle op the Nile (Aug. 1, 1798), which gained him a peer- 
age and a pension of 20002., besides presents from the sovereigns of 
Turkey, Hussia, and Sardinia, and that unbounded fame which gra- 
tified him most of all. Bonaparte's expedition was foiled in Syria 
oy the defence of Acre under sir Sydney Rmith : and he left Egypt 
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in AngUBl; 1799. to accomplish his wonderful destiny in France. 
After mentioning the failure of an expedition to Holland (in con* 
junction with the Russians) under sir Balph Abercromby and the 
duke of York (1799), we must gknce at domestic polities. 

The goTornment were sufficiently occupied in administering the 
war, providing for its financial necessities, and combating the growth 
of principles esteemed revolutionary. Pitt displayed all his splendid 
powers of debate in defending his policy against the opposition; 
and his law officers undertook numerous prosecutions for sedition, 
the most remarkable being those of Hardy, Harne Tocke, and Thd- 
wail, who were acquitted ; wliile iu Scotland Watt was hanged, and 
Muir and Palmer transported (1793-1795). Towards the end of 
179t5 there were serious riots, and the king was mobbed on his way 
to itarliament. In 1797 the Bank of England was authorized to 
suspend cash payments, and notes of 12. and 22. were made a legal 
tender, and remained so till 1819. 

Meanwhile Ibelakd was in the most dangerous state. In 1791 
was formed the society of United Jrisiimeh, consisting chiefly of Pro- 
testants, who aimed to set up a republic independent of England. 
Their leader, Theobald Wolfe Tone, fled to America, and thence 
to France, where he contributed to the attempted invasions of 1796 
and 1797. In March, 1798, a plan of insurrection was betrayed to 
the government, who arrested Emmett, Bond, and other leaders, and 
soon afterwards the chief of the whole plot, lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald. The rebellion was only put down after much bloodshed and 
cruelty ; and the insurgents were finally defeated by general Lake 
at Vinegar Hill neai- Wexford (June 21, 1798). This outbreak de- 
termined Pitt on proposing the long-desired measure of the legisla- 
tive Union of Ireland with Great Britain, wliich passed tlie 
English parliament in May, 1800, and wu^ carried through the Irish 
parliament by the same means as had proved effectual in Scotland. 
The House of .Commons received an addition of 100 Irish members; 
and 82 Irish peers (including 4 prelates) obtained seats for life in 
the House of Lords. At the same time the sovereign dropped the 
title and anus of " King of France." The Union took effect on the 
first day of the present 19th century (Jan. 1, 1801).* 

The 18th centuiy closed in England with scenes of famine and 
discontent. In France, the power which Bonapaiie had usurped on 
Nov. 9, 1799, was consolidated by tlie great victories of Marengo 
in Italy (June 14, 1800), and Hohenlinden in Bavaria (the latter 
gained by Moreau, Dec. 2, 1800), which led to peace with Austria 

* The young reader should perhaps be cautioned against the ridiculous blunder of 
supposing I80U to be the first year of U>!Q new century, Instead of the latt year which 
tomjiiettiLtke 18th century. 
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at LuNEViLLE (Feb. 9, 1801). Malta was snirendered to the Eng* 
iish in Sept. 1800 ; bat a new danger threatened from the north, 
where the emperor Paul, a fiEtnatical adnurer of Bonaparte, aeized 
British ships and propei-ty, and united Bussia with Sweden and 
Denmark in an armed neutrality. At this crisis the king's scruples 
against the removal of the Gutholic disabilities, a measure which 
Pitt deemed necessary for the settlement of Ireland, combined with 
that minister 8 desire to remove an obstacle in the way of peace, 
led to his resignation (Feb. 1801). He was succeeded by Mr. 
Addington, with lord Eldon (John Scott) as chancellor. 

In March, 1801, Prussia joined the northern luague, and took 
possession of Hanover, Hambiu-g having aheady been seized by 
Denmark. A British fleet was sent into tl;e Baltic, and Nelson's 
great victory at Gopknhaoen (April 2, 1801) detached Christian YH. 
from the league, which was soon broken up by the assassination ol 
Paul, whose son and successor, Alexander L, made a treaty with 
Great Britain, Sweden, and Denmark, to regulate the rights of 
neutrals (June 17, 1801). In the same spring an English army 
landed in Egypt (March 1, 1801) ; and after tiie victory of Alexandria^ 
which cost the life of sir Balp^ ABERCROMBr (March 21), the 
French army capitulated (Aug. 31). - Bonaparte had cai-ried with 
him a body of savaris to collect manuscripts and monuments, which 
now became the prize of war, and were presented by George HI. to 
the British Museum as the foundation of a gallery of Egyptian anti- 
quities. Among them was the triling^ual inscription known as the 
Boeetta Stone, which forms the key to hieroglyphic writing. 

The peace, for which Bonaparte had made overtures when lie 
became First Consul, was at length arranged (Oct. 1, 1801), and 
signed at Amiens (March 18, 1802). While England ceded nearly 
all her conquests, France retained Belgium, the left bank of the 
Rhine, Avignon, Savoy, Geneva, and Nice. Bonaparte, who was 
elected consul for life on Biay 9, annexed Piedmont to France on 
the abdication of Charles Emmanuel (June 4), seized on the duchy of 
Parma, found a pretext for keeping his troops in Holhind, and made 
great naval preparations in the ports of France and Holland. He 
complained of the countenance given by England to French emi- 
grants, and of the delay in surrendering Malta to tho knights of 
St John, and publicly insulted the British ambassador lord Wliit- 
worth, who at length left Paris, May 13, 1803. 

The rupture was followed by the seizure of all the English whom 
tlie peace had attracted to France, to the number of 10,000. 
Hanover was overrun by general Mortier (June, 1803), and a great 
camp was formed at Boulogne for the invasion of EnorlAnrl. The 
menace was met by a most patriotic response, and 
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toers wore enrolled, some of whom haye snrviyed to retom to their 
standards at the present day. The British fleet swept tlie Channel, 
and recaptured the French and Dutch colonies; and the naval 
preparations of Spain led to a collision which was followed hv a 
declaration of war on the part of that power (Dec. 12, 1804). 
Addington had already resigned, and Pitt returned to the helm to 
conduct the war against Napoli:k>x I., who had assumed the title of 
emperor of the French (May 15, 1804), and whose murder of the 
due d'Enghien (a Buui-bon prince), with other outniges, made him 
the object of the bitterest personal animosity. All the powers of 
Europe now combined against him, except Prussia, which the bait 
of Hanover kept aloof. His invasion of England was completely 
organised, and only awaited the Junction of the fleets of Toulon, 
Cadiz, and Brest, to sweep the Channel. Nelson blockaded Tonlon 
through the winter of 1804. On his retiring to Barcelona to draw out 
tlie enemy, the French fleet, under Yilleneuve, passed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, was joined by the fleet of Cadiz, and sailed for the West 
Indies, pursued by Nelson, who had at flrst mistaken its destination. 
The terror of his name chased them back ngain, but Nelson retamed 
to England without meeting them. To the west of Cape Finisterre, 
however, Villeneuve fell in with sir Egbert Caldkii, who gained 
a victory and took two Spanish ships (July 22, 1805). Colder was 
brought to a court-martial for not doing more, but was acquitted. 
Villeneuve got back to Cadiz, where his fleet of 35 sail was bluck> 
fided by lord Comwallis. Nelson was now called from his retire- 
iii.nt at Herton to win his last battle. He hoisted his flag on board 
the Victory, and arrived off Cadiz on his birthday (Sept. 29, 1805). 
V^illeneuve put out from the harbour on Oct. 19 ; and on the 21st 
ensued the Battle of Trafalgar, memorable alike for Nelson's 
presentiments of his death — for his thrilling signal, '* Englakd 
EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DuTY " — for his mastorly tactics 
in breaking the double line of Yilleneuve by a double column of 
attack — for the fury of the conflict, the completeness of the victory, 
and his own glorious death. The ** mighty seaman, tender and tnie," 
was buried in St. Paul's, amidst a pomp of ceremony and a deptli of 
sorrow which few live to remember, but which can be in part con- 
ceived by those who saw the victor of Waterloo laid beside him. 

** Not once or twice, In our rough island story^ 
The path of duty was the way to glory." 

Not even the victory of TraMgar and the blood of Nelson could 
save Europe. Eager to chastise Austria, and doubtful of his success 
in the attack on England, Napoleon suddenly marched the ** Grand 
Army" from the shores of the Channel to the banks of the Danube 
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^Aug. 28), forced Mack to surrendor at Ulm on the very day before 
Tia&lgar (Oct. 20), occnpied Vienna (Not. 13), pursued the Austrians 
and Bussians into Moravia, and there gained the great victory of 
AusTERLiTZ on the anniversary of hia coronation, a day which be- 
came marked in his calendar like the 3rd of September in Crom- 
well's-CDec. 2. 1805). The news was Pitt's death-blow. " Boll up 
that map of Europe," he said ; ** it will not be wanted tliese ten 
years." His weak constitution, worn out with the cares of ofiice 
now gave way, but he worked on to prepare for the opening of pfir 
liament up to the very day of its meeting (Jan. 22), and then ex- 
pired at the age of forty-six (Jan. 23, 1806).* His great rival did 
not long survive him. Fox, called to the government as foreign 
secretary, under lord Grenville, finding that Napoleon would only 
consent to peace on terms dishonourable to England, had resolved 
to prosecute the war with vigour, when he feU ill from an attack of 
dropsy. In July he was too unwell to transact business, and he died 
on 6ept. 13, in his fifty-eighth year. On the 10th of October lie was 
buried close to Pitt in Westminster Abbey. 

The government of lord Grenville was called the Ministry of all 
the Talents. It comprised lord Ersk;ne and lord Howick (who, as 
earl Grey, carried the Beform Bill of 1832) ; and one of its sub- 
ordinate offices was filled by lord Henry Petty, the late marquis 
of Lansdowne. They had the honour, which Pitt had sought in 
vain, of abolishing the African dave-irade, after an agitation of 
twenty years, conducted by GRA^vlLLE Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, 
' and Wilijam Wilberforce. In the conduct of the war they had 
little succf>B8. Their income-tax of 10 per cent, was very unpopular ; 
and though the brilliant victory, of sir John Stuart at Mai da 
(July 4, 1806) raised the prestige of the British arms, the expe- 
ditions of sir John Duckworth to Constantinople and general Frazer 
to Egypt proved unsuccessful, and caused Turkey to declare war 
(1807). In March, 1807, a bill brought in by lord Howick to enable 
Boman Oatholic^ to serve in the army gave George UL a pretext for 
dismissing the government They were succeeded by the ministry 
of the duke of Portland, in which George Canning was foreign 
secretary, lord Castlereagh secretary for war and the colonies, 
Spencer Perceval chancellor of the exchequer, and lord Eldon 
lord chancellor. Visconnt Palmerston, then 23 years old (b. 1784), 
was a junior lord of the Admiralty. 

Meanwhile Napo],eon was in the full tide of success. After Aus- 
terlitz he formed the lesser states of Germany into the Confederation 
of the Bhine. Mutual provocations led to war with Prussia, which 

* It was only in the year 1862 that Pitt- fonnd a worthy biographer In earl 
Stakhope. 

Eng. 
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was laid at his feet by the batUe of Jbna (Oct. 14, 1806). On the 
25th he entered Berlin, whence he dated his first decree against all 
commercial intercourse vdth Great Britain. (The second was issued 
from Milan in 1809.) The yictorles of Eylau and Fbibdland led 
to his interview with the emperor Alexander, with whom he formed 
a close alliance at Tilsit (July 7, 1807). To prevent the fleets of 
the northern powers from fiilling into the hands of Napoleon, a 
powerful force was sent to demand the surrender of the Danish 
navy, which was only given up after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen by Admiral Gambier (Sept. 7, 1807). 

The same autumn Napoleon began his schemes of conquest in the 
Spanish peninsula. An army under JuTiot overran Portugal, and 
entered Lisbon on Nov. 30, the royal family fleeing to Brazil. Napo- 
leon then decoyed the imbecile Charles lY. of Spain, and his worth- 
less son Ferdinandf to Bayonne, and obtained from them a renun- 
ciation of the throne of Spain, which he conferred on his brother 
Joseph BoxAPARrE, who entered Madrid July 20, 1808. The 
Spaniards had meanwhile risen and established a "Junta" at 
Seville, which proclaimed Ferdinand YII. king, and Joseph w&a 
driven out of Madrid in a fortnight. The British government sent 
an expedition to Portugal under sir Arthur Wellesley, who had 
earned great distinction in India, where he defeated the Mahrattaa 
at AssAYE, and Imd served in the expedition against Copenhagen. 
He defeated Juuot at VrMikRA (Aug. 21, 1808) ; but was superseded 
by sir Harry Burrard and sir Hew Dalryniple, who, by the shame- 
ful Convention of Cintra^ permitted Junot to evacuate Portugal 
(Aug. 80). Then came the advance of sir John Moore into the 
north of Spain to co-operate with the Spaniards, and his disastrouis 
retreat to' Corwwna, where he fell in the battle which he fought and 
gained to secure the embarkation of his troops (Jan. 17, 1809). His 
buiial at night, on tlie ramparts of Coi*unna, forms the subject of 
one of the most touching odes in our language. 

Napoleon took part in this campaign ; but before its end he was 
called away (Jan. 1) by danger on the side of Austria, which de- 
clared war (March, 1809). With his wonted rapidity he marched 
upon Vienna, and, after the doubtful battle of Aspem, gained a de- 
cisive victory at Wagram, and dictated tenns of peace at Schdnbrunn 
(Oct. 14). During this campaign he declared the States of the 
Church annexed to the French empire, and sent pope Pius VII. a 
prisoner, first to Grenoble and then to Fontainebleau. An expedi- 
tion, which the British government sent to the Scheldt during Napo- 
leon's advance into Austria, came to a disastrous end at the island 
of Walcheren (Nov. 1809). The discussions on this affiiir in the 
iiuuse led to the commit^l of sir Francis Burdett tc the Tower, 
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and to riots in hh cause (April, 1810). Disputes arising out of it 
also caused a duel between Canning and Gastlereagh, who had lofig 
been at vai'iance, and had both resigned. Spencer Perceval soon 
afterwards became prime minister, the marquis Welleslet foreign 
secretary, and lord Liverpool secretary for the colonics and war, 
witii lord Palmebston as- secretary at war. 

Napoleon was now master of £urope. Buasia was his ally; 
Prussia and Austria almost his vassals ; Germany at his feet. The 
boundaries of France itself reached irom the mouth of the Scheldt 
to th^ frontiers of Naples, the throne of which kingdom was held by 
his brother-in-law, Joachim Mubat ; while his brothers Joseph and 
Louis reigned in Spain and Holland. The latter country was soon 
afterwards added to France. To perpetuate his dynasty he divorced 
his loving and beloved wife Josephine, and married Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor Francis II. (April 2, 1810). His hopes 
were crowned (March 20, 1811) by the birth of an heir, Napoleon, 
whom he named king of Rome, and who was afterwards called 
duke of lieichstadt. And here we mark the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence. While Maria Louisa deserted Napoleon at his fiill, and his 
son died childless at Vienna in 1832, the descendants of Josephine 
by her first husband, general Beauhamais, are allied to most of the 
royal &milies of Europe, and her grandson, Charles Loris Bona- 
parte, the son of her daughter Hortense and Louis Bonaparte, 
reigns in France as Napoleon III. 

Already, however, the "little cloud" had arisen in the West. 
The English government, and Canning in particular, had resolved 
not to abandon the peninsula after the retreat of sir John Moore. 
Sir Arthur Welleslet again landed at Lisbon (April 22, 1809), 
and, at the head of about 25,000 British and Portuguese, he crossed 
the Douro in face of Soult's army, whom he drove out of Oporto ; 
and then, advancing into Spain, he defeated marshals Victor and 
Sebastiani at Tai.avera (July 28)^ and gained the title of viscount 
Wellington. The utter failure of his Spanish allies, and the vast 
forces of the French, who had 200,000 men in the peninsula, com- 
pelled him to retire to Portugal ; while the Spanish junta were shut 
up in Cadiz, and remained so till August 1812. Napoleon poured 
in fresh troops, and sent Massena to " drive the English leopards 
into the sea." Wellington prepared the wonderlul lines of Torres 
Vedras, from the Tagus to the sea, in front of Lisbon, and retired 
behind them, after checking the pursuit of Massena at Busaco (Oct. 
1810). In the spring he advanced from those lines, before which 
Massena had worn out his men during the winter, to pursue a 
course of conquest, slow but sure, and with only one serious check 
f the retreat from Burgos), till he crossed the Pyrenees. The roost 

X 2 
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Balient events of this great Peninsular War arc the victories of 
FuenteB de Onoro (May 3, 1811) and Albuera (won by marshal 
Beresford May 15) ; the taking of Ciwlad Rodrigo (Jan. 19, 1812), 
which made Wellington a Spanish duke and an English earl ; the 
horrible storming of Badajoz (April 6) ; his decisive victory over 
Marmont at Saijlmanca (July 2), followed by the occupation of 
Madrid; his advance to Burgos, and retreat thence to Ciudad 
Rodrigo for the winter; his final advance in the next spring, 
crowned by the decisive victory over king Joseph and marsliol 
Jourdan atVrrroBiA (June 21, 1813) ; the occupation of the passes 
of the Pyrenees (Jiily); the taking of St. Sebastian (Aug. 31) and 
Pampluna (Oct. 31); the entrance- on French soil, and forcing of 
the position of the NiveUe (Nov. 10), after which SouU, who had 
bravely defended the frontier, went into winter quarters at Bayonne. 

In England, meanwhile, George TIT. finally succumbed to his 
mental malady in 1810, and the prince of Wales governed as Regent 
during the nine last years of his father's reign (Jan. 1811- Jan. 1820). • 
Mr. Perceval was shot in the lobby of the House of Commons by 
one Bellinghani, whose petitions had been rejected (May 11, 1812) ; 
and lord Liverpool became premier, with lord Castlereagh as 
foreign secretary, and Mr. Vansittart (afterwards lord Bexley) as 
chancellor of the exchequer. Just at this time the United States 
declared war against Great Britain in consequence of various com- 
mercial and maritime disputes. An attack on Canada was repulsed, 
but our over-confidence on tiiie sea led to the capture of several 
frigates by stronger American cruisers. 

It was tiow that Napoleon undertook his gigantic expedition to 
chastise Russia for resistance to his Berlin and Milan decrees. He 
set in motion the vast forces of his empire, with those of Germany 
and Austria, over a base which stretched from the Baltic to the 
Alps; and, after gaining the battle of Borodino, he reached 
Moscow, Sept. 15, 1812. But Alexander refused to treat; the 
winter set in early; and finally the conflagration of Moscow forced 
Napoleon to that awM retreat in which, pursued by winter and the 
Cossacks, he left nearly half a million of men dead upon the 
route. He himself hurried from Smolensko to Paris to prepare for 
one last effort ; and he fought the campaign of 1813 in Germany, 
against the combined armies of all Europe, till he lost the decisive 
Battle of Leipzig (Oct. 16-18, 1813). Still he rejected even the 
offer of the frontier of the Rhine and the Alps ; and after a cam- 
paign in France, which is reckoned among the most sldlful that 
Napoleon ever made, the vast armies of the allied sovereigns put 
them in possession of Paris. Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau 
(April 11, 1814), and retired to Elba, retaining his imperial title, 
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while Louis XYIIL, brother of Louis XYI., was proclaimed king. 
Hie first act was to sign the Peace of Parit (May 30), by which 
England, after all her conquests and expenses, gained little more 
than Malta, the Gape of Good Hope, Maoritios, Ceylon, and a few 
islands in the West Indies. Hanover was made a kingdom, with 
succession in the male line. During these events lord Wellington 
had renewed the campaign against Sonlt (Feb. 1814), who lost the 
battle of Toulouse on Easter Sunday (April 10). A convention 
was signed on the 18th ; and, after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Paris, Wellington went to Madrid, and tried to reconcile the 
Spaniards to their restored king, Ferdinand VII. Thence he re- 
turned home to receive fresh honours. He was created Duke of 
Wellington; and, in addition to former grants, 500,0001. were 
voted for the purcliase of an estate, which is hrld by a tenure similar 
to Blenheim (See p. 265). In the rejoicings wliich followed, the 
duke divided tiie applauses of the people with the prince Regent and 
his guests, the emperor of Bussia and the king of Piiissia. 

Many of the veterans of the Peninsula were sent to reinforce our 
armies in America, where two more attempts on Canada had failed 
(1818 and 1814) ; and our nary had regaineid its prestige. One most 
brilliant action was the capture of the frigate CJieeapedke by captain 
Broke of the Shannon in fifteen minutes, ofif Boston harbour (June 
1, 1813). On Aug. 15, 1814, general Ross took Washington, and 
barbarously burnt the Capitol and other public buildings, besides 
the arsenal and dockyards. He waa repulsed and killed in an attack 
on Baltimore, and a still more disastrous defeat was suffered at New 
Orleans in December. This unnatural war was concluded by the 
P-eace of Ghent (Dec. 24, 1814). 

The congress of European powers, which assembled at Vienna 
in January 1815, was startled by the news that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba and landed at Cannes in the south of France 
(March 1, 1815). They voted him a public enemy, and agreed to 
put hun down with all their forces. In the mean time he advanced 
on Paris, welcomed by all the troops that were sent to take him, 
and entered the Tuileries on Aptil 20, whence Louis XVIII. had 
fled to Lille the night before. His reception was cold, except from 
the soldiers, and he soon raised six armies to meet the allies, who 
were advancing on all sides with 1,000,000 of armed men. The 
post of honour was held in Belgium by the English and Prussians 
under Wellington and Bliicher; and against them Napoleon 
hastened at the head of his veteran troops. He crossed the frontier 
on June 14th, by Chai'leroi, and engaged the allies on the 16th, 
'•nth a view to separate them and advance to Brussels. Bliicher 
was defeated at Ligny, and thrown off, as Napoleon supposed, to 
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the right, pursued by Groachy; but cm his loft Ney fidled to 
dislodge the English fiom Quatre Brat ; and Wellington, after 
arranging with Bliicher for a new junction on the field of the 
approaching battle, fell back on the 17th to a position which he had 
long marked and caused to be snrv^ed, and which is said to have 
attracted the notice also of Marlborough, on the ridge of Mont 
81. Jean, in front of Waterloo. Napoleon took up his position on 
the opposite ridge of La BeUe AUianoe; and here, on Sunday, June 
18th, 1815, was fought one of the most obstinate and decisive battles 
of all history. Napoleon had about 78,000 men, and WeUington 
72,720; but the emperor was Yostly superior in artillery, and he 
commanded his own veteran troops, while only half of Wellington's 
were Britisli, most of them raw recruits ; and the rest were Hano- 
verians, Dutch, and Belgians, some disaffected, and some cowards 
who fled at the first volley. But the Duke's iron will maintained 
the position against Napoleon's fiercest efforts, while the Prussians 
strained every nerve to reach the field. Leaving his rear engaged 
with Grouchy at Wavre, Bliicher made a cross mareh against 
Napoleon's right, which his van began to threaten early in the after- 
noon, and he arrived in force upon the field just as the column of 
French g^rds had reeled back broken from theit last attempt to 
charge, and Wellington had given the signal for the advance of his 
whole line. It was about seven o'clock when Napoleon exclaimed 
Sauve qui petit, and rode off the field to Gharleroi. The Prussians 
took up the pursuit throughout the night; while Wellington re- 
turned, after meeting Bliicher, to his quarters at Waterloo, and 
recorded in one of his letters the conviction that ** no amount of 
glory could compensate for the losses of such a day : " a use of the 
word glory even more sigtaific^nt than its supposed absence from his 
despatches. The loss of the French from the 16th to the 18tli was 
about 30,000 ; and tliat of the allies 15,000. 

Napoleon reached Paris on the 2l6t ; and, after a brief struggle 
with the Chambers, he abdicated in favour of his son. Napoleon II., 
and fled to Bochefort, intending*to embark for America (June 29). 
Thus ended the Hundred Days of his second empire (March 21 
— June 29). Louis XVIII. re-entered Paris on July 8 ; and 
Napoleon, after writing to the prince regent that "he came, like 
Themistocles, to throw himself on the hospitality of the British 
people," embarked for England on board the Bdlerophon (July 15). 
By the decision of the allies, he was conveyed to the island of 
8t. Helena, where he died on May 5, 1821. A new Peace of Parig 
was signed by tlie allies, Nov. 20. The aflairs of Europe were 
regulated by the Congress of Vienna, which parcelled out kingdoms 
regardless of the wishes of their inhabitants ; and a second congrccss. 
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at Aix-Ia-Chap^le, erranged for the withdrawal of the allied trooja 
from France (SepL 1818). Tlb duke of Wuiiingfou, tiho hud 
remained ae geLierolisBimo, retunieJ liome io November. The war 
liud raised the Eoglieh natioTiiil dolit fiom a little lesa thaji 228 
millioTia to nearly 800 miUionB, involving an unnual charge of 28 
miUiona. In 1816 the pirac; of the Algennes was Buppnesed by 
sir Edward Pullew (lord Exmoliu), w'-- '■'■"iharded Algiers (Aug. 
27), and compelled the Dey \o leleaee lUBJ U.iriBtian elavee. 

The WW W!is succeeded by mnch disti-esa and Jlflconlenl. Trade 
languisbeJ, and the high price of biead was aggravated by Ihe 
mistaken policy of a corn-law, oloaing the ports till the price of 
wi;eat reached SOi. a quarter. Tlie proliibition was afterwards 
modifiod by a Ehding-acale, lowering the duty with the rise of the 
price 11829). The reform agitation waa renewed, with its adjimcta 
of political clube, mob orutora, and goYemment proaecutions. The 
Habeas CorpuB Act was suspended in 1817, on account of au attack 
on the prince regent as lie returned from opening parliumeni A 
reform meeting at Manchester, in Aug. 1S19, at which the yeomanry 
were called out and some lirea lost, was long remembered aa " the 
I'eterloo Haasacre." Amidst the general alarm tlie home secretary, 
loiJ Sidmoutii (formerly Mr. Addingtun), carried the "Six Acit" for 
sappiessing seditious meetings and writiugs and the use of arms. A 
moie wholesome measure was the act passed by Mr. Secretary 
(afterwards sir Robert) FcitiL, for the resumplon of cash puymeuls 
and tlie regulation of tlie currency (1^19). 

The unhappy death of sir Sauijei. Bomixy, by his own hunJ, 
deprived the country of a leader in the reform of the crimiri 
but the work of its mitdgatioa was steadily carried on from th 
against mach opposition from lords Eldon and Ellenborougii, 
Tbe hist years of George m. were clondcd with mournful 
m tbe royal tiimily, in addition to tbe king's cohtinued illnesi 
princess CuAHLorrE, only daughter of the prince regent, fo 
uianiage of aftection with prince Leopold, of Saxe-Cobut 
kiug of the Belgians (May 16, 1816) ; and. on Nov. 6, 18 
dje-.l in childbirth, amidst a grief even more intense than 
liave lately witnessed. Marriages were now contracted 
dukea of Claraiiee, Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge. Th 
of Kent eaponsed tlie princess Victoria of SaxeCoburg, wl 
birth to our present queen, May 24, 1819; but the duke i 
Jan. 23, 1830. In less tiutn a week he waa followed to the ( 
bis fether, Geo^ III., who eipirad J.in. 29, 1820, in the 82 
of his nge and the 60th of his reign : the longest in oiir 
Qiieeo Olmrlotte liad already died in November ISIS. 



CHAVTEIt XXXVI. 

THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK — coiitiiiueil, 

oEoiwB jv. A.D. 1820-1830. 

The reigns of tl.e first and Hiinl Bona of Gcorgi: III. may be 
regarded an a period of transition, during nhicli thn great {Ktliticnl 
questions tiiat Imd beon postponed by tho war received th^ir 
solution. Tlie acoeeBion of the prince regent lo the tlironc nj 
Ueoiiui: IV. (ia20-lS30) involved litOe more Uian a cbange of 
lille. He was in bis 58tli year, having b«en bom Aug. 12. 1762, 
Hi» occomplislicd Diannera had gained hiin tlio cliaiscter of t\>e 
" first gentleman in Kurope," and ho waa a patron of literature and 
art. But ho was vain, selfish, and insincere. His nature, originally 
amiable, had been spoilt by a life of dissipation. His domestic rela- 
tions were most unhappy. In 1T05, bo was torced, as a condition of 
the payment of liis debts, (o abandon Mrs. Filzherbert, and to marry 
the princess Catioiink of Bmnswiclc, to whom he look a deep die- 
east. After the birth of tbe princess Charlotte (Jon. 7, 179()), 
they separated, ond the princess of Wales lived abroad, giving 
colour by her imprudence to charges against ber chastity. On lier 
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return to England (Jane G, 182D) to claun her nnik ua queen, a bill 
of pains and pewllies againet Ler vm brought into tlie Iloose of 
Lords, and passeil ite third reading by a nmjoritj' of only 9, As 
there nos no hope of guccesa in the commoiiB, and tlie popular 
agitntioD vas extreme, the bill wng abandoned. But the queen's 
tinme remained eicludeil from the liturgy, and she woe repuleeil 
fhuQ Iho door or WestminBter Abbey at tho coronation (July 19, 
1821,. She died, broken down by her troubles, on Aug. 7, 1821, nt 
the-nge of 52. Her remiuna were conveyed to Brunswltk for iiiter- 
nicnt, by wny of Harwich ; and the pasesgo of the funeral corttgo 
tlirougli London was atlonded with serious riots. The trial of 
queen Caroline was tlie drath-hlow to George IV.'a popularity in 
England : but Ireland and Scotland were rejoiced nt receiving visits 
from the only king whom they hnd seen since the Sevolution. 
Slcauwhile the Tory government were alanned by the radical agita- 
tion, and by the Cato Slreei Compiraey to asnissinBte the minieleni 
and change the form of government, for which Thistlewood and 
four otliers were eieonto't (May 1, 1820). 

In 1822 lord Sidmouth was succeeded oa home secretary by 
Mr. Peel, and the suicide of lord Londonderry (lord CBstlracagli) 
called Canning to the post of foreign secretary. He devoted all his 
enci^to reaieting the "Holy Alliance," wluchliad been formed, ailer 
the Peaco of Paris, between France, Bussin, Austria, and Fniasia, 
for the maintenance of despotiam on the continent. At the Congreu 
of Verona tlioy resolved on nil ajmod inltrvention agiunst the 
oonslitutional party in Spain, wliich was executed under the duo 
d'AngoulGiue in the following year (1823). Unable to resist this 
movement. Cunning formed treaties of conuucrce with tlie American 
colonies which bod revolted from Spaki, and boasted that he " had 
called the new world to redress the balance of the old " (1824). 
In the House of Commons, the splendid eloquence of Canning and 
Henp.t B'touOHAH was called forth by these foreign questions, and 
by debates on parltamentary reform and Catholic emancipation. In 
1825 occurred a terriblo commercial crisis ; and the fidluri 
banks led to new laws to regulate the paper currency. 
tomntic adoption of emigration as a remedy for distress g 
impulse lo llie colonies of Canada and Australia. 

Great chanj^es occurn-d on tlie thrones of Europe. ] 
and Itusaia, Louis XVIII, and Alexander I. were sueceede 
brolliers CuaRlks X. ;l!i2i) and NiciroLAS L (1S25). 
John VI. of Portugal erected Brazil into an Independei 
under his eldest son Dust Pedro, who on Jobn'sdcath (Mu 
renounced (bo thrcme of Portugal in favour of bis ilaught 
Madia, at the i^aine time giving the people a conslituti 
usurpation of the thriino by Dom Pedro's brotLcr, Dom 
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ferocious tyrant (1827), led to a civil war, which lasted till May 
1834. England decliu'od in favour of Donna Maria, who was ulti- 
mately established on the throne ; and commodore Charles Napier 
distinguished himself as commander of Dom Pedro's fleet. In the 
east of Europe Russia pursued a course of aggrandisement at the 
expense of Turkey, and the Greeks took up arms for their inde- 
pendence. The combined fleets of England, France, and liussia, 
under sir Edward Codrington, destroyed the Tiurkish and Egyptian 
fleet at Navarino (Oct. 20, 1827). This blow decided the ^var, 
and Greece was erected into a kingdom, the crown of whicli was 
ultimately accepted by prince Otho of Ba'^aria. 

Meanwhile the Ontbolic question had become pressing, [n 1824 
Daniel O'Oonnell, a barrister of great eloquence, orgaL.zed the 
** Ccttholic Association,'* and collected a ** Bent" from the Irisli 
people. In 1825 a relief bill, brought in by sir Francis Burdett, 
passed the commons, but was lost in tlie lords, where the duke of 
York uttered a solemn oath that, if he come to the throne, he would 
never consent to the repeal of the Catholic disabilities. The duke, 
however, died on Jan. 5, 1827, and in February the long administra- 
tion of lord Liverpool was ended by his seizure with paralysis. The 
king, who disliked Canning for his opposition in the aflair of queen 
Caroline, as well as for his former advocacy of the Catholic claims, 
felt nevertheless obliged to receive him as premier (April 1, 1827). 
But Canning had already contracted a mortal disease at the funeral 
of the duke of York. He was regarded by the aristocracy as an 
upstart. He was deserted by the duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, lord 
Eldon, and the old Tory party. He was harassed by his false 
position between the opposition, who called on him to redeem his 
professions in favour of the Catholics, and the king, who declared 
that he should break his coronation oath if he consented to eman- 
cipation^ In four short months Canning died (Aug. 8, 1827). He 
was buried privately in Westminster Abbey, and his widow was 
made a viscountess. The title descended to his son, who raised it 
to an earldom by his signal services in India, and has just died, like 
his father, a martyr to the public service (June, 1862;. 

The sliort administration of viscount Goderich, the late earl of Rlpon 
(Aug. 1827- Jan. 1828), was again succeeded by that of the duke of 
Wellington, with Mr. Peel as home secretary. The friends of Mr. 
Canning— namely, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Gmnt, and lord 
Palmerston— afterwards left the ministi-y. It was under this Tory 
government that tlie disabilities both of the Protestant Dissenters 
and of the Roman Catholics were removed. Lord John Risseu. 
(b. Aug. 18, 1792;, the younger son of the duke of Bedford, and the 
£Edthful inheritor of the principles for which lord William Russell 
Buffered under Charles H., moved the liepeal of Hie Test and Cor- 
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pamtion Acts passed under that king (soe pp. 230, 231). Mr. Peel 
was left in a minority, and withdrew his opposition. In the lords 
the measure was supported by lord Holland, the nephew of Charles 
James Fox, and the duke of Sussex, the sixth son of George HI., 
to whom his consistent support of civil and religious liberty had 
been most distasteful, as it now was to George IV. The passing 
of this act gf^ve a new stimulus to tlie agitation for Catholic relief. 
The crisis was brought on by the election of O'Connell for the 
county of Claro. The duke of Wellington was convinced that his 
choice lay between concession and a civil war, the horrors of which 
he deprecated with deep feeling; and his ministry announced a 
measure for the relief of the Catholics in the king's speech (1829). 
Mr. Peel, who had always opposed the Catholic claims, was rejected 
by his constituents of the University of Oxfortl, in favour of sir 
Robert Hany Inglis, a kind-hearted simple-minded Tory, who 
always held that ** wherever the king carried his flag, there he 
should carry his church." Peel came back to the house as member 
for Westbury, and introduced the bill, which passed the lords on 
April 10, after earnest opposition. Lord Eldon was moved to tears, 
and lord Winchelsea came forward as the champion of religion in a 
duel with the duke of Wellington. The act opened parliament and 
offices of state to the Catholics on their taking a new oath in place 
of the oath of supremacy ; but they were excluded from the offices 
of regent, viceroy of Ireland, and lord chancellor both in England 
and Ireland. The exclusion from the crown, and its forfeiture by 
maniage with a Catholic, remained in force. The words of tlie new 
oath, •* on the true faith of a Christian," had the effect of excluding 
the Jews from parliament. till 1858, when they were admitted. 

The king gave his assent to the bill, but showed a resentment 
against the ministry, which was shared by the Tory party. Their 
violent opposition, in concert with the radicals, was only neutralized 
by the support of the Whigs, which enabled Peel to carry some 
valuable measures, among which was the fonnation of the new 
police (1830). He had previously mitigated the criminal law ; and 
Mr. Brougham had moved (Feb. 1828), in a speech of surpassing 
eloquence, for a conunission on the state of the law, which led to 
most important reforms. But the rejection of lord John Bussell's 
motion to give members to the great manufacturing towns of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Leeds, left the question of parliamentary 
reform to be settled in the next reign. Meanwhile the king was 
living in peevish seclusion at Windsor, where he died on the 26th 
of June, 1830, in the 68th year of his age and the 11th of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his next surviving brother, William Henry 
duke of Clarence. • 
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CHAPTER XSXVII. 



A.B. 1830-1837. 

WiLLiAii IV.. the third son of George III., was withiii two monthe 
of completing liiB C5th year when lie came to the throne. He was 
married to the priiiresa Adelaide of Saie Meiningen (July II, 1818), 
bv wbom be lind two daugliten. wbo died in iufancy. Ho liad 
entered tbe tiiiry at the usual early age, which shut him out from 
the advantuges of edueatioa. He never afTeetcd Btatesmanaliip, but 
followed at oiie time the cuirent of populor opinion, and at another 
the influence of those about liim. He gained popularity by hia 
Builor-like frankness and simplicity of manner. 

He aseended tiie throne at a groat crisis in Europe as well ae 
En<rland. The continenbil princes had cost to the ninds the liberiU 
profbBsiona whi.cb lind raised tlie hopes of tlieir people during tbe 
last conflict nitli Napoleon, and relied on their vast armies and 
llic support of BuBsia. lu France the ChaHer hod been tolerably 
obeerred by Lonis XVIH., but Cliarles X. followed a. reactionary 
policy, \7bich became more decided under the ministry of Polignac 
(1829). The ordinances against the freedom of the press caused a re 
volt inPari3,wliii«hln8ted three days (July 27-29, 1831}), and ended 
in Ihe REvot-nnOM of 1830. Cbatles X Aed to England, and tbo 
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diike of Orleans, son of Philippc-E^litc, was mndo " king of iho 
French" by the title of Lons-PHILIPPB I. An equally sudden revo- 
lution separated Belgium from the kingdom of Holland, to wiiich it 
had been united by the congress of Vienna. Ultimately prince 
Leopold became king of the Belgians. 

These events had a marked effect on the English elections, which 
were unfavourable to ministers. The tone of the king*8 fcfieecli, and 
the declaration of the duke of Wellington against any change in 
the representation, produced the greateat ferment. Ti.cro were 
rumours of vast bodies of reformers marching up to London from 
the north, and the king's visit to the city on Nov. 9 wiw pat off. 
At last, on Nov. 15, the government were defeated on the motion of 
sir H. Pamell for an inquiry into the civil list ; they rei^igned next 
day, and were succeeded by the ministry of earl Gkev, in which 
Brouqham (b. Sep. 9, 1779; was lord chancellor with a peerage, lonl 
Althorp chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the Honae of 
Commons, and tlie other loading members were lords Lan»i<rwne, 
Falmerston, Melbourne, Goderich, and Durtiam, and sir Jam^ 
Graham. Their bill for parliamentary reform wa« brought in by 
lord John Russell, who was not in the cabinet, on March IflHZl, 
The modest claim of seats for a few great towns was Umwl to )>*: 
replaced by clianges so vast, tliat the announcement wan Tf:f'i:iv* d 
at first with silent wonder, and then with derisive shrnts ; an/i tf.^ 
first reading was only carried by a majority of L A f\hv,hi*ii,u 
produced a parliament pledged to " the Bill, the whole llil), an/ 1 
nothing but the Bill." It was carried by large mnj*mivi» in t^ie 
commons, after tremendous struggles, but rcjeeied in the lords by 
a majority of 41 (Oct. 3). Formidable riots eniniML NottingJiorri 
Castle, the residence of the duke of Newcasth-, waji bamt ; mt*\ 
Bristol was in the hands of the mob fur several days, and a larg^ 
part of the city was burnt down. Amidst iUavi i'jttnvytiumn^ Kng- 
land waa visited in the autumn by that new plague, the Cholkha, 
which had gradually advanced from India ar-r jm Asift taul VAttti\i^. 
A second great outbreak of it occurred in 1^9, 

The Reform Bill was brought in again on the mending ttt 
parliament in December, and passed the commons in MatcIi, MtU'l. 
The opposition of the lords was only overcome by the resolatli^n of 
the ministry to create a body of new peers, a measure for&^l tipott 
the king by a temporary resignation, which proved the inability of 
the Tories to form a government. The execution of the iUratti wes 
avoided by the wisdom of the duke of Wellington, wlio arlviscd tlte 
king to desire the absence of the great body of oppoMition peers, 
and so the bill was carried. It received the royal assent on June 
7, 1832, 50 years and a month after Pitt's first motion (p. 290>. 
Its principle was the proportioning of the representation to 
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iuil)ortiuicc of the constituency. All boroughs with less than 
2000 inhabitants ceased to return members. In tlie list of them 
(Schedule A) were places, such as Gatton and Old Sarum, which 
h^d ceased to exist at all, but still returned members on the 
nomination of the owner of the soil ; and, absurd as this arrange- 
ment seemed, it was strongly defbuded as a means of introducing 
into parliament young and unknown men of great ability, of whom 
8ev.eral had in fact sat for nomination boroughs. Places whose 
population was between 2000 and 4000 were restricted to one 
member. The 143 seats thus gained were given partly to great 
towns of modem growth, including the suburbs of London, which 
were divided into four boroughs ; and partly to the counties, several 
of which were divided into districts, and altogether they returned 
159 members, instead of 94. The franchise was greatly extended, 
on the basis of property (as before) and of income, as tested by the 
occupation of property. The constituency in boroughs was com- 
posed of occupiers of houses to the rent of lOZ. ; but in the city of 
London .the livery retained their votes. In the counties the voters 
were freeholders to the value of 40«., copyholders of lOZ. per annum, 
leaseholders of lOl. for 60 years or 50^. for 20 years, and, lastly, 
tenants paying a rent of 50L The last (called the "Chandos 
chuise," from its mover) was carried against ministers, who opposed 
it us likely to ci-eate a constituency subservient to the great land- 
lords. There were also important provisions for regulating and 
shortening elections, and for the registration of voters. Similar 
bills were passed for Scotland and Ireland, but with some difference 
in their details, especially as to the amount of the Irish franchise. 
The parliamentary constitution thus created has remained sub- 
stantially the same for 85. years ; the chief alterations being the 
extension of the Irish franchise, and the abolition of the " property 
qualification " for members. The two boroughs of Sudbury and St. 
Albans have been disfranchised for corruption ; and their four seats 
have been lately (1861) given, one to Birkenhead, one to South 
liancashire, and two to the-soutljern division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire,* making the composition of parhament as follows — 

England. 

Counties 147 

Universities .. .. 3 
Cities and Boroughs .. 320 

Totals .... 471 29 105 53 

Grand Total of Membei-s for the United Kingdom, 658. 

. The first reformed parliament met on Feb. 5, 1833. The Tory 
party seemed almost destroyed, but the tactics of sir Robert Poel 

* These two members were first elected to the parliament of 1 ^66. 
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organized a steady though small opposition, who assumed the name 
of Conservatives. The overwhelming majority for miniHters enabled 
them to carry some great measures, especially the dbolUion of tifgro 
slavery in the West Indies and Mauritius, which was effected at a 
cost of 20,000,0002. for compensation to tlie slaveholders. The 
motions of the radical party for vote by ballot, triennial parliamentH, 
and a farther extension of the suffrage, were unsuccessful. Ireland 
was a constant souree of trouble. Neither Catholic emancipation, 
nor reform, nor the reduction of the Protestant Church establish- 
ment, which was carried by the Irish secretary Mr. Stanley (now 
the earl of Derby), could satisfy the priests and demagogues. 
O'Connell headed a new agitation for the Repeal of the Union, and 
collected a larger *' rent" than ever, while payment of tithe was 
generally refused. The disorders which thus arose were met by a 
Coercion Act, which produced a schism between the Wliigs and Irish 
Catholics. The proposal to apply Irish Church property to pur- 
poses of education led to the secession of sir James Graham, lord 
Stanley, lord Bipon, and the duke of Richmond from the ministry 
(May 1834) ; and earl Grey soon resigned (July). Lord Melbourne, 
formerly Mr. Lamb, now became premier, and carried an important 
bill for the amendment of the poor-law. But tlie ministiy were 
much weakened; and on the removal of lord Altliorp from the 
tlouse of Commons by the death of his fatlier, earl Spencer, the 
king suddenly dismissed them (Nov. 1834), and sent for sir Bodkeu' 
Peel from Bome, the duke of Wellington meanwhile holding the 
seals of several departments. 

Sir Bobert Peel undertook the government on " liberal conserva* 
tive " principles, and appealed to the country. But his inteutious, 
since known to be sincere, were distrusted at the time, and, though 
he gained greatly by the new elections, he was still in a minority, 
and after several defeats he resigned (April 1835). Lord Melbourne 
returned to office, but without lord Brougham, who, however, helped 
the government to carry their measure for municipal te/orm (1836;. 
They also passed an act authorizing mamagcs by. dissenting clergy- 
men and by a purely civil form, coupled with a general system for 
registering births, marriages, and deaths. The support of O'Connell, 
however, made the Conservatives the more hostile to tlie ministry, 
and tiu!y were violently attacked by the Badicals. At this juncture 
the king died, June 20, 1837, in the seventy-second year of his ago, 
and within a week of completing the seventh year of his reign. He 
was succeeded by his niece the princess Victoria of Kent, and in 
Hanover by his brother Ernest, duke of Cumberland. The joy of 
the nation at the accession of a young and hopeful princess was not 
diminished by the loss of a troublesome burthen and an unpopula* 
prince. 



CHAPTER XXXTIII. 

THE lionsB OF DEDHBWicK — Continued. 

VICTOBIA I. A.D. 1837-1862. 

ViCTOBiA I., our present moat graciouB and beloved queen, was pro- 
claimed on June 21, 1 837, bj her two names of A leiandrlna Victoria, 
but she immediately dropped tlie flmner. Sbe was born. May 24, 
1819. The death of her father (Jan. 23, 1820) left her to the sole 
caro of hei; mother, Victoria, duchess of Kent and princess of Saxe 
Ooburg-Gotba, the sister of prince Leopold; and the chatge was 
fulfilled with a care and wisdom, of which the fruit has beeu shown 
in everj step of her Majesty's life. 

She soon displayed a clmraclet totally opposite io the selfish in- 
dolence ot George IV., and the weak good nature of William IV, 
She devoted herself to public and private duty witli dtli|>once, 
activity, punctuality, and economy. Having given up the domains 
of the crown for a very moderate civil list, she speedilj paid her 
father's debts and those contracted by her mother ibrher education. 
Her accession was iiajled with cheerful hope, based od the know- 
ledge of tbe training alie had received, and with cliivalious devotion 
to a second virgin queen, who had tlie advantage over Elizabeth in 
youth and genttenees. Bhe was wisely guided into the strict path 
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of the constitution by lord Melbourne, and after kim by aucceodinf 
raimstera, by her hunented contort, and by the duke of Wellington, 
whose adyice was always sought in great emergencica. 

The queen was welcomed with entliusiasm on her first public 
appearance iu the city, Nov. 9, 1837. Lord Melboume's tottering 
ministry revived in the sunshine of her favour and in the strength 
of her liberal principles ; but there were clouds around and broakors 
aliead. They were suspected by the Kadiculs of receding from 
liberal principles under shelter of court fkvour, especially wlien lord 
John Eussell announced tlie "finality" of the Itefurm Act (Nov. 
1837). Oflfence was given by their resistance to the shortening of 
the term of ** apprenticeship " which preceded tho final emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. Their Irish policy offended the Tories without 
satisfying the Kepealers ; and in Canada they liud to meet a for- 
midable rebellion with measures of coercion. This rebellion led to 
the settlement of* the affairs of Canada by lord Durlium in tho fol- 
lowing year, and the union of the two provinces under a new and 
popular constitution. There was a mavked coolness in the queen's 
reception on her way to open parliament at the beginning of 18U8. 
The Conservatives under sir Robert Peel gamed strength in thi5 
commons, and the government wero in a minority in the lords, wheri- 
they were assailed by the tactics of Lyudlmrst and tiio invectives of 
Brougliam. The Radicals raided a cry for " Peerage Ucfonn,*' whlcli 
ministers lost popularity by opposing. The bad harvests of 1887 
and 1838 inflamed popular discontent, and a formidable agitation 
was -raised by the CluirtisU, who propounded a now **Pc<iplo's 
Charter " of five points, namely, universal sufti-agi', vote by Ijallot, 
triennial parliaments, equal electoral districts, and lalarieB for 
members of parliament Lastly, the repeal of the com-Uiws was 
demanded by the Anti-Com-Law League, which was formed at Man- 
chester by Mr. Richabd Cobden, in September, 1838. At the same 
time the finances of the country were falling into confusion. In 
1839 the ministry were defeated, and resigned ; but, sir Robert Feel 
having been prevented from forming a government by a matter 
relating to the court, they returned to office. In the autumn there 
were serious Chartist disturbances in Wales, and blood was shed 
in an attack on Newport 

On February. 10, 1840, her Majesty was married to her cousin, 
Francis Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel, second bon of the duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who was born Aug. 19, 1819. Parliament 
voted him an annuity of 30,000/., and tho queen afterwards conferred 
on him the dignity of Prince Conbobt. In this year was former' " 
Quadruple Treaty between England, Austria, Pnissia, and P 
for the protection of the sultan of Turkey against his reb 

Eso. ^ 
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VBBsal, Mefaemet All, viceroy of Egypt, whose army, under his son 
Ibrahim Pacha, had overrun Syria. Our fleet, under sir Bobert 
Stopford and sir Charles Napier, in concert vri th Austria and 
Turkey, bombarded Beyrout, Sidon, and Acre ; and Ibrahim Pacha 
was di-iven out of Syria. Mehemet Ali was afterwards secured in 
the possession c^' Egypt as hereditary viceroy ; but France, which 
had favoured his designs, for her own ulterior objects in the Levant, 
resented the conduct of the other four powers, ttnd threatened war. 
The danger was averted by the removal of M. Thiers from office, 
and the accession of M. Guizor, who established with England the 
•* entente cordiale " (Oct. 29, 1840). Our government permitted the 
removal of the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena ; they were 
deposited in the church of the Invalides (Dec. 15, 1840), under the 
dome of which they now rest in a magnificent sepulchre. 

In 1841 the ministry of lord Melbourne fell through its own 
weakness and the growing confidence of the nation in sir Bobert 
Peel, who came into power with a decided majority in the commons, 
after the Whigs had tried an appeal to the people and offered to the 
Corn-Law Beformers the bait of a fixed duty of eight shillings a 
quarter. Sir Bobert grappled at once with the whole question of 
commercial policy, and with the accumulated deficit of several years. 
He adopted the principle, which has been since universally accepted, 
of lightening the weight of taxation on articles of necessary con- 
sumption and on the raw materials of our manufactures, and trusting 
to the impulse thus given to trade for supplying the revenue under 
other hestds. In old times, particular branches of industry *were 
encouraged by "bounties;" they were afterwards "protected" 
against foreign competition by import duties ; but the free-traders 
had condemned such protection as an injustice to the consumer, and, 
in the long run, an injury to the producer ; and Peel now proclaimed 
that the true commercial policy was ** to buy in the cheapest market, 
and sell in the dearest" Bnt he proceeded cautiously at first. 
He abolished many petty and unproductive duties, and reduced 
others which were so high as to check consumption or encourage 
smuggling. For com he retained the ** sliding scale^'* but lowered 
the **pivct price " at which the duty became small enough to admit 
foreign grain freely in seasons of scarcity. To meet the existing 
deficit and the temporary loss involved by his reforms, he imposetl 
\x property and income tax of sevenpence in the pound on all in- 
comes above 1502. The tax was limited to three years, in the hope 
(though no pledge was given) that it might then be dispensed with. 
Those three years bore triumphant witness to the Peel policy. A 
large annual surplus enabled him to go on reducing taxes, and 
especially to attack the excise duties^ which not only raised tho 
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price of articles of necessity, but most Texutiously hampered manu- 
facture and invention; such as those on soap and glasi. The lattei 
duty alone would have prevented the erection of the "Crystal 
Palaces" at Hyde Pork and Sydeulmm. The success of Peel's 
policy was, in £ict, too gi-eat for its author. It convinced men, 
except some farmers and landlords, that ** protection " for the 
growers of corn was no longer tenable. The Anti-Gom-Law League 
was declared to be ** a great fact" and the end was hastened by the 
cold wet summer of 1845, and the *' potato disease," which plunged 
Ireland into a famine. The league was joined by lord Morpeth 
(afterwards earl of Carlisle). Lord John Bussell, who had become 
the leader of that party, declared for free-trade in com, taunting sir 
Eobert Peel for adhering to protection. But sir Robert had already 
made his decision and carried with him the majority of his cabinet. 
To avoid, however, the apparent inconsistency for which he had once 
suffered so severely on the Catholic question, he resigned (Dec. 11, 
1845), promising his support to any ministry who would repeal the 
corn-laws. The queen sent for lord John Bussell, who failed to 
form a government, and sir Bobert returned to office, though witli 
the loss of some of his colleagues, especially lord Stanley, who 
became the head of the new ** protectionist party." The repeal of 
the corn-laws (leaving only a duty of one shilling per quarter for 
the purpose of registering statistics) was accompanied by another 
sweeping reform of the tariff^ to effect which the income-tax was re- 
newed for three years more, and it has since been continued at various 
rates (1846). This great change involved personal consequences, 
of which Peel had counted the cost. He was deserted by a large 
section of the party which he had spent fifteen years in rallying, 
amidst much bitter resentment, such as was expressed in the in- 
vectives of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli (b. 1805). An Irish quebtion 
was again seized as the occasion for his overthrow. That unhappy 
country was still tlie prey of agitation. O'Connell hud quarrelled 
witli the Whigs before tl\eir fall, and roused the nation for repeal by 
a system of " monster meetings." In 1843 the goveniment hud pro- 
secuted liim and obtained a verdict, on which he was imprisoned ; but 
the House of Lords reversed the judgment. His influence was, how- 
ever, declining and his health failing ; * but he was succeeded by a 
more violent party, who, under the name of " Young Ireland," ap* 
pealed to the memories of 1798 and of the United Irishmen. The 
scarcity of 1845-6 came to their aid, and a new coercion bill was 
required. On its proposal, the Whigs united with the Protectionists 
to defeat sir Bobert Peel, who finally retired from office in 1846, 

• He died at Genoa (May, 1847), on his way to Bome, to ask the blessing of the 
pope. 
*^ T 2 
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leaving, as he truly boasted, a name which will ever be held in 
honour by the indnstrious producer, — the class from which his own 
father rose, — ^though exposed to the charge of yacillation and in- 
consistency. 

Like sir Robert Walpole, whom he resembled in many points, he 
was a peace minister ; but he was more than once in danger of war. 
A long-standing dispute with the United States about their bound- 
aries on the north-east and north-west was settled hy the mission of 
lord Ashburton (Alexander Baring) on terms by which our strict 
rights were sacrificeil to the desire for peace. The *' entente cordieiU " 
with France was endangered in 1843 by her seizure of Tahiti and 
imprisonment of our consul, Mr. Pritchard, and still more in 1846 
by the affitir of the Spanish marriages, which needs a brief expla- 
nation. In 1833 Ferdinand YII. died, haying made a will in favour 
of his daughter, who succeeded him as Isabella II., and revived the 
constitution ; but don Carlos, the late king's brother, cloiaied the 
crown as the male heir. As in Portugal, the queen's cause was 
espoused by England and France, and a "British legion" of 
volunteers went to Spain under a Peninsular veteran, sir De Lact 
EvAKS. After a long Oarlist war and inany internal revolutions, 
queen Isabella was established on her throne. Louis Philippe now 
revived the old Bourbon policy of the "family compact; " and, in 
spite of the successive opposition of lords Aberdeen and Palmcrston, 
the king of tlie French arranged the marriage of the queen of Spain 
with her cousin, don Francisco of Assisi, while her sister, the iufantH 
Louisa, was united to Louis Philippe's youngest son, the duke of 
Montpensier (Oct 10, 1846). The result was a coolness between 
Fiance and England till the revolution of 1848 ; and at one time 
there was even an alarm of a French invasion. 

Meanwhile the government of lord John Russell pursued sir 
Robert Peel's commercial policy in their settlement of tlie sugar 
duties (1847) and of the navigation laws (1849) ; but the couree of 
prosperity soon received a severe check. In 1847 a bad season and 
a fiiihut) of the potato-crop produced a famine in Ireland and great 
distress in England. A loan of 10,000,0002. was voted for t)ie reli<$f 
of the Irish ; but they found a more effectual refuge in emigration ; 
and, while they began to prosper in America and the colonies, their 
removal, togeliier with the sale of encumbered estates by a court 
established by parliament, opened the way for a new race of owners 
and cultivators a|id for the influx of capital. But the hope of pros- 
perity, which seemed about to follow the famine of 1847, was soon 
oveioloudei by the renewal of those agrarian murders which had 
been the greatest curse of Ireland, till an open rebellion was again 
Hreatened by the so-calleJ "Fenian" conspiracy (18tl6). 
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The year 1818 waa a great epoch iu European politics. Ever 
since 181G the restorutioa of despotism had created profound dis- 
content. The Frencii revolution of 1830 vibrated through tlie 
continent. We have seen its effect iu Belgium. The Poles struck 
anotlier blow for independence, but it failed after a fierce conflict, 
and the kingdom of Poland was absorbed in Russia. The Prussians 
and Hanoverians asked iu vain for their long-promised constitutions, 
and Germans of every state dreamed of a united Fatherland. But 
the deepest source of discontent arose from the rule of Austria over 
Lombardy and Yer.etia, and virtually, through family alliances and 
treaties, over the whole of Italy. All resistance was kept down by 
martial law, and Italian patriots were immured in dungeons sucli 
as those described by SilVio Pellico. Tyranny begat conspiracy, 
and conspimcy was made the pretext for fresh tyranny. At length, 
iu 181(3, a new pontiff was elected, pope Pius IX., who was believed 
to be a friend of Italian liberty ; and he introduced some reforms 
in the Papal States. About the same time the Italians found 
another leader iu Charles Albert king of Sardinia, who granted a 
constitution to liis own states. At this crisis the question of par- 
liamentary reform was agitated in France. The new dynasty had 
been greatly weakened by the sudden death of the duke of Orleans, 
the heir to the throne, a popular and liberal prince (July 13, 1842), 
aud thd govei-nment had been conducted too much by corruption 
and intrigue. The prohibition by Guizot of a reform banquet (Feb. 
22, 1848) led to an insurrection in Paris, which ended in a revolu- 
tion and the proclamation of a republic (Feb. 24, 1848). The flame 
spread over Europe ; but this is not the place to write the history 
of the rising of 1848 and the collapse of 1849. The English 
Chartists attempted a display of force, which was put down by the 
mere attitude of precaution (April 10, 1848); and a more serious 
insurrection of ** Young Ireland'* had a grotesque end in the 
capture of Mr. Smii'H O'Brien in a cabbage-garden. He and 
several other leaders were found guilty of treason, but their lives 
were spared, and after some years' transportation they were 
pardoned. 

The half-century ended amidst a profound peace, which suggested 
to prince Albert and other philanthropists an exhibition of tlie 
industry of all nations iu Hyde Park. The genius of sir Joseph 
Faxton provided a fit edifice of iron and glass, and sir Robert Peel 
was labouring for its success when he was killed by a fall from Iiis 
horse (May, 1850). The Exhibition was opened by the queen on 
May 1, 1851 ; and its brilliant success, besides being imitated in 
other cities and countries, led to the plan of decennial Exhihitionf 
but the second was iiot opened till May 1, 1862. 
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It Avas liai-dly to be wondered at that ardent advocates of peace 
and social progress should have hailed the first decennial Exhi- 
bition of the Works of Industry as a signal for the nations to 
ceaso contention, except in the arts of peace : but the interval 
from 1851 to 1862 dispelled that fond idea. The duke of 
Wellington, who had appeared in the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park on the 1st of May, 1851, ** the observed of all observers,*' 
died at Walmer Castle in the autumn of the following year 
(Sept. 14), and was laid, with the pomp of a public funeral, by 
the side of Nelson in St. Paul's cathedral (Nov. 18, 1852). As 
if at the signal given by this departure, the dynasty of Napoleon 
was restored in France just after his conqueror's death. Chables 
Louis Bonaparte, son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, an<l 
Hortense Beauharnais, having been elected president of the French 
Republic in 1849, overthrew the constitution by a coup (Vetat (Dec. 
2, 1851 \ He was elected, by the modem invention of universal 
suflfrage, first, president for ten years, and afterwards emperor of the 
French ; and was proclaimed by the title of Napoleon III. on the 
next aunivtrsary of A.usterlitz (Dec. 2, 1852). Lord Palmerston's 
recognition of the coup d*^tat of 1851, without consulting his col- 
leagues, or even his sovereign, led to his dismissal from the office of 
forr ign secretary ; but he soon avenged the slight by the overthrow 
of Lord John Russell's government early in 1852. The earl of 
Deuby, the lord Stanley of tlie Reform ministry ^b. 1799), succeeded 
to power, with Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
the assembling of a new Parliament in November, the government 
concurred in the almost unanimous vote of the House of Commons 
renouncing the policy of protection. Before Christmas, the ministiy 
of lord Derby was defeated on Mr. Disraeli's budget, and a coali- 
tion {government was formed from the friends of sir Robert Peel, 
the WiiigS; and the Radicals, with the earl of Aberdeen as premier. 
Mr. William Ewabt Gladstone (b. 1809), iis chancellor of the 
exchequer, produced Ms memorable budget of 1853, on the prin- 
ciples of sir Robert Peel ; establishing a duty on the succession to 
real as well as personal property, and making large reductions of 
taxation; but tlio pleasing prospect of the cessation of the income 
tax in 1860, and of the gradual conversion of the National Debt 
to a 2i per cent, stock, was overclouded by a series of new wars 
in every quarter of the world. 

Tlie czar Nicholas of Russia — moved, it is said, by prophecies 
which assigned to the dominion of the Turks in Europe a period of 
400 years from the taking of Constantinople in 1453 — thought tlic 
•ime was come for seizing, after he had in vain proposed to divide 

'th England, the inheritance of the '^ sick man," as he called the 
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Sablime Porte. He marched his armies into the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and his Black Sea fleet, issuing suddenly 
from Sebastopol, destroyed the Turkish navy at Sinope. In the 
following spring (1854) England and France declared war ia 
defence of Turkey, and sent expeditions to the Baltic and the 
Euxine. The noble defence of the line of the Danube by the 
Tarks under Omar Pasha left the allied armies available for an 
attempt to destroy the fortress of Sebastopol (or Sevastopol),* 
whence Russia dominated the Euxine and menaced Constantinople. 
Landing on the western coast of the Crimea, under lord Raglan and 
marshal St. Amaud, the allied armies gained a victory on tlie river 
Alma (Sept. 20, 1854) ; and they might have followed the routeil 
army into Sebastopol, had they known tlie weakness of its defenders. 
Instead of this, they marched round the city, and prepared to attack 
it from the south. The respite was improved by the resolution of 
prince Gortschakoff and the genius of colonel Todieben ; and the 
grand attaek of the allies by land and sea was repulsed (Oct. 17). 
The siege that followed was signalized by the rash but splendid 
charge of our light cavalry bfig£ule on the Ru^ian guns at the 
battle of Balaklava (Oct. 25 , and by the stem triumphant resist- 
ance of the British infantry to the attack of the Russians at Inker- 
mann before daybreak on Nov. 5. But the tenible sufferings of 
the English army during the winter brought discredit on our mili- 
tary oro^anization, and a vote of the House of Commons for an enquiiy 
(Jan. 29, 1855) led to the resignation of lord Aberdeen and the 
Peelite section of his government. 

Designated by the public voice as his successor, lord Palmerston 
became premier on Feb. 8, 1855 ; and popular enthusiasm demanded 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. The Anglo-French alliance 
was joined by the king of Sardinia (Jan. 10, 1855), whose troops, 
under general La Marbiora, bore the chief part in tlie victory of 
the Tchernaya (Aug. 16, 1855). A siiccessful assault was made 
upon tiie southern defences on the 8th of September ; and on the 
following night, prince Gortschakoif withdrew in good order to the 
forts on the north side of the harbour, and the allies entered the 
city of Sebastopol. During the following winter the docks, arsenals, 
and government buildings were destroyed, the Russians themselves 
liaving already stmk their fleet to block up the harbour. The 
operatinns of the Black Sea fleets commanded by sir David Deans 
Ddndas, in which sir Edmund Lyons gained fame and a peerage. 

• It is necessary to correct the erroneous idea that S?ba8topol has anything to do 
with the old Greek settlements in the Crimea. It dates only from the po8se«»8ion of 
the Crimea by the ilnssians (1797), whose fondness for Greek proper names a<.*oounts 
for the name of Sebastopol, which means the city of the Emperor or Czar, 2«/3'*— - 
being the Greek equivalent for the Latin Auffustut. 
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and the naval campaigns of 1854 and 1855 in the Baltic, under 
admirals sir Ghablbs Nafieb and sir Bichabd Saukders Dundas, 
showed that British seamen were the same as ever ; hut the island 
fortress of Gronstadt, which guards the approach to St. Petersburg, 
proved impregnable to a fleet wanting in guubotits, and a large 
flotilla of such vessels was launched just as the war ended. England 
made other energetic preparations for a third campaign ; but France 
was disposed for peace. The czar Nicholas, at the age of 59, had 
succumbed to disappointment, and to the cold of which he had 
boasted as his ally (March 2, 1855;; and his son, Alexander II., 
was unable to continue tlie contest long after the fall of Sebastopol. 
On the 16th of January, 1856, Bussia accepted the bases of a 
peace, which was signed at Puris on March 30, 1856. The 
chief conditions were, — ^the vii-tual independence of the Principa- 
lities ; a new boundary excluding Bussia from the mouths of the 
Danube ; and an engagement on her part not to maintain a fleet in 
the Black Sea. The Gongress did not iseparate without coming to 
an agreement on the long-disputed questions of maritime war&re, 
by which the rights of neutrals wer^ enlarged and privateering was 
henceforth to be abolished ; but America refused to come in to this 
arrangement. An omen of the next European question to be brought 
to the arbitrement of war was given by the presence of count Gayour 
■as plenipotentiary for Sardinia at the congress of Paris. 
- Meanwhile we had established commercial relations with Japan ; 
and now a new war in Ghina gave occasion for the defeat of lord 
Palmerston by the combined vote of the old Whiga, under lord John 
Bussell, the Peelites, and tlie " peace party,'' with the Gonservatives 
(1857). But an appeal to the countiy returned a new Parliament 
devoted to lord Palmerston, whose name became henceforth the 
watchword of the moderate liberals. Amidst the enthusiasm c^ 
foreign and political victory, the blessings of peace and a glorious 
summer, it was remembered that our Indian Empire had reached its 
hundredth year; and a pi-oposal had been made to celebi;^te the 
centenary of Plassey, when the news came of a mutiny of the sepoys, 
threatening our very expulsion from the peninsula. This summary 
does not allow room for the recital of the horrors of the conflict and 
the heroism with which tlie danger was surmounted. One great 
result of this mutiny was the transfer of the government of India 
from the Gompany to the Grown, under the admiiiistratiou of a fifth 
secretary of state,* assisted by a council of fifteen (Sept. 1, 1858). 
The autumn of 1857 witnessed a monetary crisis, during which the 

• Till recently, there had heen three secretaries ; one for horn", and one for foreign 
Mrs, and one for war and the colonies. The last ofBce was divided at the time of 
'Trlm^an war. 
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bank rate of discount rose for the. first time to ten per cent, and the 
Bank of England was authorised to issue notes beyond the limit 
imposed by the act of 1844. 

While count Gavour, who had become foreign minister of Sardinia 
on Jan. 11, 1855, was maturing his schemes for Italian unity, the 
conspiracy of Orsini to assassinate tlie emperor of the French, 
as the chief obstacle to that darling hope, led to results most un* 
expected (Jan. 14, 1858;. The menaces of certain French officers 
against England, as the asylum of conspirators, were answered by 
the revival of the volunteer movement of 1801 ; and a permanent 
reserve was thus added to our military force. To assure France 
that this meant *'not defiance but defence,' lord Palmerston pro- 
posed to raise the crime of conspiring in £u};land against the life of 
a foreign sovereign from a misdemeanour to a felony (Feb. 8). But 
the national jealousy for Britain as the sauctmiry of political exiles 
took alarm, and tlie bill was rejected. Lord Palmerston thereupon 
resigned office, and lord Derby returned to power (Feb. 20). Mr. 
Disraeli, once more leader of the House of Commons, joined with 
the liberal party in removing the last exclusion from that house on 
religious grounds, by admitting the Jews. The property qualifi- 
cation for members of Parliament was also abolished under this 
Conservative government. In the following session a single oath 
was substituted for the oatlis of allegiance, supremacy, and abjura- 
tion, required of members of Parliament (April 8, 1859) ; and this 
form has since been fui'ther amended by the omission of the words 
objected to by Buman Catholics, who are no longer required to 
take a separate oath (April 30, 1866). But the attempt of the 
government to settle the question of further reform in Parliament, 
which had been agilated for several years, ended in their defeat by 
330 votes against 291 (March 31), which was followed by a disso- 
lution (April 19). The Sixth Parliament of queen Victoria was 
opened on the 31st of May; and, in reply to the speech from the 
throne, a vote of want of confidence in the ministry was carried by 
323 to 310, and the earl of Derby resigned office (June 11, 1859). 

This fall of lord Derby's second government was hastened by their 
supposed want of sympathy with the Italian cause, wliich had now 
reached tlie crisis of a war. A scheme for the liberation of Italy from 
Austrian dominion in the north, and Austrian influence throughout 
the peninsula, had been concerted between Napoleon III. and 
count Cavour, who secretly promised the cession of Savoy and Nice 
to France. An ominous speech of the emperor to the Austrian 
ambassador, at the usual diplomatic reception on New Year's Day, 
1859, sounded the alarm through Europe ; and, after fruitless nego- 
ciations, the signal for the war was given by a summons f? 
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Austria to Sardinia to disarm (April 19), whereupon the French 
armies slipped the leash and entered Italy. On the 29th of April 
the Austrians crossed the Ticino, but their defeats at Montehello 
(May 20) and Magenta (June 4), were followed on the 24th by the 
decisive victory of SJferino ; and at a personal interview at Villa- 
franca (July 11th) Napoleon and Francis Joseph agreed to the terms 
afterwards embodied in the treaty concluded at Zuiich (Nov. 11th). 
Lombardy was ceded to France, in order to be handed over to 
Sardinia ; but the other arrangements were scattered to the winds 
by the action of the people, who, in Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and 
the Roman Legations of Ferrara and Bologna (otherwise called the 
Bomagua), annexed themselves by public votes to the kingdom of 
Sardinia, which thus included all the ancient territory of Cisalpine 
Gaul, excepting Venetia, but with Tuscany added. Nor did the 
patriot movement stop Jieie. Gr'sepfe Garibaldi — who, witli 
Mazzini and Saffi, had governed Rome and defended it against tlie 
French in 184D — landed with a body of volunteers at Marsala in 
Sicily (May 11th, 1860), and after some hard fighting, won the 
island, except the citadel of Messina ; and then, crossing the Straits, 
he entered Naples almost alone amidst the cheers both of soldiers 
and civilians (Sept. 8th). Francis II. hatl fled the day before to 
Gaeta, the defence of which was protracted, chiefly by the heroism 
of queen Caroline, to the 13th of February, 1861. The capitula- 
tion of Messina on that day month finished the reduction of the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, the people of which had meanwhile 
voted their union to the other liberated states; and, on the following 
day (March 14th), Victor Emmanuel accepted the title of King of 
Italy, which was immediately recognized by England (^larch 30th \ 
in spite of the protest of pope Pius IX. (April 15th), who was still 
maintained by the French army of occupation in Rome and the 
patrimony of St. Peter. 

Meanwhile, at home, lord Palmerston's second ministry, strength- 
ened by a reconciliation with the Peelites and with lord John Russell, 
who.accepted the office of foreign secretary, had a prosperous begin- 
ning. Mr. Gladstone had long ago marked the year 1860, in which 
about 2,000,0002. were struck off the annual charge of the national 
debt by the falhng in of the ♦* long annuities," as an epoch in our 
financial system ; and now the recovery from the financial pressure, 
of seven troubled years, and the vast expansion of our commerce in 
consequence of free trade and of the gold discoveries in California, 
Australia, and Columbia, enabled him to complete the work begun 
by sir Robert Peel. Richard Cobden (d. April 2, 1865, aged 60), 
the apostle of fi-ee trade in corn, fitly shared the work by negociating 
with the emperor Napoleon a treaty of commerce, by which the wines 
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and other productions of France were admitted in exchange for our 
manufactureii, ut the a]2parent cost of a mutual sacrifice of imposts. 
This memorable year was further marked by the close of the series of 
wars with.Ghina, which had occurred at interyals during twenty years. 
The allied armies of England and France stormed Pekin (Oct. 13, 
1860), and lord Elgin negociated *a treaty with a minister who seemed 
at length to see some of tbe advantages of foreign commerce. 

The Italian war postponed for a year the second Decenninl 
Exhibition of industry, which was opened (as has been men- 
tioned) on May 1st, 1862. But this time the queen, whose pre- 
sence had graced the former ceremony, sat at home a widow, 
mourning his loss who had then assisted at the triumph of in- 
dustry, which he had prepared amidst popular coolness and powerful 
opposition. The prince consort Albert died of fever at Windsor, 
on Saturday, December 14, 1861. He had long been steadily grow- 
ing in the respect and love of the British people, earned entirely 
by his merit. When he came to live in England, the popular pre- 
judice against the Gei-man connections of our royal family had not 
died out ; and tiiere were some in high places who looked witii 
jealousy upon a prince whose youth had been spent in the cultiva- 
tion of sound and elegant learning. An extreme party raised tlie 
cry of undue influence, when it was found tliat the prince had, with 
the consent of successive minibters, taken his natural position as the 
queen's helper in affairs of state. But he lived down all these pre- 
judices by abstaining as well from party politics as from the meaner 
temptations of his lofty place, and devoting himself to the sacred 
duty of helping the queen and training the royal children for their 
exalted station in the fear of God. To have done this, and to have 
given no oifence, would have been much : but it is his peculiar praise 
that, shut our from political activity, he found a new scope for his 
energy and wisdom in a work which no one else could have done so 
well, and in which he will long be missed. He was ready to aid in 
every well-planned scheme of social improvement ; and his speeches 
on such occasions, which have been collected into a volume by her 
Majesty's command, are marked as much by freshness of thought and 
purity of language, as by the earnest desire to do good. The memory 
of his virtues made purer arid more intense the loyal sympathy of 
the people with their sovereign's sorrow ; and the affection of her 
children, of whom none had been lost, and none had proved un- 
worthy, was a source of comfort added to the consciousness of duties 
faithfully discharged. 

For twenty-five years were now completed of a reign which more 
than rivals that of Elizabeth in prosperity and glory. Though by 
no means a period of unbroken quiet, all its troubles had thus far 
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€Dded well. The rebellions of Canada, Ireland and India, had in 
each case led to better relations with the imperial government Each 
of our wars had closed witli an honourable peace, after their disasters 
had been retrieved. Our liberties had been extended, our laws im- 
proved, our penal code mitigated, imprisonment for delit virtually 
abolished, and the last exclusion from political activity on religious 
grounds swept away. Commerce had been set free, and practical 
force had been given to the new doctrine, that the interests of nations 
are mutual and not opposite. Our colonial empire hod been secured 
and vastly extended, far less by war than by spontaneous growth ; 
and the gold of Australia, and Columbia had given a new impulse to 
industry. TJie spirit of enterprise and discovery had unlocked the 
secrets of the Arctic seas and of the continent of Africa. Science 
had made rapid strides ; and the discoveries of the power-loom and 
the steam-engine in the former generatian had been crowned by the 
general use of the railway and the electric telegraph and the appli- 
cation of steam-power to agriculture ; while the working classes had 
learnt that they themselves reaped the best fruits from '* the results 
of machinery." Famine, pestilence, and other visitations of Provi- 
dence, had called forth abundant springs of private charity, and 
had forced upon us the study of the laws on which life, health, and 
material welfare depend, under the new names of Sanitary and Social 
Science, The lesson that such laws must be obeyed^ on grounds of 
duty as well as interest^ gave new force to the old truth, that clean- 
liness is next to godliness ; and the best energies of philosophers 
and legislators, capitalists and engineers, were deemed worthy of 
devotion to these objects. 

When queen Victoria was left a widow at the close of 1861, 
she wus the mother of an unbroken family of four sons and 
five daughters, namely : — (1.) Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, 
bom Nov. 21, 1840 (married, Jan. 25, 1858, to prince Frederick 
William, since crown prince of Prussia, ; (2.) Albebt Edward, 
prince of Wales, born Nov. 9, 1841 (married Feb. 11. 1863, to 
the princess Alexatidra of Denmark) ; (3.) Alice Maud Mary, 
bom April 25, 1843 (married, July 1, 1862, to his royal high- 
ness prince Frederick Louis of Hesse Darmstadt) ; (4) Alfred 
Ernest Albert, lK)ra Aug. 6, 1844 (created eirl of Kent and duke of 
Edinburgh, 1866); (5.) Helena Augusta Victoria, born May 25, 
1846 (married, July 5, 1866, to his royal highness prince Frederick 
Christian Charles Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg) ; (6.) Louisa Caroline Alberta^ bom March 18, 
1848; (7.) ^r^^Mr William Patrick Albert, bora May 1, 1850; (8.) 
Leopold George Duncan Albert, bom April 7, 1853; and (9.) 
'^''atrice Mary Victor, 'a Feodore, bom April 14, 1857. 
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Events which were at that time in progress or impending have 
since developed into momentous results in every quarter of the 
world, which will probably mark the year 1866 as an epoch in 
the history of England and the world. But of events so recent, 
with issues still unknown, only a brief outline can be given 
here. Foremost among these was the civil war, which rao^ed in 
North America from 1861 to 1865, between the states which were 
distinguished, from the very foundation of the Union, as the 
Northern and the Southern. The moderation of both governments, 
in averting various dangers of collision between England and 
America, was even outshone by the endurance of the poor and the 
liberality of the ricli in meeting the threatened paralysis of our 
most extensive branch of industry, through the dearth of cotton. 
It was now that free trade in articles of necessity proved a social 
triumph, and the recently created commerce with France went far 
to make good the loss of that with America. 

While the Federal principle was subjected to so rude a test in the 
New World, the Old seemed to be mustering its fi)rc&i for a contest 
not less great, upon the principle of "nationalities." The people 
of Germany awaited the revival of the hopes that had been crushed 
in 1849; while Italy avowedly held the attitude of an armed 
truce towards Austria till Venetia should be hers, and rifused to 
gratify Napoleon by resigning her claims on Rome. The emperor 
generously chose tlie moment of count Cavour's death to recognize 
the new kingdom (June, 1861). The impatient enterprise of the 
noble-minded Garibaldi, for tlie recovery of Rome, was put down 
by the troops of Victor Emmanuel at Aspromonte in Calabria 
(Aug. 29, 1862). Two years later (Sept. 15, 1864) a convention 
was made between Napoleon III. and the King of Italy, for the 
evacuation of Rome by the French troops before the end of 1866. 
The capital of Italy was, by this treaty, transferred to Florence; 
and the further progress of Italian liberation eeemed suspended for 
two years. Few supposed that the peace concluded about the 
same time by Denmark with Austria and Prussia was the prelude 
to another act of the same drama. 

We refrain from all details of the weary and intricate dispute 
about the ancient duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, on the base 
and neck of the Danish peninsula, districts interesting to English- 
men as (in part at least) the cradle of our race. Holstein was a 
purely German state, a member of the Germanic Confederation, 
and governed by the king of Denmark only as its duke. Schleswig 
also had but a personal union with the kingdom ; but its popu- 
lation contahied a large Danish element, and it did not belong 
to the Germanic confederation. To avoid the dismemberment of 
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the Danish inonarcliy, the great powers framed an agreement, 
securing the succession both of Denmark and the duchies to prince 
Christian of S jlduswig-Holstein-Gliickdberg-Sonderburg (1852). But 
a new crisis was prepared when Frederick VII., shortly before his 
death, promulgated a new constitution, which vii-tually incorporated 
Sehleswig with the kingdom of Denmark (March 30, 1863). 

In the autumn Frederick VII. died, and was succeeded by Christian 
IX. as king of Denmark (Nov. 15, 1863 . The estates of Holstein at 
once refused to take the oath of allegiance ^ Nov. 17) ; prince Frederick, 
son of the duke of Augustcnburg, asserted his right to the duchies, 
in spite of his father's renunciation ; his claim was allowed by the 
diet at Frankfort, and the troops of Saxony and Hanover marched 
into Altona to carry out the federal execution threatened against the 
late, king (Nov. 24). But when the diet rejected the joint proposal 
of Austria and Prussia to confine the federal occupation to Holstein, 
these two powers came forward as parties to the treaty of 1852, 
demanded of Denmark the revocation of the constitution of March 
30, and followed up the demand by war (Jan. 31, 1861;. The 
gallant resistance of the Danes proved of no avail ngainst over- 
whelming force ; and a conference of the great powers at London 
having proved fruitless, L'euraark yielded, and tlie duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg were ceded to Austria and 
Prussia (Oct. 30, 1864,'. The victors made a provisional arrange- 
ment by the convention of Gastein for the occupation of Holstein 
by Austria, and Schleswig by Prussio, the latter power receiving 
lauenburg as her own, or rather (as Bismark declared] as the king's 
domain (Aug. 26, 1865}. But it was now evident that tlie position 
of the two powers in the duchies, and their relations to the Frank- 
fort diet, must bring to a crisis their long-suspended rivalry for 
supremacy in Germany. 

It was during the brief period of uneasy suspense that the 
English statesman whose untiring devotion to foreign politics, from 
before the congress of Vienna, had made his name the admiration or 
terror of all Europe, closed his public career of threescore yeai-s, 
Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston in the Irish peerage, died at 
Brocket Hall, in Hertfordshire, at the age of 81, on the 18th of 
October, 1865, and was laid between Pitt and Fox hi Westminster 
Abbey on the 27th. Since his return to power in 1859, he had ruled 
in the character of a mediator between the .two great )>arties of the 
state ; the Whigs accepting him as their head, and the Tories trust- 
ing his conservatism. Amidst the changes in Italy, the French com- 
mercial treaty and Mr. Gladstone's great financial measure?, the 
war in Chhiu, and a resolution to fortify our sliores afresh, the House 
-^ Commons turned a deaf ear to proposals for organic change. The 
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new Reform Bill introduced by lord John Kussell, in accordance 
with the vote by which the late government fell, having been en« 
countered by repeated postponements and amendments, was witli- 
drawn on the anniversary of lord Derby's resig^tion (June 11, 1860) ; 
and, in the following year, tlie veteran reformer was called to the 
House of Peers by the title of Eabl Russell, still retaining the foreign 
secretarysliip (July 30, 1861). Tlie chief parliamentary contest of 
1860 was on the bill for the repeal of the duty on paper, which the 
Lords rejected by a majority of 89, after a debate signalized by a great 
speech from lord Lyndhurst, who, by a remarkable coincidence, en- 
tered his 89th year on the same day (.May 21, 1860). But, on the 5tli 
of July, the House of Commons passed resolutions to guard against 
such another defeat by combluino; the fiuanoial proposals of the 
government in one bill, which the Lords are unable to amend and 
can only reject as a whole, an extreme course viewed by the Commons, 
as the resolutions baid, with ^* peculiar jealousy." The session of 1861 
was a season of party truce, which was prolonged from regard to the 
sovereign's sorrow under her great bereavement ; while the suffer- 
ings of our industrial classes and the constant danger to our peace, 
from the great American war, followed by the troubles in Poland and 
Denmark, caused universal dislike to any change of administration. 
A revolution occmTed in Greece, by which king Otlio was expelled 
(Oct. 24, 1862), and the crown, after being refused by prince Alfred, 
was conferred on prince William George of Denmark, brother of the 
princess of Wales, by the title of George I., king of the Hellenes ; 
and, by England's voluntary act, the Ionian isles were united to 
that kingdom (June 1, 1864). The growing prosperity of the countiy 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to carry on his financial policy by large re- 
missions of taxation in his budgets from 1861 to 1866. Meanwhile 
the government was personally weakened by the successive deaths 
of the right hon. Sidney Herbert, shortly after his elevation to 
the peerage as Ion! Herbert of Lea (Auof. 2, 1861), sir George 
CoRNEWALL Lewis (April 13, 1863), and the duke of Newcastle 
(April 25, 1864) ; while the earl of Elgix, like his predecessors 
the earl of Dalhousib and earl Canning, only returned from his 
government of India to die (Nov. 20, 1863). The Parliament 
elected in 1859 was dissolved at the end of the session of 1865, 
in anticipation of its natural decease under the septennial act, 
which would have taken place in the middle of the ensuing session. 
Besides the praise due to its commercial legislation, it had sanctioned 
works of public improvement, not only by their greatness ** imperial 
works and worthy kings," but eminently conducive to public health 
and comfort. Chief among these were the drainage of London and 
the embanking of the Thames. 
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When the elections held in the summer of 1865 were ctdculated 
to have given a majority of ahont 80, whether to the liberal party or 
to the personal policy of lord Palmeraton, and every one was asking 
if the octogenarian premier would begin another period of political 
quietude, his death altered the whole state of affairs. The premier- 
ship was entrusted, for the third time, to earl Russell, and Mr. Glad- 
stone undertook to lead the House of Commons. The que^ opened 
her Seventh Parliament in person, for the first time since the prince 
Consort's death, (Feb. 6, 1866), The attention of Parliament was 
first given to the Cattle Plague, and to the urgent troubles of Irish 
disaffection, revived by a new body of conspirators, who assumed the 
name of Fenians, anciently borne by a wild and inystcrious organi- 
zation among the natives. On Monday, the 12th of Marcli, Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward the government scheme of Beform, pro- 
posing to extend the franchise to occupiers of houses and land to 
the annual value of 14Z. in counties, and 71. in boroughs. But the 
opposition of the moderate liberals proved fatal : and, after a defeat 
in committee on Monday, June 18tli, the government of earl Russell 
resigned, and lord Derby became premier for the third time. 

At the same moment the war-clouds that had been so long 
gathering over Europe burst in one short sharp storm. Under 
the guidance of count Bismabk ScHoNHArsEN, it became evident 
that Prussia was resolved to .oust Austria from the duchies of 
Schleswig-Hol stein, and that Austria had chosen this question for 
her final stand for supremacy in Germany. Italy seized her oppor- 
tunity, and fonned a secret alliance with Prussia against Austria. 
A campaign of a few weeks* duration ended in the complete collapse 
of the force of the Austrian empire in the one great battle of 
Sadowa or Koniggratz (July 3, 1866). Its result was the exclu- 
sion of Austria from the German Confederation, and the union of 
Northern Germany under Prussia, which annexed the states of 
Hanover, Nassau, and Hesse Cassel, and the city of Frankfort, and 
the union of Yenetia to the Italian kingdom, in the autumn of 1866. 
Faithful to the convention of September, 1864, Napoleon III. with- 
drew his troops from Rome, and the French flag on the Castle of 
St. Angelo was struck on Dec. 11, 1866. 

Meanwhile the double success of the attempt to unite Great Britain 
and America by an electric cable across the Atlantic set a more 
peaceful mark upon the memorable year which completed tlie 
several periods of half a century since the peace of 1816, of 200 
years from the "Annus Mirabilis'' of 1666, of 600 yeai-s from the 
union of kings, barons, and commons by the Mise of Kenilworth 
in 1266, and of 800 from the Norman Conquest in 1066. 
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»y bis tliree marriages Edward lelt 15 children, by 3 of woom he was iwceeded. 

! 

ATHXLBTAVK, Eh>llUKI>. ElMtKD. 

r. 925-940. r. 940-946. r. 946-955 

m. 1. Elgiva. 2. Ktbelflsd. 

EnwT, Edqab. 

r. 956-958. r. 958-975. 

m. 1. Elheflcd. 2. iElfthryth. 3. Wulfthiytb. 

lilDWABD THR MABTYRi ETHELRED, Edgyth. 

r. 975-979. r. 979-1016. 

m. 1. iElflasd. 2. Emma of Normandy. 
By these two marriages Ethelred had 14 children, of whom it will here be neooeasan 

to mention only 3. 

! 

Kdmond Iboksidb Alfred Edward the OoNFEasoB 

(by first wife), (by second wife), (by second wife), 

assassinated Nov. 1016. ob. 1036. r. 1042-1066. 

m. Algltha. m. Edgitha. 



Edmokd. Edward. 



m. Agatha (d. 1067). 



I i I 

Edgar Atheling Maiigaret, (Jhristlna 

(in whom m. Malcolm, k. (a nnn). 

the male Saxon line of Scotland. 

became extinct). | 

MaUlda. 

m. Hekby I. k. of England 

(tbas nnitlng the Saxon and Norman lines) 
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6. GENEALOar OF THE ANOLO-DaNISH KINO8 OP ENGLAND. 



Har&ld BlAtaod, 
d.986. 



Tve 



Sweyn tVesl^ceg; 
d.1014. 

Caiotte, 
r. 1016-1035. 
m. 1. Elgtva. a. Emma, widow of Ethelred. 

I I 



Sweyn Habou> Uabsfoot, HARfiicAinrrE, Qmmil<i 

(k.ofNonray> r. 1036-1040. r. 1040-1042 

d. 1036. (on his death the Saxon line 

restored In Edward the Confeaaor). 



C. Genealogy of William the Conqueror and his House. 

(FBOM BOLLO, FUtST DUKB OF NORUAJVDT.) 

KoUo the Ganger, d. 931. 

WUIlam Longae-epee, d. 942. 

Bichard I. Sans Peur, d. 996. 
I 



I I 

Richard IL le Bon, d. 1026. Emma, m. Blhclicd. 



Richard 111., d. 1028. Robert the Devil, d. 1036. 

(by Harlotta.) 

WlLLIAH 1. 
b. 102T. d. 7 Sept. 1087. ' 
m. Matilda, d. of Baldwin, 
ooimt of Flanders. 

\ 

Ul \ ~~ 1 

WiLUAM II. Henbt L 6 daughters. 

d. 2 Aug. 1 100. d. I Dec 1135. 

m. 1. Matilda of Scotland. Of whom Adela 
2. Adeliza of Louvain the fourth, m. ' 
(by whom, no children). Stephen, count 
I of Blois. 

I j j I ! 

William. Matilda- Robert Several other SxKpnKK 

A. ]i2o. m. 1. Henry V. (by a concubine;, illegitimate d. 1164. 

m. Matildn, d. of emperor. d. 1147. children. 
Fulk ot Aj^ou. 2. Geoffrey of 

Aidoo. 

HBMftT U. 
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L. Descent of Victokia I, from Egbert. 

— o-^— 

1. Egbbht. 3. Ethklwolf. 3. Ajlfssd the Qrbat. 4. Edwabd the Eldbs. 
6. Edxukd. 6. EixiAB. T. Ethelbed. 8. Edmukd iBONsms. 9. Edward (not a 
king). 10. llaraaret, wife of Malcolm king of Scotland. 11. Matilda, wife of 
Hbnbt L 12. Matilda or Maud, empress of Uermanj, and wife of Qeoffrey of 
Ai^ou. 13. Henbt LL. 14. JoHM. 16. Uenbt UL 19. Edwabd I. 17. Ed- 
wabd IX. 18. Edwabd III. 

J 

19. Lionel, duke of Clarence. Edmund, John of Gannt,* 

I duke of York. duke of Lfmcaster. 



20. Philippa. 



m. Catherlue Swynford 
(issue afterwards legitimated). 



John Beaufort, 
earl of Somerset 



m. Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. 

21. Koger Mortimer, earl of March. 

22. Anne Mortimer, m. Richard, earl of | 

Cambridge. John Beaufort, 

I duke of Somerset 

— -] — ■ — I 

23. Richard, Margaret 

duke of York. m. Edmund Tudor, 

I earl of Richmond. 



24. Edwabd IV. 
25. Elizabeth. m. Hbkby VII. 



I 

I I 



James IV. of Scotland. ! m. 29. Margaret m. / Archibald Douglas, 

I Tudor. earl of Angus. 

27. Jaices V. of Scotland. Margaret Douglas. 

I m. earl of Lenox. 

I I 

28. Mabt, queen of Scots, m. Lord Damley. 

29. Jakes VI of Scotland, and I. of Bt^Iand. 

I 
*U). Elizabeth, m. Frederick, elector palatine. 

31. Sophia, m. Ernest Augustus of Bnmswick, elector of UmoTer. 

32. GeobgeL 

33. Geobge II. 

34. Frederick, prince of Walea 
35. Geokgb IIL 
36. Edward, duke of Kent 

37. ViCTOBIA. 

* Jolin of Gaunt was older than Edmund, but the latter is placed before him fur 
typographical convenience. 

INDEX. 
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ARXT. 



AijeroramUe, lir Balph, 
expedition to HolLuid, 
J02. To Egj^ }o}. 
Killed, ib. 

Aberdeen, lord, 124. Pre- 
mier, 326. 

Abborren, 2)8. 

Aboukir, battle, joi. 

Acre taken by Ricbard L, 
57. Defended by sir & 
Smith, joi. 

Adams, Mr., interview with 
George ILL, 294. 

Addington, Mr., prime mi- 
ni«ter, joj, ^04. Via- 
coont SidmoQth (gee Sid- 
mouth). 

Adelais of Loavain, con. 
sort of Henry L, i8. 

AdjtUaton, 214. 

Aiuian IV., pope, 48. 

VI., pope, 120. 

^glesfora, battle, la 

.£soevlne, or Eroemvlne, 
II. 

.^thinga, or Ashings, 10. . 

AStins, 6. 

African Company, 2ii. 

Agbrim, battle, 2$). 

Agincourt, battle, 9). 

Agreement of the People, 
scheme so called, 217. 

Agrioola in Britain, 4. 

Aids (fendal), 5), 62. 

Alx-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 
2i4. Another, 281. Con- 
gress of. III. 

Albon, St., martyrdom, n. 

Albany, duke Qf, machi- 
nations against Robert 
IIL, 91. 

— — , regent of Scotland, 
127. 

Albemarle, duke of 
(Monk), engages the 



Dntcfa fleet, 2|i. (See 
Monk.) 
AlberonC canlioal, rjf. 
' Albert, prince, marries 
queen Victoria, j2i. 
Death of, 331. 
I Albion, I. 
Albuera, battle, ;o8. 
Aldred, archUabop of York, 

JO. 

Alen90ii,duke of, suitor of 

Elizabeth, 171. Duke of 

Ai^u, ib. 

: Alexander LL, pope, assists 

William the .Cunqueror, 

I 27. 

IIL, pope, canonbses 

Becket. 46. 

, czar, makes peace 

with England, joj. With 
France, J06. 

Alfred the Great, at Rome, 
17. Reign, 17. Lite- 
rary works, 18. 

, son of Ethebed, 25, 

26. 

Algerine pirates suppress- 
ed, ) 11. 

Algiers, dey of, chastised 
by Blake, 224. 

AUectua, 5. 

Alliance, triple, 214. Grand, 
256. Triple. 27i. Quad- 
ruple, 271. 

Almenara, battle, 266. 

Alnwick, battle, 49. 

Alodial lands, 51. 

Alpbonso, son of Edward 
1., 71. 

Altborp, lord, chancellor 
of exchequer. J17. Be- 
comes earl Spencer, 119. 

Alva, duke of, 168. 

American war, |o8, ^09. 

Amherst, lord, 28J. 

Amiens, oongrea at^ 67. 
Treaty of, joj. 

Aucalites, |. 



Anderida, ^ir Aiidredes«e- 

aster, 10. 
Allies CEngle), 8. Sieof 

the, 9. 
Anglia, East, 9, 11. 
Anglo-Norman constita- 

tkxi, 5a 
Anglo-Saxon tnstltnti<HU. 

19 «g. Literature, 20. 

Cobles, 10. Nobles and 

prelates depressed by 

William I.. II. 
Ai\}ou, duke of, proposed 

marriage with Llixabeth. 

160. 
Annates, i|2. 
Anne of Bohemia, consort 

of Richard lU 87. 
of Brittany, marries 

Charles VIIL., 117. 
of Cleves, marries 

Henry Vill., 140. 
Anns, princess, daughter 

of James li., 248, 252, 

254. Queen, 262. Reign 

of, 262-27a 
Anselm, primate. |6. 
Anson, commodore, 277. 
Antoninus, wall of. 5. 
Argyle, earl of. heads tbe 

Covenanters, 216, 220. 
, earl of, incites Mon- 
mouth's invasion, 244. 

Defeated and executed, 

245- 
, duke of, commander- 
in-chief in Scotland, 

272. 
Aries, council of, 7. 
Arlington, lord, 214. 
Aimada, invincible, 175. 

Defeated, 177. 
Arminianism, i^ 
Amiorica, British colony 

in, 6, li. Called Bre- 

tagne. i|. 
Army, parliamentary, 212, 

lii, 214. 



ABMY, 
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Army, standing, origin, 

229. 
Amm, earl of, regent of 

Scotland, 141. 
ArtlclOB, forty-two, 149. 

Thirty-nine, 161. 
Arthur, king, defeats Cer- 

die, II. 
, duke of Brittany. 

^— , pnncp, son of Henry 
Vlln 118. 119. 

Aacalon taken, 57. 

Ascue, Anne, burnt, 141. 

Ashley, lord, 214. {See 
Shaftesbury.) 

Aske of Doncaster, rebel- 
lion of, IJ9 sq. 

Assize, $}. 

Athdingi, what, 19. 

AtheLstane, king of Enez, 

, son of Edward the 

Elder, 2a 

Atberton Moor, battle, 21a 

Atterbury, bishop, 274. 

Augustine preaches in 
England, ij. Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, i j. 

Aula Regis, 52. 

Aulus Plautius, ;. 

Aurungzebe, 284. 

Austerlitz, battle, 30$. 

Auverquerque, earl of 
Qrantham, 2$i. 

Ayscue, sir George, en- 
gages De Ruyter, 22i. 



B. 

fiabington. Ant., conspi- 
racy, 169. 

Baoon, sir Nicholas, lord- 
keeper, 160. 

Bacon, Francis, visconnt 
St. Albans and cbancelr 
lor. 188. 

Badi^ taken, jo8. 

Baker, nujor, defends Lon- 
donderry, 252. 

Baliol, John, king of Scot- 
land, 72, 7J. 

, Edward, seizes the 

Scottish crown, 80. 

Ball, John, 86. 

Ballard, conspiracy of, 169. 

Balmerino, lord, executed, 
281. 

Bank Restriction bill, jo2. 

Kannockburn, battle, 77. 

Kiilwrossn, Fredirkk, ??. 



Barclay, air George, 155. 
Bards. |. 

Barelione, Praise God, 224. 
Barflenr, shipwreck at, |8. 
Bamet, battle, 107. 
Baronetcy, institution of. 

186. I 

Baroiia, council of. ri- 

Oppose king John. 61. 

Council of, under Magna 

Charta, 6|. Conspire 

against Henry III., 6$. 
Barthotomcw, St, mas- 

sacre, 161. 
Barton. Elizabeth, the Holy 

Maid of Kent, i|$. 
Bath, earl of (tee Pulteney). 
Battle abbey, 28. 
Baug€. battle, 94. 
Bavaria, elector of, cUtms 

Austria, 278. 
Baxter. 2 ;o. 
Baynard's Castle, no. 
Bayeux tapestry, 28. 
Beachy Head, battle off, 

251. 

Beaton, cardinal, 142. 

Beaufort, bishop of Whi- 
chester, and cardinal, 97, 
98, 100, ib. 

Beaulieu, sanctuary at, 
ii9. 

Becket, Thomas k, rise, 
archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 42, 4?, 44. 45, 46. 
Character, 46. Henry's 
penance at his tomb, 49. 

Bedford, duke of, regent 
of France, 96. 97, 98, 99. 
Death, ib. 

Belleisle taken, 288. 

Bellingham shoots Perce- 
val, io8. 

Benbow, admiral, 264. 

Benedictines, 21. 

Benefida (see Fiefs). 

Benevolences, law of 
Richard II I. against, 112. 
Levied by Henry VIL, 
117. 

Bentinck, earl of Portland 
(see Portland). 

Beomwulf, king of Merda, 

15- 

Berengaria, consort of 

Richard I., $7. 
Beresford, lord. 308. 
Berkeley castle, Edward 

II. murdered at. 78. 
Berlin Decree. jo6. 
Bt-micia (Bemeich), it. 
Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, 

n. 



Berwick red^l to Kndand. 
49. Slid by Uutuird L, 
57. Cttled by hyiwani 
Bttllol. 80. I^lficauou 
of, 200. 

, duke of, 251-265. 

Bibrtici, |. 

BigiMi. Uuger, earl of Nor- 
folk. 71. 

Bills, parliamentary, 104. 

Bimiiitgham. riota at. 2<|9. 

Bibbopa, protest. 207. Im- 
peached and aimmii* 
ted, ib. Rntored to par- 
liament, 2|c>. Petition 
aRttinttt declaration of 
indulgence. 247. Com- 
mltu-d to Tower, A. 
Acquitted, ib. 

Black Hole, 285. 

Black Prince, 82, 8j, 84, 

85. 
Blake, admiral, 222, 22], 

Blenheim, battle. 26$. 

Blood, 214. 

BiUcher, marshal, jia 

Boadicea, 4. 

Boar<l of Control, 297. 

Boc'landf 19. 

Bocher, Joan, burnt, 149. 

Bohemia, king of, death at 
Crecy, 81. 

Bohun, Humphrey, earl of 
Hereford, 7J. 

Boleyn,Ann, 128. Harried 
to Henry Vill, ijj. 
Death, 119. 

Bolingbroke, birthplace of 
Henry IV., 90. 

St. John, viscount, 

268. Flight, 272. Enters 
pi«tender's service, ib. 
Attainted, ib. Returns 
to England, 274. 

Bombay, dowry of Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, 2)i. 
Ceded to East India 
Company, 284. 

Bonaparte, NapoleoQ (tee 
Mapoleon). 

, Louis, king of Hol- 
land, 107 

, Joseph, king ol 

Spidn, J07. 

Boniface, pope, 7). 

Bonner, bishop, 15], i$6. 

Boroughs disf^-ancbised by 
the Reform bill, |i8. 

Bo6caw(>n,admiral,282, 28 1 

Boston (America), riots at. 

290, 20 1. 

i Boswortn, battle, 112 
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BotbweU Bridge, IwUte, 

218. 
fiothwell, earl of, fiiyonrite 

of Mfury queen of Soots, 

16^. 
Bunlosne, taken by Henry 

yjLLU 142. Restored, 

149. Army of Invasion 

at, }03. 
Bourbon, Cbarlea duke of; 

128. 

Bouvines, battle, 61. 

Uoyue, the, battle of, 25J. 

Bradsbaw, president of 
High Court of Justice, 
217. 

Rrambam, battle, 91. 

Dreakspear (tee Adrian 
IV.). 

Breda, peace of, iji. 

Brentford, battle, 210. 

Brellgni, peace of, 84. 

Breton, (£pe, taken, 28;. 

Breiwalda, i}. 

Breviary abolished, 142. 

Brigantes, 4. 

Bristol taken by Rupert, 
210. Riots at, J 1 7. 

, earl of, ambassador 

to PbUip IV., 194. 

Britain, earliest accounts 
of, I. Trade with Qreeks. 
ib. Invaded by Caesar, 2. 
Reduced by Qaudius, j. 
Abandoned by Romans, 
6. Condition under the, 
6. Roads, ib. Chris- 
tianity in, <7. Govern* 
ment and divisions under 
Romans, 5. 

Brlto, Richard, 45. 

Britons, origin, 2. Reli- 
gion, 2. Manners, j. 
Tribes, ib. tq. Civiliza- 
tion, }. Repulse the bu*- 
barians, 6. Groans, A. 
In Armories, i j. Whe- 
ther expelled from Eng- 
land, lb. 

Brittany, disputed suc- 
cession, 82. 

Brougham, lord, 313. Chan- 
cellor, 317. 

Bruce, Robert, descent, 72. 

——(grandson), aspires to 
the crown, 74. Crowned 
at Scone, 74. Defeats the 
English, 77. 

Brunswick, duke of, pub- 
lishes manifesto, ico. 

Buchanan, George, 182. 

Buckingham, Henry duke 
of, supports the duke uf | 



Gloucettter, iia Fairoimi 
Richmond, 112. iilx^ 
cuted. ib. 

Buckingham, duke of, con- 
stable, executed, 126. 

, George Villiens duke 

of, 187 »q. Persuades 
Charles to visit Madrid. 
191. False narrative of, 
ib. Accused by Bristol 
of high treason, 104. Ex- 
pedition to Rochelle, 195. 
Assassinated. 196. 

, duke of, 233, 2^5. 

Bunker's Hill, battle, 291. 

Burdett, sir Franda, 106, 
314. 

Burgh, Hubert de. Justi- 
ciary, 65. 

Burgoyne, general, 288, 
291, ib. 

Burgundy, duke of, allied 
with the English, 93. 

, duchess of, assists 

SimneU 116. Aiid War- 
beck, 117. 

Barke, Edmund, 291. Im- 
peaches Warren Has- 
tings, 207. His ' Re- 
flections on French re- 
volution, 299. 

Burleigh, lord (Cecil), 167, 
178. 

Burrard, sir Harry, ;o6. 

Bury St. Edmund's, 17. 

Busaoo, battle of, 3o^. 

Bute, earl of, 288. Prime 
minister, 288, 289. 

Bye, the, plot, 18;. 

Byng. admiral (lord Tor- 
rington), defeats the pre- 
tender, 266. Defeats the 
Spaniards, 27J. 

-^— , admiral, falls to re- 
lieve Minorca, 281. Shot, 
ib. 



G. 

Cabal ministry, 234. 
Cabot, Sebastian. T20. 
Gode, Jack, rebellion, loi. 
Caer Caradoc, 4. 
Caesar invades Britain, 2. 
Calais taken by Edward 
11L,8|. Taken by Guise, 

Calamy, the presbyterian, 

2iO. 

Calcutta, 284. 
Calder, admiral sir Robert, 
i04. 



Caledonia, 4. 
Caledonians. 4. 
Calendar, reformed, 285. 
Caligula, 3. 
Cambria (Wales), x;. 
Cambridge, earl of, exo* 

cuted, 9;. 
Cameron of Lochiel, 280. 
Campeggio, cardinal. 128. 
Camperdown, action oflT, 

jfOl. 

Campion, Jesuit, executed. 
169. 

Canada conquered, 284. 
Attempted by Ame- 
ricans, J08. Insurrection 
In. 321. 

Canning. George, foreign 
secretary, 305. Duel with 
Castlereagh, 307. Pre- 
mier, J 14. 

Canterbury, primacy of, 
acknowledged, 31. 

, pilgrims at, 46. 

Cantii, j. 

Canute (Knut), son of 
Sweyn, 22. Reign, 24. 

25. 

Caracalla, 5. 

Carausius, 5. 

Caractacua, or Caradoc, 3. 

Cardonnel, Marlborough's 
secretary, 267. 

Carew, sir Peter, 155. 

Caroline of An^cb, con- 
sort of George 11., 276^ 

, queen, trial, jij 

Death, ib, 

Carr, Robert, viscount Ro- 
chester and carl of So- 
merset, 186, 187. 

Carter, Hob, 86. 

Carteret, lord, secretaiy, 
278. 

Carthagena, attack on, 277 

Cartismandua, 4. 

Cassiterides, or Tin islands, 
I. 

Casslvelaanus, 2. 

Castlereagh, lord (lord 
Londonderry), secretary 
at war, 30$, Duel witb 
Canning, 307. Foreign 
secretary, jo8. Suicide, 

Castle8,Anglo-Norman, jj. 

Catesby forms the Gun- 
powder Plot, 185. Killed, 
186. 

Catherine of France, es- 

Sused by Henry V., 94. 
arries sir Owen Tudor, 
95. 



CATHERINE. 
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Catherine of Arragon, mar- 
ries prince Arthur, ii8. 
Contracted to prince 
Henry, 1 19. Marries him, 
122. Henry seeks a di- 
vorce, 128, Divorced by 
Cranmer, iji. Death, 
ib. 

de Medicis, regent of 

France, 161. 

of Braganza, marries 

Charles 11., iji. 

of Russia, 280. 

Catholic emancipation, lord 
Howick's bill lost, 305. 
Advocated by Canning, 
jij. Carried, ^15. 

Cato-street conspiracy, jij. 

Cavaliers, 207. 

Oaxion, 1 1 J. 

Ceawlln, BretwcUda, jj. 
Defeated at Wodnes- 
beorg. t&. 

Cecil, sir William, secre- 
tary of state, 1 6a (^See 
Burleigh.) 

, sir Robert, son of 

preceding, secretary, 179. 
{See Salisbury.) 

Celestius, 7. 

Celtic words, 13. 

Celts,.2. 

Genimagni, 3. 

Ceorls (churls), 19. 

Cerdic, kingof Wessex, 11. 

Cerealis, 4. 

Chalgrove field, battle, 210. 

Chalus, castle of, 58. 

Chandemagore taken, 285. 

Charles I., prince of 
Wales, Journey to Ma- 
drid, 191. Reign of, 
193-218. 

n., prince of Wales, 

escapes to Paris, 213. 
Commands the fleet, 
215. Sends a carte 
blanche to the regicides, 
217. In Scotland, 221. 
Crowned at Scone, ib. 
Defeated at Worcester^ 
222. Escapes to Breda, 
227. Proclaimed in Lon- 
don, t6. Reign of, 228. 

the Simple, cedes 

Neustria to Rollo, 29. 

VI., of France, 85, 93. 

VI I.. 97.^. 

VIII., 116. 

IX. massacres the 

Huguenots. 161. 

X. deposed, 316. 

V. (emperor), 125. 



Visits England, 126. 
Bribes Wolsey, ib. Se- 
cond visit to England, 
126. Proposes an al- 
liance with Mary, I54* 
Charles VII., emperor, dies, 
278. 

II. of l^in, death, 

256. 

III., titular king of 

Spahi, 256, 264. Elected 
emperor, 266. 

111. of Spain forms the 

Family Compact with 
France, 288. Declares 
war, 16. 

IV. of Spain, 306. 

— — of Navarre, claim to 
French crown, 81. 

Edward, son of pre* 

tender (James), 279. Ex- 
pedition of, 280. 

Charlotte, of Mecklenbui'g- 
Strelltz, marries George 
III., 288. Death, jii. 

, princess, daughter of 

George IV.. dies, jii. 

Charter of Henry I., 37. 
Discovered by Langton, 
61. Of Stephen, 39. Of 
John, 62. 

(Thartists, origin, J2i, .725. 

Chatham, ships at, burnt 
by the Dutch, 23 ). 

, earl of (William 

Pitt), 277. Firet ad- 
ministration, 282, 286. 
Opposes the peace, 288. 
Denounces Stamp Act, 
290. Created earl Chat- 
ham, ib. Second adminiS' 
tratiun, ib. Denounces 
American policy, ib. 291. 
Last speech, 292. Illness 
and death, ib. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 89. 

Cherbourg, expraition 
against, 282. 

Chesterfield, earl of, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 
278. Reforms the ca- 
lendar, 285. 

" Chevy Chase," 87. 

Child, sir Josiah, 260. 

Chinon, castle, death of 
Henry II. at, 55. Peace 
of, 61. 

Christ Church, Oxon, 
founded by Wolsey, 131. 

Christianity in Britain, 7. 
Among the Saxons, 13. 

C!hurch, Anglo • Norman, 
54. 



Church, English, separated 
from Rome, 133. King 
supreme head of, 134. 

CSiurchill, lord, deserte 
James II. 248. {See Marl* 
borough.) 

Clntra. convention of, 306. 

Cissa, 10. 

Cissa-ceaster (Chichester), 
la 

Ciudad Rodrigo taken, 308. 

Clare, Richard de (Strong- 
bow), 48. Marries Eva, 
daughter of king Dermot, 
48. Defeats the Irish, 

Clarence, duke of, defeated 
at Bauge, 94. 

, George, duke of, mar- 
ries Warwick's daughter, 
107. Deserts to Edward 
iV., ib. Put to death. 
109. 

Clarendon, Constitutioins 
of, 43. Assize of, 44. 

, earl of (Hyde), prime 

minister, 233< Advises 
the sale of Dunkirk, t6. 
Disgraced, ib. Bemished, 
ib. His History, ib. 

Clarksou, Mr^ 305. 

C3audius reduces Britain, 

3. 
Clement VII., pope, 127, 

128. Grants a commis- 
sion to try Henry VIIL's 

divorce, 128. 
, Jacques, assassinates 

Henry III., 178. 
Cleves, Anne of (tee Anne). 
Qiflford, lord, murders the 

earl of Rutland, 103. 

, sir Thomas, 234. 

Clifton Moor, battle^ 28a 
Clinton, general, 291. 
Clive, takes Chuidema- 

gore, 28 ^ Exploits, ib. 

Victories at Plassy, ib. 

Governor of Bengal, ib. 
Cloth of Gold, Field of, 

126. 
Cobden, Richard, 321. 
Oobham, lord (see Old 

castle). 
•^— , lord, plots against 

James I., 183. 
Cceuf de Lion, 56. 
Coke, sir Edward, 183. 

Imprisoned, 191. 
Colchester taken, 216. 
Coleman, 236, 237. 
Colepepper, Shr John, 207. 
Collgny, i6t. 
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Oollege, trial of, 219. 

OolUer, Jeremy. 255. 

Colonization, £nglUh, ori- 
gin, 186. 

Oolumbus, 123. 

Oommerce, freedom of, 
under Edward III., 86. 

Oommittee of Safety, 22-7. 

iSommon Pleas, court, 52. 

Commons, 52. House of, 
67,75. Increased power, 
02. Resist James, 184. 
Kevive impeachments, 
180. Pledge to defend the 
I'alatUiate, 19a Claim 
freedom of debate, t&. 
James tears out their 
protestation, 191. Lejul- 
ers of, 194. Refuse sup- 

filies to Charles L, t6. 
mpeach Buckingham, 
ib. Frame the PetlUon 
of Right, 195. I*ress a 
redress of grievances, 
197. Impeach Strafford 
and Laud, 2oi. Proceed^ 
ings against the clergy. 
20 j. Committee during 
recess, 206. Remon- 
strance, ib. Charles de- 
mands the five members, 
207. Committee at Mer- 
chant Tailors', ib. Seize 
Hull, &c., 207. Name 
the lieutenants of coun- 
ties, 208. Purged by 
colonel Pride, 216. Ordi- 
nance to try the king. 
217. Name an execu- 
tive council, 219. De- 
clare James II. to have 
abdicated. 249. (^See 
Parliament) 

C(HnmonweaItb, 219-227. 

Compurgators, 20. 

Compurgation. 5J. 

Oomyn, Ballul's nephew, 
assassinated, 74. 

Cunan, duke of Brittany, 
42. Succeeded by Henry 

lU 42. 

Condd, 161. 

Conformity, occasional, bill 
to prevent, thrown out, 
266. FSsssed, 267. 

Connaught, kingdom of, 

''Conservatives," origin, 

319. 
Conetantla, mother of 

Arthur of Brittany, 59. 
C'onstantlne the Great, 5. 
Oonstantlua Chlorus, 5. 



Conventicle Act, 2ja 

Convention parliament, 
227. 

Convention. 249. Made a 
parliament, 251. Dis- 
solved, 2f2. 

, French, joo. 

Conway, general, carries ' 
address against Ameri- | 
can war, 205. 

Cope, sir John, 280. De- 
feated at Preston Pans, 
ib. 

Copenhagen, bombarded 
by Nelson, joj. By 
(Munbier, }o6. 

Cornish, alderman, con- 
demned, 245. Attainder 
reversed, 252. 

Corn-laws, league against 
the,j2i. Abolished. J2j. 

Cornwall, insun^ection in, 
118. 

CornwaUls, lord, capitu- 
lates at York Town, 292. 

Corporation Act, 23a 

Corunna, battle of, io6. 

Coepatric, earl of North- 
umberland, rebels, ja 

County courts, $3. 

Covenanters, Scotch, 199. 
Invade England, 211, 

217- 

Coverdale, his Bible, 139. 

Cranmer, Thomas, 132. 
Made primate, annuls 
Henry's marriage with 
Catherine, I )!• Annuls 
Anne Boleyn's marriage, 
i}8. Opposes the Six 
^t-ttcles, 14a At Henry's 
death-bed, 144. Execu- 
tor, 146. Condemned 
for treason, 154. Burnt, 
156. 

Creccanford, battle, lu. 

Crecy, battle, 82. 

Crfipy, peace of, 142. 

Cressingham, flayed by the 
Soots, 74. 

Cromwell, Thomas, de- 
fends Wolsey, 129. Fa- 
vours the Refomiation, 
HI. Vicar-h'eiieral, ib. 
Fall and execution, 140. 

, Oliver, first appear- 
ance of, 208. Defeats 
Rupert at Mars'on Moor, 

211. Republican views, 

212. Obtains command 
of the army, 214. Views 
as to tlie king, ib. Quells 
the Ix^vellers, 215. De- 



feats Langdale and Ha- 
milton, ib. Proceeds to 
Ireland, 220. Reduces 
it, ib. Captain-General, 
221. Invades Scotland, 
ib. Gains battle of Dun- 
bar, ib. Defeats Charles 
II. at Worcester, 222. 
Dissolves the Long Par- 
liament, 22i. Calls an- 
other, 224. Made Pro- 
tector, ib. Reproves the 
parliament, 225. Sup- 
ports the Vaudois, ib. 
Refuses the crown, i6. 
Disinterred and hanged, 
229. 

Cromwell, Richard, 226. 
Succeeds to the Protec- 
torate, ifr. Signs his de- 
mission, 227. 

, Henry, governs Ire- 
land. 225. Resigns, 227. 

Cropredy Bridge, battle, 
211. 

Crown,- settlement of the, 
249. 

Crusade, |6. Of Richard I., 

Culloden, battle, 280. 

Cumberland made an Eng- 
lish county, i6. 

, duke of, at Dettingen, 

278. Fontenoy, 279. I>e- 
feats the pretender at 
Culloden, 280. Defeated 
by the French. 782. 
Abandons Hanover, ib. 

, Ernest, duke of, king 

of Hanover, J19. 

Cumbria, ij. 

Curfew, 34. 

Curia Re^s, 52. 

Cwnobelin. or Cymbeline. 

J. 

Cymric, 11. 
Cyning O^ing), 19. 
Qyprus, conquered by Rich- 
ard I., 57. 



D. 

Dacre, lord, defeats the 

Scots, 127. 
Dalrymple, sir John, master 

of Stair. 254. 

, sir Hew, 106* 

Damnonia, kingdom of. i] 
Danby, earl of, treasurer, 

2j$. Denounces the 

popish plot. 216. \m 
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peached, 236. 237. Pre- 
sident of council, 251. 

Danegelt, 22, J 2, 5;. 

Danes invade England, 16. 
Murder king Edniunci, 
I "J. Defeated by Alfred, 
18. Baptized by him, i6. 
Incursions renewed, 22. 
Massacred, ib. 

Dangerfleld concocts the 
Meal- tub Plot. 238. 

Darby, admiral, relieves 
Gibraltar, 29;. 

Darcy, lord, 139. 

Damley, lord, marries 
Mary queen of Scots, 
166, 167. 

Uavl.i, king of Scotland, 
invades Kngland, 39> 

, prince of Wales, ex- 
ecuted by Edward 1., 

, earl of Huntingdon, 

descendants, '72. 

Davidson, secretary, de- 
spatches warrant for 
qnoen Mary's execution, 
170. 

Declaration of Independ- 
ence, American, 291. 

Deira (Delfyr), 11. 

DtUnquents, 203. 

Defender of the Faith, tiUe 
of, 126. 

Derby, earl of Gord Stan- 
ley), secretary at war, 
319. Premier, 326. Re- 
signs, tb. Ih-emier again, 
ib. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king 
of I^inster, 48. 

Derwentwatcr, earl of, 
supports pretender, 272, 

273- 
Desborough threatens 

Richard, 226. 
Despenser, Hugh le (Spen- 

ser) T7. 
Dettingen, battle, 278. 
Devizes, battle, 210. 
Digby, sir Everard, Joins 

Gunpowder Plot, 185, 

186. 
Digges, sir Dudley, a leader 

of the commons, 194. 
Diocletian, 9. 
Dissenters, promoted by 

James II., 246. 
Dispensing power, 246. 
Dogger Bank, action off 

the, 293. 
Domesaay-Book. 32. 
Ifinninica talcen, 288. 

Eno. 



Donauwerth taken, 264. 
Dort, synod of, 196. 
Douglaa, lord, 80. 
, earl, fighta with 

Hotspur against Henry 

IV., 91. 
Dover, treaty of, 2 14. 
Drake, Francis,- sails round 

the world, 174. Destroys 

the Spanish shippipg, 

lis. 

Drapier's Letters, 274. 

Druidism, 2 $q. 

Duckworth, admiral air 
John, 305. 

Dubois, cardinal, 273' 

Ihidley, minister of Henry 
VIL, 119. Executed, 
122. 

Dudley, lord Guildford, 
marries lady Jane Gray, 
152. Beheaded, 155. 

,lord Robert, favourite 

of Elizabeth, 173. (Ste 
Leicester.) 

Duke, title of, 86. 

1 himouriez, 300. 

Dunbar, battle, 73, 221. 

Duncan, king of Cumber- 
land, reduced by Canute, 

, admiral vijjcount, de- 
feats the Dutch off Cam- 
perdown, 301. 

Dundee, viscount, opposes 
William III., 252. Kill- 
ed, ib. 

Dunkirk surrendered to 
Cromwell. 225. Sold to 
France, 231. 

Dnnstan, St., 21. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 2 1 . 

Dutch, war with the, 223. 

23X. 
guards, 251. Dis- 

misMd, 256. 
Dgrkvelt, 247. 



E. 

EaJdormen (aldermen). t9> 

East India Company found- 
ed, 186. Progress of, 284. 
Abolished, 326. 

, French, their settle- 
ments, 284. 

East Sexe (Essex), king- 
dom of, II. 

Ecclesiastical commission, 
court of, 245. 



Edgar, reign of, 21. 

Edgar Atheling, 26. Sub- 
mits to William, 30. 
Rebellion and flight, 31. 
Retires to Rouen, 31. 
Captured at Teochebruy. 

n- 

EdgehiU. battle, 710. 

hklinburgh, tumult at, 199. 

Editha, daughter of God- 
win, marries Edward 
the Confessor, 26. 

Edmund, king, saint, and 
martyr, 17. 

the Elder, 21. 

Ironside. 22. 

, son of Edmund Iron- 
side, 25. 

Edred, king, 21 

Edi1c, duke of Mercia, 23, 

Edward the Con^e^sor, sihi 
of Kthelred, 26. Reign 
of, 26, 27. Iaws, 27. 

the Elder, succeeds 

Alfred, 20. 

the Martyr, his death, 

22. 

the Outlaw, son of 

Edmund Ironside, 25. 

EnwAKD 1., prince, 66, 67. 

Crusade, 68. Reign of, 

69-75. 

II., reign of, 76-78. 

III., prince, sent to 

Paris, 77. AfDanced to 

Philippa, ib. Reign of. 

79-86. 
IV., reign of, 105 

109. 

v., reign of, 1 10. 

VI., reign of, 145-150. 

, prince, son of Henry 

VI., 103. 
Edwin, king of Northum- 

bria, 1 1. Brftioaltia, 14. 

Reign, ib. Slain, 14. 
, grandson of lyjoTric, 

governor of Mercia, 27. 

Rel)el8, 30, 31. 
Edwy, king, reign of, 21. 
— , brother of Edmund 

Ironside, 26. 
Egbert, king of Wessex, 

14. Unites the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, 1 5. 

Conquests, 16. Death, 17. 
Egerton, lord-keeper, 179. 
I<Igmont, count, executed, 

172. 
Egypt, French in, 301, 303. 

Expedition to, J05. 
Elba, Napoleon banished 

to, 308. 

2 A 
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Kldon, lord, chancellor, ioj. 

Eleanor of Gulenne mar- 
ries Henry 11., 40, 49. 

of Provence marries 

Henry 111., 65. 

Elfrida kills her step-son 
Edward, 22. 

Elglva, wife of Edwy, 21. 

Eliot, sir John, remon- 
strance of, 198. 

Elizabeth of York, wife of 
Henry Vll., 115. n 9- 

Elizabeth, princess, 148. 
Supports queen Mary, 
I5J. Imprisoned, 155. 
Queen, 159. Reign of, 

lf«^-l&0. 

, daughter of James I., 

marries Elector Palatine, 
182. 

Ella, 10. BrettoaMa, tj. 

, king of Deira, 11. 

EUenborough, lord, iii. 

Elliot, general, defends 
Gibraltar, 293. 

Emigration, 31J. 

Emma of Normandy, 22. 
Marries Canute, 24. 

Empson, minister of Henry 
VII., 119. Executed, 
122. 

Enghieu, due d', murdered, 
J04. 

£orU (earls), 19. 

Episcopacy abolished la 
Scotland, 200. 

Eric, 10. 

Erskine, lord chancellor, 
J05. 

Escheats (feudal), SJ. 

Etnas (serfs), 19. 

Essex, earl of, 177. Lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, 
178. C!ondemned and 
imprisoned, 179. Con- 
spires against the queen, 
ib. Executed, ib. 

-.— , earl of, commands 
the parliamentary army, 
209, 210, 211. 

— '—, earl of, treasurer, 2}^. 
Joins Russell's conspi- 
racy, 240. Suicide, 241. 

Ethelbald, king of Mercia, 

15. 
^— , succeeds Ethelwolf, 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
10. Bretwalda, i). His 
laws, 14. 

, king of East Angles, 

murdered by Offa, 15. 

*— , king cf England, 17. 



Ethelharga, wife of Edwin, 

14- 
Ethelfrith (^.defrid), 14. 

Ethelred. king, 17. 

the Unready, king, 

22. Massacres the Danes, 

ib. 
Ethelwold, son of Ethelred, 

Joins the Danes, 20. 
Ethelwolf, king, succeeds 

Egbert, 17. 
Eugene, prince, co-operates 

with Marlborough, 264, 

I>^feated, 269. 
Eusuce, count of Boulogne, 

26. 
Evesham, battle, 67. 
Exchequer court, 52. 
Excloslun bill, 239. 
Exhibition, Great, 32?. 
Exmouth, lord, bombards 

Algiers, jix. 



F. 

Fairfax, lord, parliament- 
ary general, 210, 211. 

, sir Thomas, 212. 

Commander of parlia- 
mentary forces, 212, 21 J. 

Falaise, 59. 

Falkirk, battle, 74. 

Falkland, lord, 203. Sup- 
ports Strafford's attain- 
der, 205. Opposes the 
Remonstrance, 206. Kill- 
ed, 210. 

Family Compact, 288. 

Fayette, marquis de la, 
291. 

Fawkes, Guy, 185, 186. 

Felton, John, affixes the 
bull of excommunication 
against Elizabeth, 168. 

, stabs Buckingham, 

196. Executed, ib. 
Fenwick, sir John, joins 

Barclay's oon^lracy,2$ 5. 
Ferdinand Vll. of Spain, 

ic6, 309- 

of Bninswick recovers 

Hanover, 282. 

Feudali8m,Anglo-NonDan, 
50. 

Fcversh'am, earl of, com- 
mands against Mon- 
mouth, 245. 

Fiefs, 50. 

Finch, sir John, speaker, 

197. Lo d keeper, 2oj. 



Fines (feudal), $|. 
Finisberre. battle off. 304. 
Fishguard Bay, French 
malefactors landed at, 

JOI. 

Fisher, bishop of Roches- 
ter, 132. Made a cardi- 
nal, 136. Executed, ib. 
Fitz-Gerald, Maurice, as- 
sists king Dermot, 48. 

, lord Edward^ con^- 

racy and death, 302. 
Fitzherbert, Mrs., 297. 
Fitz-Osbome. William, ja 
Fitz-Stephens, 38. 
. Robert, takes Water- 
ford. 48. 
Fitz-Urse, Reginald. 45. 
Five-mile Act, 231. 
Fleetwood. Cromwell'sson- 

in-lftw, 226. 
Flemings, the, Invade Eng- 
land, 40. 
Fleams, battle, 301. 
Flodden, battle, 1 24. 
Folc-Iand, 19. 
Fontaineblcau, Napoleon 

abdicates at, 308. 
Foutenoy, battle, 279. 
Fontevraud, Henry II. 

buried at, 55. 
Forest laws, 33, 

, New, 33. 

Forfeitures (feudal), 5J, 
Fobs, the, 6. 

Foster, Mr., supports the 
pretender, 272. Surren- 
ders, t&. 
Fox, Henry, 282. Pfyr- 
moster of the forces, xb. 
Made lord Holland, 289. 

, Charles James, &^ 

cretaiy, 291. Resigns. 
296. Secretary, ib. Dis- 
missed, ib. Foreign se- 
cretary, J05. Death, ib. 
France; provinces of. pos- 
sessed by Henry 11., 42. 
Edward III.'s claim to, 
81. Religious wars of, 
161. Revolution In, 298. 
Alliance with, against 
Russia, 327* 
Francis I. courts WoLsey. 
12$. Meets Henry VI U. 
at Calais, 126. Captured 
at Pavia, I2'7. Bmov«t« 
his liber^, ib. 

II., husband of Wary 

queen of Scots, i6q, 

, emperor, 270. 

Franklin (lyeeholder). 51. 
•— , Dr., at Pkris, 294. 
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Frederick, elector palatine, 
marrtes princess Eliza- 
beth, 182. Elected king 
of Bohemia, 189. 

II. of Prassia invades 

Silesia. 2*78. Invades Bo- 
hemia 0nd Moravia, 279. 
His rampiiigns in h'even 
Years' War, 281. 

, prince of Wales, 276. 

D^th, 2'n. 

Freeman. Mrs., name of 
duchess of Marlborough, 
26). 

Freya, 9. 

Frisians, 8. 

Frobisher, 1*78. 

Frontinns, Julius, 4. 

Fuenies de Oiloro, battle, 
^ J08. 



QagR, general, 291. 

Galgacos, 4. 

Gambicr, admiral, bom- 
bards Coi)enhagen, job. 

Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, 14a Opposes 
Reformation, 147. De- 
prived, 148. Ilestored, 
15}. Favours persecu- 
tion, 1^5. 

Garibaldi, J^, 333* 

Garter, order, insUtuted, (4. 

Gauls, 2. 

Gaunt, Mrs., 249. 

Gaveston, Piers, 76. 

Germain, Sl, of Auxerre, 6. 

Geoffrey (Plantagenet^ of 
Ai^ou, marries Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I., j8, 
40. 

, son of Henry IF., 49, 

54. 
, natural son of Henry 

II., 55. 
Gborqk L, reign of, 271- 

275- 

II., reign of, 276-286. 

III., reign of, 287-? ti. 

IV., prince of Wales, 

'Uaslpatlun and extrava- 
gance. 297. Regent, ^08. 
Reign of, 312-J15. 

, prince, of Denmark, 

marries Anne, 248. 

Scorgia, disputes with 
Spain respecting, 277. 

Ghent, treaty of, 309. 

Gibraltar taken, 265. Re- 



linquished by Spain, 269. 
Memorable siege, 291. 

Giffonireveals Babington's 
conspiracy, 169. 

Gilds, Anglo-Saxon, 2a 

Ginkell, 259. Takes Ath- 
lone, ib. Besieges Lime- 
rick, lb. 

Gladstone, chancellor of the 
exchequer, J26. 

Glencoe, massacre of, 254. 

Glendower, Owen, 9?, 91. 

Gloucester, duchess of, does 
penance for witchcraft, 
loa 

, earl of, leader of the 

barons, 66. Guardian, 70. 

, duke of, uncle of 

Richard II., regent, 87. 

, dnlce of, guardian of 

England. 97, loa Mur- 
dered, ib. 

, Richard, duke of, 

assists in the murder of 
prince Edward, 108. Re- 
gent, no. Seizes Ed- 
ward v., tb. Named 
protector, tb. Accepts 
the crown, ib. (Richard 
HI.) 

, duke of (son of Anne), 

death, 2 $8. 

, statute of, 70. 

Goderich, viscount, premier, 

114. 

Godfrey, sir Edmondsbary, 

2)6. Murdered, tb. 
Godolphin, lord, treasurer, 

263, 267. Impeaches Sa- 

cheverell, 267. 
Godwin, earl, 25, 26. 
Gondomar, 183, 189. 
Gordon, duke of, opposes 

William III.. 252. 
, lord George, riots, 

295. 
Goring, 705. Governor of 

Portsmouth, 207. 
Gourdon, Bertrand de, 

wounds Richard I., 58. 
Grafton, duke of, deserts 

James II., 248. 

, duke of, •29a 

Graham's Dyke, 5. 
Graham of Claverhouse, 

238. {See Dundee.) 
, sir James, home-se- 
cretary, 319. 
Grand Coutumier, or Great 

Customary, 52. 
Grattan, Henry, 296. 
Graves, admiral, 291. 
Great Britain, name of 



England and Scotland 
united, 26}. 
Greece, iudependenoe of, 

ii4- 

Greenwich Hospital, 254. 

Gregg, executed, 270. 

Gregory the Greai pope, 
converts iheSiixons, ij. 

Grenville, sir John, 227. 

, George, secretary, 

289. First lord of trea- 
sury nnd chancellor of 
exchequer, tb. l*roposes 
American Stamp Act, tb. 

, lord, premier, )o$,tb. 

Grey, lord, of Ruthyn, 90. 

, earl (tee Howick), 

premier, ^17. Resigns, 
J19. 

, sir Thomas, executed, 

, lady Jane, marries 

lord Dudley, 152. I*ro- 
claimed qneen, tb. Be* 
headed, 15$. 

Grim. Cambridge monk, 46. 

Grindal, archbishop of Qm- 
terbury, 162. 

Guinegate, or Spurs, battle, 

124. 

Guiscard stabs Hurley, 268. 

Guise, duke of, forms the 
lieague, 177. Assassin- 
ated, 178. 

Gunllda massacred by 
Ethelred, 22. 

Gunpowder Plot, 184 iq. 

Guthrum, the Dane, 17. 
Baptized, 18. 

Guthrie, 229. 



Habeas Corpus, 62, 2;7. 

Hadrian, rampart of, 4. 

Hale, sir Edward, collusi^'e 
trial of, 246. 

Halldown Hill, battle, 80. 

Halifax, marquess of, 2;^. 
Opposes Exclusion bill, 
2i9. Sent to prince of 
Orange, 248. Speaker of 
the peers, ib. Tenders 
the crown to William 
and Mary, tb. I*rlv> 
seal, 2$i. 

HulleliOah victory, 6. 

Hamilton, dulco of, ral!u»s 
men in support of (!!barl«« 
1.. 21 f. Doffatod, i\ 
Executed, 219. 
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Hammond, governor of Ca- 

risbrooke, 215. 
Hampden, John, refiues to 

my sblp-money, 199. 

Oppo^^es Strafford's at- 

tainder, 2o$. Accused 

of treason, 207. Killed, 

zio. 
, John (grandson), 

Jotna Monmouth's con- 

sptracy, 241. Fined, 

ib, 
Hanover, treaty of, 275. 

Ovenrun by the French, 

282. Seized by Prussia, 

jo|. By France, 30}. 

Made a kingdom, ;c9. 

Separated from British 

crown, 119. 
Hardl-Canute, king, reign 

of, 25, 26 
Harfleur taken hy Henry 

V,93- 
Harley, Robert, speaker, 

258, 266. Supplanted, 

267. Chancellor of ex- 
chequer, ib. Made earl 
of Oxrord and treasurer, 

268. (.Ste Oxford.) 
Harold Harefoot, son of 

Canute, 2$. 

, son of earl Godwin, 

26, 27. Accedes to the 
throne, 27. Defeats Ha- 
rold Hanirada and Tosti, 
xb. Defpated and slain 
at Hastings, 28. 

Hardrada, 27. 

Harrison, colonel, 217. 

Hasting, the Dane, 18. 

Hastings, battle, 28. 

, claims the Scotch 

crown, 72. 

, lord, his fidelity, no. 

, Warren, Impeached, 

297. First govemorrge- 
neral of India, t6. Ad- 
ministration, ib. Im- 
peachment, t6. 

Havannah taken, 288. 

Havre, occupied by the 
KnglL-h, 161. 

Hawke, admiral sir Ed- 
ward. 281. Victory off 
Quiberon, 282. 

Hawkins, sir John, 177. 

, Richard, wa of sir 

John, 177. 

Hazlerig, sir Arthur, 207. 

Heathfleld, lord (Me t:iliot]. 

Hedgley Moor, battle, 100. 

Helena, wife of Constan- 
tl«M,5. 



Henglst and Horsa, 10. 

Henrietta of France, 191. 
Marries Charles I., 194. 
Selli the crown Jewels,' 
207. 

Hkkry L, besieged l^ his 
bruthers at St. Michael's 
Mount, J5 Reign of, 
i6-j8. 

II., prince, acquires 

Normandy, Anjou, and 
Maine, 40. Marries Elea- 
nor of Guienne, t6. In- 
vades England, ib. Reign 
of, 41-55. . ^ ^ 

111., reign of, 64-68. 

IV., reign of, 90.92. 

v., reign of, 92-95. 

VI., reign of, 96-104. 

Vll., reign of, 114- 

120. 

VIII., reign of, 121- 

144- 
, son of Henry IL, 

crowned. 45. Rebels, 49. 

Death, 54. 

1 prince, son of James 

I., death, 186. 

VI., emporor, releases 

Richard I., 58. 

III. of France, assas- 
sinated, 178. 

IV. of France, assisted 

by Elizabeth, 178. Re- 
nounces pro tes* autism, 
ib. Assassinated. 188. 

of Blols, bidiop of 

Winchester, ^9, 40. 

Heptarchy, the, 12. 

ITeretoga, 19. 

Hereward, resists the Nor- 
mans, ii. 

Hermin street (see Irmln). 

Hertford, earl of, 14?. Pro- 
tector, 146. Created duke 
of Someruet, i6. (5ee So- 
merset.) 

Hexham, battle, ic6. 

High Commission court, 
160. New, 162. Abo- 
lished, 206. 

Court of Justice, to 

try Ciiarles L, 217. 

Hill, Abigail (Masham, 
Mrs.), 267. 

HilL-borougn, earl of, 290. 

Hittrio-MatLiXf Piynne's, 
198. 

Hobbes, 261. 

Hoche, general, joi. 

Holland •^ volts, 172. Trea- 
ty with, 171. Klizabeth 
protector of, t6. War 



with, 292. Overrun by 
French, }oa Annexed 
to France, ^07. 

Holland, earl of, executed, 
21^. 

Hollis, holds the speaker, 
197. Accused of trea- 
son. 207. Opposes Crom- 
well, 216. 

Holmby, Charles I. ooiu 

■ fined at, 21 }. 

Holy Alliance, 31}. 

Homage, ecclesiastical, 37. 
Described, 51. 

Honorius withdraws his 
legions from Britain, 6. 

Hood, sir Samuel, admiral, 
29). Made an Irish ba- 
ron, tb. Takes Toulon, 
ioi. Corsica, t6. 

Hooper, bishop of Glou- 
cester, 149. Burnt, 156. 

Home Tooke, }02. 

Horn, count, executed, 172. 

Hotspur, 91. 

Hotham, sir John, parlia- 
mentary governor of 
Hull, 207. 208. 

Howard, Catherine, mar- 
ries Henry Vlll.. 140. 

, admiral sir Edward. 

killed, I2i. 

, lord, of Effingham, 

admiral, 176. Defeats 
the .Spanish Armada, 

1 lord. Joins Mon- 
mouth's conspiracy, 240, 
241. 

Howe, general, 291. Takes 
New IJork, ib. Phila- 
delphia, t6. 

, lord, relieves Gib- 
raltar, 294. Victory of 
1st June, loi. 

Howick, lord. J05. Bill 
for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, J05. ^5ee Grey.) 

Hubert, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 60. 

Huguenots, 161. Assisted 
by Elizabeth, 161. Ex- 
pedition against, 194. 

Humber, country beyond, 
devastated by William, 

Humble Petition and Ad' 
vice, bill so called, 226. 

Hundreds, 19. 

Huskisson, Mr. }I4. 

Hyde, sir Edward, 201. 
Supports Strafford's at- 
tainder, 205. Oppose* 
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the Remonstrance, 206. 
Created earl of Claren- 
don, 2 } J. (See Clarendon.) 
Hyder All,- 297. 



I. 

Ibrahim Pasha, 322. 

Iceni, 3. 

Ida, king of Bemida, xi. 

leme, i. 

Ikenild street, 6. 

Ina, king of Wessex, 14. 

Income tax, }22. 

India, British, history, 284, 
526. 

Inni^cent III., pope, 60. 
Excommunicates king 
Jjhn, ib. 

Independents, rise of, 162. 

Indulgence, declaration of, 
23$. James li.'s declar- 
ation of, 247. 

Inglis, sir Robert, 31$. 

i nstrument of govenmient, 
224. 

investitures, 37. Resigned 
by Henry I., ib. 

Ireland, early history, 47. 
Conquered by Henry 11., 
48. Under Elizabeth, 
178. liebellion, 206. Eng- 
lish massacred, -O). de- 
duced by Cnomwell, 220. 
Union with England, 
J02. IMsturbances in, 
319. CoerdoQ bill, ib. 
Famine, 324. 

Ireton, 21;, 216. Com- 
mands in Ireland, 221. 
Takes Limerick, 222. 

Irmin street, 6. 

Isalwlla, second wife of 
king John, 59. 

, daughter of Philip 

the Fair, marries prince 
Edward (EdwanJ II.). 
76. Intrigues with Mor- 
timer, 77. Invades Elng- 
land, ib. Imprisoned 80. 

— , daughter of Charles 
VI., married to Richard 
II., 87. 

Isca Sllumm, 6. 



J. 

Jacobite plot, 274. 
Jamaica acquired, 224 



Jambs I., reign of, i8i- 
192. 

II., rei}?n of, 241-248. 

I. uf Scotland detained 

at English court, 91. 
Restored, 97. 

IV. of Scotland sup- 
ports Perkin Warbeck, 

118. Marries Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII., 

119. Slain, at Floddeu, 
124. 

V. of-Scotland, 141. 

VI. of Scotland, 167. 

(See James L of Eng- 
land.) 

— - , pretender, birth, 247. 
(iSe* Pretender.) 

Jaqueline of Luxembourg 
marries the duke of Bed- 
ford, 9«j. Marries sir 
Richard Woodville, 106. 

JeflFreys. chief justice, 241. 
Bloody circuit, 24;. 
Chancellor, 246, Death, 
252. 

Jena, battle of, }o6. 

Jerusalem taken by Sala- 
din, 55. 

Jervis, admiral sir John, 
301. Defeats the Span- 
ish fleet, ib. Made earl 
St. Vincent, ib, 

Jesuits, conspiracies of, 
169. IjOW against, ib. 

Jews massacred, 57. Ban- 
ished, 71. How ex- 
cluded from parliament, 

315. 

Joan d'Arc, history, 98 sq. 
Captured and buni^ 99. 

John, prince, sent to Ire- 
land. 54. Rebels, 5$. 
Intrigues against his 
brother, king Richard. 
58. King, reign of, 59- 
6j. 

— , king of France, cap- 
tured by the Black Prince 
at Poitiers, 84, 85. 

Jones, Inlgo, 192. 

, Paul, 292. 

Joppa, 57. 

Joseph I., emperor, 265. 

Joyce, comet, seizesCharles 
1., 214. 

Judges brought to trial, 71. 
Displaced by James IL, 
246. 

Judith, sister of the Con- 
queror, 31. 

Julius IL, pope, allures 
Henry VllL, I2|. 



Julius III., pope, 154. 
Jnnot, man»hal, 306. 
Junta of Seville, jo6. 
Junto, the, 267. 
Justices, Itinerant, 5;. 
Justinian, the English, title 

of l^klward L, 75. 
Jutes, 9. 
Juxon, bishop of 1/)ndon, 

attends execution of 

Charles L, 218. 



Kenilworth, Edward 11. 

confined at, 78. 
Kenmure. lord, proclaims 

pretender, 272. Exe- 
cuted, 27?. 
Kent, kingdom of, 10. 
, earl of, joins Isabella 

and Mortimer, 77. Exe- 
cuted by Mortimer, 8a 
, earl of, superintends 

the execution of queen 

Mary, 170. 

, duke of. dies. 311. ^ 

Ket, Norfolk rebel, 149. 
Klldare, Fitzgerald earl of, 

supports Simnel, i x6. 
Kilmaraock, earl, executed, 

281. 
Kitliecrankie, battle, 252. 
Kimbolton. lord, sides with. 

the commons, 207. 
King de facto^ allegiance 

to, protected by law 

115. 
Kirke, colonel, inhumanity, 

245. At Londondeny 

252. 
Kirkpatrick, sir Thomas, 

assassinates Comyn, 74. 
Knight-service, 51. 
Knox, John, 16$. Insults 

queen Mary, ib. 



L. 

Lackland, name of John, 

IjS Hogue, battle. 254. 

Lake, general, defeats Irish 
rebels, 302. 

Lambert, general, expels 
Long Parliament, 227. 
Excepted from 1nden\- 
nity. 229. Trial, id. Re* 
piieved, ib. . 
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Lancaster. Thomas earl of, 
conspires afi^nst Gaves- 
ion, 76. Makes war on 
Edward JI., 77. £xe« 
cuted, 77. 

, earl of, gnardian, 

79- 

, John of Gaunt, duke 

of, influence over Rich- 
ard XL, 87. Death, 88. 
Encouraged Wickliffe, 
89. 

, Henry duke of, son 

of Gaunt, invades Eng- 
land, 88. Deposes Rich- 
ard U., 88. Seizes the 
crown, ib. ^Henry IV.) 
Genealogy, tb. 

Ijanfhtiic, ardibishop of 
Canterbury, ?i, 35. 

Langdale, sir Mamiaduke, 
215, ib. 

Langside, battle, 167. 

l^angton, cardinal, elected 
primate, 60, 61. Disr 
covers Henry L's char- 
ter, 16. 

Ltansdown, battle, 210. 

Lansdowne, marquess of, 
president of council, 

J17. 

liatimer, bishop, impri- 
soned, 140. Burnt, 156. 

I^aud, bishop, 196, 197. 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 198. Attacked at 
Lambeth, 200. Im- 
peached, 212. Execut- 
ed, ib. 

Ijiuderdale, earl of, 2J4, 

2^7. 

I^w's scheme, 274. 

Ijcagiie, Catholic, 177. 

and Covenant^ So- 
lemn, 210. 

lieake, sir John, admiral, 
265. 

Leicester, Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of, calls a meet- 
ing of the barons, 65. 
Defeats Henry IJI. at 
Lewes, 67. Summons a 
parliament, ib. Slain, ib. 

— — , Dudley, earl of, i6a 
Favours the puritans, 
162. Commands in Hol- 
land, 17 J. 

r^finster, kingdom of, 47. 

I^ipzig, battle of, ;o8. 

licnthal, speaker, 202. 

liCo X., pope, 124. Dies, 
126. 

l^eofilc. earl of Mercia, 26. 



Leofti assassinates Ed- 
mund, 21. 

Leopold, duke of Austria, 
arrests Richard L, 58. 

~- — , of Saxe Coburg 
(afterwards king of the 
Belgians), prince, con- 
sort of princess Char- 
lotte, jii. 

Lesley, Scotch general, 22 1 . 
Defeated at Dunbar, xb. 

Levellers, 215. I*utdown 
by Cromwell, ^, 

Leven, earl 'of, commands 
the Scotch Covenanters, 
211. 

Lever Maur, or the Great 
Light (Lucius), 7. 

Lewes, battle, 67. Mise 
of, t6. 

Lexington, skirmish at, 
291. 

Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
70. Conquered by Ed- 
ward L, 70. 

Ligny, battle, ^09. 

Limerick, siege of, 25J. 
Pacification of, 25}. 

Lincoln, battle, 65. 

— ^, John, earl of, sup- 
ports Simnel, r 16. 

Lindsay, earl of, commands 
Charles's army, 210. 

Lisbon entered, }o6. 

Lisle, sir George, execut- 
ed, 216. 

, lady, condemned, 

Litany, English, 142. 
Literature, under Edward 

in.. 89. Elizabeth, 180. 

The Stuarts, 260, 261. 

Anne, 270. George II., 

286. 
Liturgy, Edward VI.'s, 

148. ElizabetU's, 160. 

English, imposed on 

Scotch church, 199. 
Liverpool, lord, secretary 

at war, ^07. Premier, 

308, J 1 4. 
Loan, general, 195. 
liocke, 259. 
Lollards, 89-92. 
Lollius Uibicus, rampart 

of, 4. 
London, Roman colony, 4. 

Burnt, ib. Rebuilt by 

Alfred, 18. Fortified by 

the Conqueror, jo. 

Bridge, jt. Franchise 

established by Magna 

Chorta, 62. Annual. 



mayor, 6^. Pestilenee, 
84. Train-bands, 208. 
Valour of, 209. Over- 
awed by Cromwell's 
army, 214. Plague, 2J2. 
Fire of, ib. improved, 
2j^. Charter surrender- 
ed, 240. In the Gordon 
riots, 295. 

Londonderry, siege of, 252. 
Believed, ib. 

I/ords Justices, 272. 

Louis VII. of France, alli- 
ance with Henry II., 42. 
Supports Becket, 49. 

, prince (Louis VI II.), 

son of Philip, assists the 
English barons, 6;. Eva- 
cuates England, 65. 

Via. takes Rochelle. 

65. 

IX. repulses Henry 

III., 6$. Arbitrates be- 
tween him and the 
barons, 67. 

XL assists queen 

Margaret, 106. For 
wards Warwick's inva- 
sion, 107. Treaty with 
Edward IV., 108. 

XII. marries prinaau 

Marv, 124. Death, ib. 

XIV., character, 2ji 

Revokes edict of Nantes 
246. Reception of James 
II , 249. Lends him a 
fleet, 252. Abets his 
invasion, 2f j. Acknow 
ledges the pretender, 258. 
Sues for peace, 268. 
Death, 272. 

XV., accession, 272. 

Invades Flanders, 279. 

XVIII., restored, 109. 

Flies, ib. Restored, 

JIG. 

Philippe, king of the 

French, J17. 
Louisbourg taken. 279. 
Lovat, lord, executed. 281 
Lucas, sir Charles, exe« 

cuted, 216. 
Lucius, prince, 7. 
Ludlow, colonel, 216, 121 
Lulher, 125. 
Lyndhurst, lord, j2I. 
Lynn, disaster of King 

John at, 6h 
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Macbeth, 26. 

Macclesfleld, earl of, 285. 

Mclan of Qlencoe, 25^. 

Macintosh, sir James, Vin- 
dicta GaUica, 29Q. 

Macic, general, defeated at 
Ulm, J05. 

Madras, 284. 

Mug^a Charta, 62. Oon- 
firmations of, 62, fi. 

Ddalda, battle, J05. 

McUn^ the, plot, 18;. 

Mulnwaring, sermon of, 
196. 

Majur-generals,- Crom- 
well's, 225. 

MulcoUn, king of Scotland, 
21. 

II. reduced by Ca- 
nute, 25. 

III. (Kenmore), 26. 

king of Scotland, jo. 

Subdued by duke Ro- 
bert, J 6. 

Mulmesbury, battle of, 40. 

, lord, embassy to 

Paris, jor. 

Malplaquet, battle, 266. 

Malta surrendered, jot. 

Manchester, riots at, ji i. 

Mandubratius, 2. 

Manny, sir Walter, 82. 

Mansfield, lord (Murray), 
chief justice, 282. Li- 
brary burnt, 295. 

Mantes burnt, }2. 

Mar's insurrection, 272. 

March, Mortimer, earl of 
(see Mortimer). 

Margaret, the maid of Nor- 
way, 72. Queen of Scot- 
land, ib. 

of Ai\}ou, marries 

.Henry VL, 100, Gains 
the battle of Wakefield, 
10 J Of St. Albens, 104. 
Array defeated at I'dw- 
ti.>n, 105. Twice defeat- 
ed, 106. Escapes to Foun- 
ders, t1>. Hecondlfd 
with Warwick, 107. 
Lands at Wt yn on b, 
108. Captured a'. 'J'ew- 
kesbury, ib. Death 
ib. 

, daughter of Henry 

Vll., marries James IV. 
of Saitland, 119. 

Maria Theresa, of Austria, 
succession opposed, 278. 



Flies to Hungary, ib.» 
Supported by parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Maria Louisa, archduchess, 
marries Napoleon, J07. 

Marlborough, duke of, ex- 
pedition to Ireland, 251 . 
Plots the restoration of 
James, 254. Captain- 
general, 267. Campaign, 
264. Dukedom, ib. Cam- 
paign, ib. Victorious 
at Blenheim, 265. Con- 
cludes a treaty with 
Prussia, ib. Campaign, 
ib. Prince of tlfe em- 
pire, ib. Victorious at 
Rami Hies, ib. Further 
rewards, ib. Victorious 
at Oudenarde, 2O6. At 
Malplaquet, ib. Influ- 
ence declines, 267. Of- 
fended, 268. Charged 
with peculation, ib. 
Censured by * the com- 
mons, ib. Retires to 
Antwerp, 269. 

duchess of, governs 

Anne, 26;. Decline of 
her influence, 267. 

Marriage (feudal), 53. 

Act, Royal, 295. 

Marston Moor, battle, 2ii. 

Mary, daughter of Henry 
VII., marries Louis XII., 
124. Marries Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, ib. 

, daughter of Henry 

VIII., contracted to the 
dauphin, 129. Queen, 
reign oT, 151- 157. 

, queen of Scots, 141. 

Sent to France, 147. As- 
sumes the arms of Eng- 
land, 161. Returns to 
Scotland, 165. Corre- 
sponds with Elizabeth, 
166, Marries Damley, 
ib. Bears James, ib. 
Marries Both well, 167. 
Surrenders at Carbeny 
Hill. ib. Confined at 
Lochleven castle, ib. 
Resigns the crown, ib. 
Escapes to England. 16. 
Consents to a trial, ib. 
Carried to Bolton, ib. 
Removed to Tutbury, ib. 
Entertains Norfolk's pro- 
posals, 168. Party in 
her favour, ib. Renews 
her correspondence with 
Norfolk, ib. Implicated 



In Babington's ronspi- 
racy. 169. Conveyed to 
Fotheringbay ca>tle, ti>. 
Trial, ib. Condemned, 
ib. Execution, 170. 

Mary, princess, daughter of 
James 11., marries prince 
of Orange, i)b. Crown 
settled on, 249. 

Masbam, Mrs., ingratiates 
herself with queen Anne, 
267. 

Massachusetts Bay plant- 
ed, 186. 

Mas.sena, ^07. 

Matilda, daughter of Mai* 
colm III., marries Henry 

1.. 31. 

; daughter of Henry I., 

betrothed to the em- 
perur, ;8. Marries Geof- 
fry of Anjou, ib. Ap- 
pointed Henry's succes- 
sor, ib. Invades Eng- 
land, 79. Acknowledged 
as queen, ib. Retires 
into Normandy, 40. 

Maud, consort of Henry 
I., J8. 

Maurice, prince, 208. 

Maximilian, emperor, 
serves under Henry 
VIII., 124. Death. 12C*. 

Maximus, 6. 

Mazarin, cardinal, 224. 

Meal-tub plot, 2)8. 

Meath, kingdom of, 47. 

Medina. Sidonia, duke of. 
commands the Armada, 

175. 
Melbourne, lord, home se- 
cretary, J 1 7. Premier, 
J 1 9. Supported by 
(XConnell, ib. Res^s, 

J2I. 

Mellitus, 14. 

Melville, sir James, evi- 
dence respecting Both- 
well, 167. 

Mercia, 9. The Marcht 1 1. 
History of, 12. 

Mesne lords, 52. 

Middlesex, earl of, trea- 
surer, impeached, 191. 

Middle • Sexe, kingdom, 
II. 

Milan Decree, jo6. 

Milton, 259. 

Mlnden, battle, 282. 

Minorca, taken by the 
French, 281. Surren- 
dered, 29). 

Misprision of treason, i|j. 
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Moidart, seven men of, 
28a 

Mompesson. sir Giles, im- 
peached, 189. 

Muna (Anglesea), 4. 

Monasteries suppressed, 

^9 
Monclctoa, general, 288. 

Monk, general. 222. Suc- 
cesses in Scotland. i5. 
Commands under Blake, 
16. Defeats Tromp, 22 j. 
Protests against the ex- 
pulsion of the parlia- 
ment, 227. Enters Lon- 
don, ib. Sends a mes- 
sage to Ctiarles IL, ib. 
{See Albemarle.) 
Monmouth, birthplace of 
Henry V., 92. 

, duke of, routs the 

Covenanters. 2j8. Tri- 
umphal procession, ib. 
Conspires against the 
duke of York, 240. Ba* 
nished, 241. Invasion, 
7j4 Assumes the title 
of king, 245. I>efeat and 
fllglit, ib. Kxeculion, 
t6. 
Montacute, lord, twice de- 
feats queen Margaret, 
106. 
Montague, ambassador at 
Paris, informs against 
Danby, 2j6. 
Montcalm, marquess de, 
governor of Canada, 28i, 
284. 
Monteagle, lord, discovers 

Gunpowder Plot, 184. 
Moutfort, Simon de, earl of 
I.<eicester {see Leicester, 
earl of). 
, count de, claims Brit- 
tany, 82. 
Montrose, earl of, victories, 
211. Routed, 21). De- 
feated and hanged, 221. 
Moore, general sir John. 
Invades Spain, io6. 
Killed, ib. 
Morcar, earl of Northum- 
berland. 27. Rebels, 30. 
Joins Here ward, |i. 
Mordaunt, earl of Peter- 
borough, 265. 
More, sir Thomas, speaker, 
127. Chancellor, 129. 
Refuses the oath of sue- 
cession, ijf. Executed, 

Moreau, general, )o2. 



Morevllle, Hugh de, 4?. 
Morley, Mrs., assumed 

name of queen Anne, 

26). 
Mortier, marshal, joj. 
Mortimer, Roger, earl of 

March, intrigues with> 

;ineen Isabella, 77. Puts) 
Cdward II. to death, 78. 
Surprised and eyeonted 
by Edward III., 80.. 

Mortmain, statute of, 70. 

Morton, bishop of Ely, 
II]. 

Moscow burnt, 308. 

Mountcasbel, lord, defeated 
and captured, 252. 

Mowbray, earl of Notting- 
ham, rebels against 
Henry IV, 91. Exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Munster, kingdom of, 47. 

Murat, king of Naples, 
J07. 

Murray, earlot, 166. Re- 
gent, 167. Submits to 
Elizabeth, ib. Assassin- 
ated, 168. 

Mutiny bill, origin, 2^1. 

Mutiny at Splthead and 
the Nore, joi. 



N. 

Namur taken, 295. 

Nantes, edict, revoked, 
246. 

Nantwich, battle, 211. 

Napier, acbnlral sir Charles, 
;22. 

Napoleon I., besieges Tou** 
Ion, )oi. Threatened in- 
vasion of England, ib. 
Expedition to Egypt, 16. 
Fii^t consul. ?o). in- 
sults our ambassador, 
ib. Emperor, 104. En- 
ters Vienna, jo$. ^Izes 
Portugal, jc^S. And Spain. 
ib. inters Vieima, ib. 
Marries Maria Louisa, 
}o7. Expi<dition to 
Russia, J08. Struggles 
in Germany, t6. Abdi- 
cates, ib. I^nds at 
Cannes, {09. Enters Bel- 
gium, ib. Defeat and 
flight, 310. Goes on 
boaitl the Belleropfaon, 
ib. Conveyed to SL 
Helena, »b. 

II., ;io. 



Napoleon III., emperor, 
J 26. 

Naseby, battle, 212. 

National debt, 260. 

Navarlno, battle, 314. 

Navarre, king of, 161. 

Navigation laws, 22). 

Navy, increase of, 260. 

Nelson, }oi. At St. Vin- 
cent, ib. Rear-admiral, 
ib. At Aboukir, ib. A 
baron, ib. Bombards 
Copenhagen, |0). Chases 
the French fleet, 304, ib. 
At Trafalgar, t&. Death. 
ib. Funeral, ib. 

Nero, 4. • 

Neville's Cross, battle, 84. 

Neville, earl of Westmore- 
land, 91. 

Newarlc, Scotch army at, 

21). 

Newbum, battle, 200. 

Newbury, battles, 210. 

Newco»tle, seized by Cove- 
nanters, 200, 211. 

, duke of, prime mi- 
nister, 282. ' 

Newfoundland colonisrd, 
186. 

Newport, riots at, )2i. 

Newspapers, 261. 

Newton Butler, battle, 252. 
-Ney, marshal, j lo. 

Niagara taken, 28). 

Nile, battle of the, )oi. 

Nimeguen, peace of, 2)6. 

Nithl^le, lord, escape of, 
27). 

Nivelle, battle at the. )o8. 

Noailles, marshal, 278. 

Nonconformi>tR, penal laws 
agaicsi, suspended by 
proclamation, 2)$. 

Non-resistrinoe. oath of, 2 )o. 

Norfolk, duke of, arrests 
Cromwell, 14a Attaint 
and narrow escape, 14). 
Restored, 151. 

, duke of, commis- 
sioner to try the queen 
of Scots, 167. Proposes 
marriage to her, 168. 
Committed, but released. 
ib. Conspires with Alva, 
168. Executed, ib. 

Normandy (Neustria), his- 
tory of, 29. Name, when 
first used, ib. Reduced 
by Henry I , J7. Re- 
united to France, Ao. 

Normans, influence of, in 
England, 26. Character 
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of the, 29. Longaage, ib. 

Amalgamate wiih tbe 

Saxons, 6}. 
Norris, sir John, 177. 
Northampton, conncil of, 

, battle, 10?. 

North, lord, chancellor of 
exchequer, 29a l*nme 
minister, ib. Measure 
respecting tea, ib. At> 
tempts to conciliate tbe 
Americans, 291. Ileslgns, 
299. .Secretary, 296. 
Ulantssed, ib. 

American colonies, 

described, 289. Disoon- 
tents in, 289, 291. War 
breaks out in, 291. 

ftriton paper, 289. 

No. Forty-flve, ib. 

Foreland, battle off, 

2;2. 

Norttimen (Danes, ftc.) 
land in Northumbria, 16. 
Manners, 16. Ravage 
England, 17. 

Northumberland, earl of, 
rises against Henry IV., 
91. Second rebellion, t6. 

— ^, earl Warwidc be- 
comes dulce of ($ee War- 
wick), 149. Kuins So- 
merset, ib. Deserted, 
I5J. Kxecnted, t^. 

, earl of, conspires to 

liberate the queen of 
Scots. 168. 

Northnmbria, 9, 1 1. 

Nottingham, royal standard 
erected at, 208. 

castle, Isabella and 

Mortimer seized at, 80. 
Burnt, }i7. 

, earl of, secretary, 2JI. 

Nuncio, received by James 
II., 246. 



0. 

(Xik, royal, 222. 

Otiles, Titus, history, 2)6. 
Pensioned, 2^7. Fined 
and imprisoned, 242. 
Fined, whipped, and pil- 
loried, 24 J, 244. 

O'Brien, Smith, trano- 
ported, J25. 

Ochta, 10. 

0'Ck>nnell, Daniel, 314. 
Organises Catholic Asso- 



ciation, ib. Returned 
for Clare, }i$. Advo- 
cates repeal of Union. 
]I9. Supports lord Mel- 
bourne, ib. 

O'Connor, Roderick, king 
of Connaught, 47, 48. 

Odin (Me Woden). 

Odo, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, brutality to £1- 
giva, 2t. 

, bishop of Bayeux, }o. 

Offa, king of Mercia, 15. 

Offlcers, council of, 227. 
Restores the Long ftir- 
llament, ib. Expels i t, ib. 

Oldcostle, fir John (lord 
Cobham), heads the IjoU 
lards, 92. Executed, ib. 

Orange, prince of, founds 
the Dutch republic, 172. 
Assassinated, 171. 

, William, prince of 

(Williani III.), defence 
of Holland, 215. Insur- 
rection in favour of, ib. 
Marries princess Mary, 
2}6. Invitation to Eng- 
land, 247. Declaration, 
lb. Ijnnds In Torbay, 

248. Marches to London, 

249. Summons a conven- 
tion, ib. Crown settled 
on,t6. (See William III.) 

Onieals 20. Abolished, $1. 

Orford, earl of (RuHsell). 
2;8. (SeeRnsseli.) 

Orleans, besieged by Eng- 
lish, 08. Relieved by 
Joan a' Arc, 98. 

,Maidof,98. (See Joan 

d'Arc.) 

, duke of, regent, 27?. 

Ormond. duke of, lord-lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, 211. 
Delivers Dublin, &c.. to 
parliament, 220. Suc- 
cesses and reverses in 
Ireland, ib. Conspires 
against Cromwell, 226. 

, duke of, commands 

in Flanders. 269. Im- 
peached and attainted, 
272. 

Oswy, king of Northum- 
bria and Bretnalla^ 14. 

Otbo, king of Greece, ^14. 

Oiterboume, battle, 87. 

Ondenarde, battle, 266. 

Overbury, sir 'ITiomas, 1 86. 

Oxford, provisions of, 66. 
Occupied by Charles I., 
2 10. Parliament at, 21 1 . 



Invested by Fairfax, 211 
Parliament at, 2 J2. Vfc> 
lence of, 219. 
Oxford, Harley, earl of (mi 
Harley), treasurer, 268. 
Dismissed, 270. Im- 
peached and committed* 
271. 



P. 

Pale, English of the. Join 
the Irish rebellion, 206. 

Falmerston, lord, 107. 
Foreign secretary. 117. 
Premier, 127. Death, 134. 

Pampluna, talcen, joS. 

Pandolf, papal envoy, 61. 

Papists, fire of London 
ascribed to, 2j}. 

Paris, evacuated by the 
English, 99. 

, peace of (1761), 288. 

, entered by allies, jo8, 

109. Peace of (1814). 

Parker, archbb>hop of Can- 
terbury, 160, 162. 

, sir Hyde, admiral, 

291. 

Parliament, Anglo-Nor- 
man, 52. When assem- 
bled, ib. Mad. 66l 
Leicester's, 67. Long, 
201. Subjected by army, 
214. Proposals to the 
king. 215. Rump, 2161 
Dismissed by Cromwell, 
221. Acre6one'«, 224. 
Restored by tbe ofRcers, 
227. Expelled, t6. Re- 
stored, ib. Renounces 
military authority, 230. 
Bill for Septennial, 277. 

, Irish, independence 

acknowledged, 295. 

Parnell, sir H., 117. 

Parma, duke of, commands 
the Spanish army of 
invasion, 176. 

Ptorr, Catherine, marries 
Henry VIII., 141, 142. 
Marries Lord Seymour 
148. 

Parsons, Jesuit, 168. 

Parties, court and country 
2j8. 

Partition treaty (Spanioh) 
first, 256. Second, ih 
Disapproved by parli» 
ment, 258. 

Pussaro, action off, 27;. 

Patrick, Sl, 47. 
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Bralinos, Saetonius, 4. 
, archbishop of York, 

Ftiul, czar, joj. Aasas- 
sinated, ib. 

Pavia, battle, XZ7. 

Pecquigny, treaty of, 108. 

Peol, sir Robert, j 1 1. Home 
secretary, J 14. Ke&ignA, 
J15. lletumit, ji$. lu- 
troduceit Catholic Rellet 
biU, 315. First premier- 
ship, 119. Seoonu pre- 
miership, ; 22. Corn-law, 
ib. lucome-tax, ib. Bill 
abolishing corn-laws, 
J2i. HesigM, ib. Death, 

ns- 

Peers, boose of, restored 
by Cromwell, 225. Re- 
sume their autbority, 
227. Creation of twelve, 
268. 

Pelagius, 7. 

Peiliam, head of treasury, 
278. Deatli, 281. 

Pembroke, William, earl 
of, a founder of English 
liberty, 61. Protector, 
64. Renews Magna 
Charta,64. 

— — , Aymer de Valence, 
earl of, defeats Bruce, 

75: 
, Jasper Tudor, earl 

of, lOJ. 

Peuda, king of Mercia, t2, 

H- 
Penderell, conceals Charles 

II., 222. 
Fendragon (British chief), 

Peninsular war, jo6, 308. 

Penn, admiral, 223. Con- 
quers Jamaica; 224. 

Pennsylvania, 260. 

Pepys, secretary, 260. 

Perceval, Spencer, chan- 
cellor of exchequer, 305. 
Premier, 307. Assassin- 
ated, 308. 

Percy, earl, feuds with 
Douglas, 87. Revolt of 
the, 91. 

— , engages in Gun- 
powder Plot, 185. Killed, 
186. 

l\;rseculion under Mary, 

155. 

Peter, bishop of Win- 
chester, 65. 

— — II., of Portugal, Joins 
Grand Alliance, 264. 



Peterborough, earl of, ex- 
pedition to Spain, 265. 
(See Mordaunt.) 

"Pcterloo,"3ii. 

Peter's pence, ij. 

Petition, right of, 104. 

Petition of Right, 195. 

Philadelphia, congress at, 
291. Taken, ib. 

Philip, of Spain, proposed 
to Mary, 154. Marriage, 
159. Proposes to marry 
Elizabeth, 160. Prepares 
to invade England, 171. 
Again, T74. Death, 178. 

II. of France, sup- 
ports prince Richtuxl, 55. 
Accompanies him in 
a crusade, 57. Quits 
PolestiBe, ib. Invades 
Normandy, 58. Supports 
Arthur of lirittany, 59. 
Condemns king John, ib. 
Regains Normandy, Au- 
Jou, Ac., 60. Prepares 
to invade England, ib. 
Victory at Bouvines, 
61. 

the Fair of France, 

cites Edward I. as his 
vassal, 73. 

VI , 81. Peace with 

Edward III.. 82. 

-^— , duke of Ai^ou, ap- 
pointed to Spanish 
throne, 256. 

V. of Spain (duke of 

Ai\)ou), 256. Hostile 
designs of 2 7 ; . Accedes 
to Quadruple Alliance, 
ib. 

Philiphaugh, battle, 213. 

Phillppa of Holland, affi- 
anced to prince Edward, 

77. 

Philippine isljinds taken, 
288. 

Phoenicians trade with Bri- 
tain, I. 

Plchegru, 301. 

PIct"*, 6. 

JMcts' wall, 4. 

Piedmont united to France, 
303. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 139. 

I'llnltz, conference at, 300. 

Pinkie, battle, 147. 

Pitt, William (tee Chat- 
ham, earl of). 

, Wil Ham, tlie younger, 

enters public life, 295. 
Advocatesparliamentary 
reform, 296. Chancellor 



of exchequer, ib. Prime 
minister, ib. India bill, 
297. Reform bill re- 
jected, ib. Speech on 
impeachment of Hast- 
ings, ib. Advocates 
catholic emancipation, 
303. Resigns, ib. Pre- 
mier again, 304. J^eadi, 
305. 

Pitt, lady Hester, baron« 
ess Chatham, 288. 

Pius v., pope, excommu- 
nicates Elizabeth, 168. 

Plague, yellow, 84. Great 
232. 

Plantagenet, etymology, 
40. House of, ib. Pe- 
riod, characteristics of, 
112. 

Plassy, battle, 285. 

Plymouth, battle off, 223. 

Poitiers, battle, 84. 

Pole, de la, earl of Suffolk 
and chancellor, 87. 

, cardinal R^inald, 

attacks Henry VIII.. 
139. liegate. 155. Pri- 
mate, 157. Death, i6. 

Police, new, 315. 

Poll-tax, under Richard II., 
86. 

Pondicherry taken, 285. 

Poor-laws, 319. 

Popish plot, 236. 

Portland, battle off, 22?. 

, duke of, 296. I»rp- 

mier, 305. 

l*orto Bello taken, 277. 

Post established, 270. 

Portugal, alliance wiili, 
231. Seized by French, 
306. 

Potato rot, 324. 

Poynings, governor of Ire- 
land,' 118. His -Law." 

Prannunire, sttitute of, 89. 
Whole church guilty of, 
132. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 278. 

Presbyterian, 212. 

Prestcm Pans, battle, 28a 

Pretender (James), at- 
tempted Invasion, 266w 
Issues a manifesto, 272. 
Invades Scotland, ib. 
Character, ib. Flight 
ib. 

(Charles Edward), de- 
scent in Scotland. 280. 
Proclaims James VI 11. 
ib. Defeats sir J. COpe 
ib. Enters England, ib. 
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Advances to Derby, ib. 
KetreatB, t6. Defeated 
at CuUoden, ib. Escapes 
to Morloix, 281. Sabse- 
qaent &te, ib. 

Pride's j»ur0e, 216. 

Priestley, Dr. 299. 

Prince Edward's Island 
taken, 283. 

Printing, iutrodnctlon of, 

"i. 
Privy council, remodelled, 

Protector, title of, 96. 

Protectorate, Cromwell's, 
established, 224. 

•• Protectionists," J2j. 

Prussia accedes to armed 
neutrality, 10}. Seizes 
Hanover, 1*6. Conquered 
by the French, 306. 
Joins coalition against 
France, 309. 

Prynne, pilloried and fined, 
198. 

Pulteney, earl of Bath, 
278. 

Purilshment8,Anglo-Saxon, 
20. 

Puritans, rise of the, 162. 
Favoured by Cecil, Lei- 
cester, and others, ib. 
Different kinds of, 196. 

Pym carries up Straffoixi's 
impeachment, 202. Ac- 
cused of treason, 207. 

Pyrenees, battles of the, 
io8. 



Quatre Bras. 310. 
Quebec taken, 283, 284. 
Quiberon, battle off, 282. 
Expedition to, joi. 



pAilways, }3l. 

Raleipl), sir Walter, founds 
Virginia, 177. Plot 
against James I., i8j. 
Reprieved, ib. Second 
expedition to Guiana, ib. 
Execution, ib. 

Ramillies. battle, 165. 

Rapes, Saxon, la 

Ravaillac assassinates 
Henry lY., 188. 



Reading taken by Essex, 

210. 
Redwald, king of East 

Angles, and BretwoUda, 

14- 

Reform, parliamentaiy, ad- 
vocated by William Pitt, 
296. Partial, effected, ib. 
Pitt's bill for, lost, 297. 
Becomes a national ques- 
tion, 311. Lord John 
Ru&iell's bill, i 17. Riots 
respecting, ib. Carried, 
lb. Provisions of, 318. 

Reformation, progress. 1 10, 
142, 144. Opposed by 
Oardinor, 147. Images, 
Ac, abolished, ib. Dis- 
content at, 148. For- 
warded by Elizabeth, 
161. In Scotland, 165. 
In France, 168. 

Tleged, kingdom, 1 3. 

Regent, title, 96. 

Regicides, fate, 229. 

Reliefs. 5;. 

Remonstrance, grand, 206. 

Revenue, Anglo-Norman, 

51. 

Rhine, confederation of 

the, J05. 
Richard I., rebels, when 

prince, 49, 55. Reign 

of, 56-59. 

11., reign of, 86-88. 

III., reign of, 1 10-11 ;. 

, son of the Conqueror, 

death, 14. 

, earl of Cornwall, 

67. 

Richelieu, cardinal, be- 
sieges Rochelle, 195. 

Richmond, Henry, earl of, 
descent, iii. Engages 
to marry Elizabeth of 
York, 112. liands at 
Milford Haven, ib. De- 
feats Richard III. at 
Bosworth, ib. Saluted 
king, 115. (See Henry 
VII.). 

, duke of, moves ad- 
dress for peace with 
America, 291. 

Ridley, bishop of London, 
149. Burnt, 156. 

Rights, Declaration of, 249. 
Bill of, 252, 259. 

Rikenild street (see Ike- 
nild). 

Ripon, treaty of, 200. 

, earl ($ee Goderlcb). 

Rivers, earl, tutor of Ed- 



ward V.« no. Impri- 
soned by Gloucester, ib. 
Killed, ib. 

Rlzzio, David, »66. Mur- 
dered, ib. 

Robert the Devil, 27. 

, son of William the 

Conqueror, rebels, 31. 
Obtains Normandy and 
Maine, 34. Stipulatit n 
with Rufus, J 5. Sub- 
dues Malcolm, ;6. Mort- 
gages his dominions, ib. 
Invades England, J7. 
Treaty with Henry 1., 
ib. Capturetl by him, ib. 
Dies at Cardiff castle, ib. 

III. of Scotland, his 

misfortunes. 91. 

, earl of Gloncester, 

revolts from Stephen, 
J9. Invades England, 
ib. Captures Stephen, 
4a Captured, ib. 

Robespierre, 299. 

Roches, Peter des, bishop 
of Winchester, 65. 

Rochelle, La, Bucking- 
ham's expedition to, 195. 
Surrendered, 196. 

Rochester, bishopric found- 
ed, 13. 

Rochfort, viscount, brother 
of Anne Boleyn, 139. 

, viscountess, accuses 

Anne Boleyn, ij8. Ex- 
ecuted. 141. 

Rockingham, marquess of, 
prime minister, 290. 
Again prime minister, 
295. Death, 206. 

Rodney, admiral lord, bnm- 
bards Havre, 282. Vic- 
tory at Cape St. Vincent, 
293. Takes St. Eustatia, 
ib. Defeats de Gras^e, 
ib. Made a baron, ib. 

Roger, earl of Hereford, 31. 

Rogers, prebendary, burnt, 
156. 

Rollo, or Rolf, the Ganger, 
obtains Neustria, 29. 

Romans abandon Britain, 
6. Civilization under 
the, ib. 

Romilly, sir Samuel, 311. 

Rooke, admiral sir G., 254. 
Attacks Vigo, 264. 
Takes Gibraltar, 265. 

Rosamond, Fair, 55. 

Roses, symbolrt of York 
and Lancaster, 102. 

Rosetta stone, 303. 
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Row, genaaU joo. Killed, 
ib. 

Rouen, prince Arthur mur- 
dered aty^o. Surrendered 
to Philip, 60. Taken by 
Henry V.,^h Joan d' Arc 
burnt at, 99. 

Roundheads, 207. 

Rowona, 10. 

Roxburgh, ceded to Eng- 
land. 49. Sold by Richdrd 

I.. 57- 

Royal Society foonded, 
261. 

Rumbold engaged in Rye 
House plot, 241 . 

Runnymede, Magna Charta 
signed at, 62. 

Rupert, prince, routs the 
parltnnsent cavalry, 210. 
Takes Bristol, ib. De- 
feated at Marston Moor, 
211. Surrenders Bristol, 
21). Chased by Blake, 
222. Commands in Eng- 
lish fleet, 2n. 2)2. 

Russell, admiral, a Jarob- 
ite, 254. Queen Mary's 
letter to, ib. Defeats the 
French fleet at La Hogue, 
ib. Earl of Orford, 258. 
(.•fee Orford.) 

, lord, quells insurrec- 
tion in Devonshire, 149. 

, lady, pleads for her 

husband, 211. 

, lord William, con- 
spires agaiuht duke of 
York, 240. Projects an 
insurrection, ib. Trial 
and execution, 241. At- 
tainder reversed, 292. 

— ^, lord John, carries re- 
peal of Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, J14. in- 
troduces Parliamentary 
Reform bill, 117. Its 
provisions, ) 1 8. Declares 
against the oom-Iaws, 
J2?. Premier, ?24, jjd. 

Russia, subsidiary treaty 
with, 282. Attacks the 
1'urkish dominions, 126. 
War with, J27. 

Kuihven, lord, murders 
Rlzxio, 166. 

Rutland, earl of, betrays a 
plot against Henry IV., 

Rnyter, de. admiral, 22). 
Defeated by Albemarle, 
1 J 2. Suits up the Thames, 

2?J. 



Rye House plot, 141. 
Ryswick, treaty of, 255. 



8. 

Sacheverell, Dr.. sermon, 
267. Impeached, ib. 
Suspended, ib. 

Sackville. lord.George, mis- 
behaviour at Minden, 
282. Dismissed, ib. 

Sadler, sir Ralph, 167. 

Saint Albans, battle, 102, 
104. 

— -^ George, chevalier 
(pretender), 272. 

John,Oliver, dharacter, 

188. 

John (fee Boling- 

broke). 

Quentin, battle, 157. 

Sebastian taken, 308. 

Vincent, Cape, battles 

olT, 20), )OI. 

Vincent, earl («e 

Jervis). 

Saladin takes Jerusalem, 
59. Richard's truce with. 

57. 
Salamanca, battle, )o<). 
Salisbury, earl of, attacks 

the French harbours. 61. 
, earl of, beheaded, 

IO|. 

, countess of, attainted, 

IJ9. lOxecuted, 141. 

, lord (Cecil), discovers 

Gunpowder Plot, 184. 
Death, 186. 

Sancroft, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 247. A non- 
juror, 251. Deprived, t6. 

Sundys, sir hklwin, 190. 

Saragrissa, battle, 266. 

Saratoga, convention of, 
291. 

Sarsfleld, 2$t. 

Savage, John, meditates 
assassinating queen Eli- 
zabeth, 169. 

Savoy, duke of. Joins Grand 
Alliance, 264. 

Saxe, marshal, 279. 

Saxon pirates, $. Called in 
by the Britons, 6. 

Saxon tribes, 8. Religion, 
9. Ships, i6. First set- 
tlement, 10. Conquest, 
lb. Second settlement, 
ib. Third settlement, 
II. Fourth, fifth, and 
sixth settlements, ib. 



Kingdoms united by Kff* 
bert, 14. Saxons amal- 
gamate with Normans, 
6). 

Scandinavians (see NortD- 
men, Danes). 

Scapula. Ostorius, 3. 

Schism Act, 267. 

Schomberg, marshal, lands 
In Ireland. 252. Killed, 

25?. 

Schonbrunn, peace of, )o6. 

Scir ger^a (sheriff), 19. 

Scone, Charles IL crowned 
at, 221. 

Scotia (Ireland), 6. 

Scotland, claims to crown 
of, 72. First alliance 
with France, 7). Over- 
run by fckiward I., ib. 
Again, 74. Delivered by 
Bruce, 77. 'I'ruce with. 
ib. Part of, ceded to 
Edward III., 80. Re- 
duced under the Com- 
monwealth, 222. How 
ruled, 225. Royal au- 
thority restored in. 229. 
William 111. acknow- 
ledged in, 2$i. Parlia- 
ment rejects bill tor 
Hanoverian succession, 
26j. F:ffect in England, 
ib. Union with, ib. 

Scots, 6. Defeated by Ed- 
ward L at Falkirk, 74 
Invade England, 79. 
Treaty with the, 80. 
Defeated at Halldown 
Hill, ib. Assist the dau- 
phin (Charles Vil.), 94. 
Routed at Solway, 141. 
Impose conditions on 
Charles I., 21 ). Deliver 
him up, ib. Protest 
against the king's trial, 
217. Proclaim Charles 
II., 221. 

Scrope, archbishop of Tork. 
rebellion and execution, 

, lord, executed, 91. 

Scutage (eKuagey, 51, 62. 

Sebastiani, marshal, J07. 

Sebert, king of Essex, i;. 

Sedgemoor, battle, 245. 

Segnntlaci, j. 

Selden, 191. 

Senlac (field of Hastings) 

28. 
Septennial Act, 27 j. 
Serfs, 19. 
Settlement, Act of, 2^8. 
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Seven Years* War, 182, 
288. 

Seville, treaty of, 277. 

Severus, dies at York, 5. 
Wall of. ib. 

Seymour, Jane, wife of 
Henry VIII., i w. Death. 
ib. 

, admiral lord, marries 

the queen dowager, 148. 
Executed, ib. 

, sir Edward, supports 

prince of Orange, 248. 

Shaftesbury, earl of, dis- 
missed, 295. President 
of the council, 2 J7. Ad- 
vises the Exclusion bill, 
ib. Dismissed, 2}8. In- 
dicts the duke of York, 
ib. Indicted for treason, 
tjq. Conspires against 
the duke of York, 240. 
Retirement and death, 
ib. 

Sharpe. archbishop of St 
Andrews, 237. Mur- 
dered, 2j8. 

, Granville, J05. 

Shaw, Dr., sermon at Paul's 
Cross, no. 

Sbeemess taken by the 
Dutch,' 2i J. 

Shelbume, earl of, prime 
minister, 296. 

Sheridan, Richard Brhis- 
ley, 295, 296. 297. 

Sheri£fmuir, battle, 272. 

Shires, or counties, 19. 

Shore, Jane, no. 

Shovel, sir Cloudesley, 
265. Blockades Toulon, 
266. 

Shrewsbury, battle, 91. 

, earl of, superintends 

the execution of queen 
Mary, 17a 

, earl of, secretary, 

251. 

, duke of, lord cham- 
berlain, 267. Defeats 
Bolingbroke's schemes, 
270. Treasurer, ib. Re- 
signs, 272. 

Sidmouth, lord (Adding- 
ton), retires, jii. 

Sidney, 3^9. 

, Algernon, joins 

Monmouth's conspiracy, 
240. Apprehended, 241. 
History, 240. Kxecu- 
tlon. 241. Attainder re- 
versed, 252. 

, sir P., death, 174. 
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PREFACE. 



It has been wisely said, that we should desire to 
call forth in children " a superabundance of enthu- 
siasm, to the end that after they have lost all they are 
sure to lose in mixing with the world, enough may 
still remain to prompt and support them through 
great actions."* 

Those who are intimately acquainted with children's 
minds will at once acknowledge that poetry — ^lyrical, 
descriptive, narrative, dramatic — ^has more power to 
kindle enthusiasm, and thus to promote the assimila- 
tion of noble sentiment, than any other direct means 
to that end It excites an ardent admiration for 
heroic life and heroic endurance, a very fervour of 
compassion for the sufferings of the poor and the 
oppressed, and a love that lies deeper than words for 
the beauties of Nature. 

Poetry may be made the sunshine of a child's 
school-life, for its rays of magic brightness fall on the 
pages of history, of science, and of art. If, however, 
poetry is to be the sunshine of school-life, it must be 
not committed to memory but learned by heart To 
enable a child to learn by hearty he must have an 

* Guesses at Truth. 
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exact comprehension of every word and every sen- 
tence in a poem ; must understand every image, as 
well as the entire scene, and must feel the beauty of 
the music, of the form, and of the idea. First of all 
for these ends, purity and precision in the pronuncia- 
tion of every syllable must be secured ; and next, a 
correct and melodious intonation, by which words 
sink deep into the memory and imagination of a 
child, — impossible in either pupil or teacher without 
the exercise of the heart as well as the intellect 

Every poem thus learnt is something added to a 
child's life. The words and the form of the poem 
may be forgotten, but not the thoughts it embodies^ 
not the enthusiasm it has awakened, not the glow of 
delight it once kindled 

Our children should learn, likewise, to love the 
poet and to desire to know him intimately. No 
poem by Wordsworth or Tennyson has been truly 
learned unless it leaves a desire to know and learn 
more of Wordsworth or Tennyson. No selection 
of poetry is of much service except it leads to this 
end. The oak-leaf is very beautiful as a leaf, but 
no child can learn to love it without longing to know 
the stately beauty of the tree and the glory of its 
spreading branches. In fact, no child does know 
the leaf until he knows that it is not merely a leaf 
but tlie leaf of an oak. 

I would give a child grave and gay, difficult and 
easy, but always, if possible, entire poems, — ^the whole 
plant, and not just the blossoms and the fruit In 
every case, too, where it is possible and worth while. 
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I would give so much of the poetry of any one man 
as might enable the child to fonn a distinct notion of 
the poet's individuality. 

From such a selection children should be allowed 
to choose freely. A light hand— one that rather 
directs than controls — ^will always guide most surely. 

The poems in this book are intended especially for 
the spring-time of life, and offer considerable variety 
in the hope of meeting the tastes of many children. 
I have been influenced in my selection by the choice 
and approval of intelligent children. Children often 
teach us more than we teach them. We are apt to 
lament their frivolity when they turn aside to gather 
wild flowers or to chase butterflies. I have a con- 
viction that the butterflies and the wild flowers teach 
them as much, at the least, as any of our precepts. 
Both will be found in these pages, as well as the more 
solemn groves and their many bird-voices which we 
would teach children to love. 

A Book of Poetry such as I have desired to com- 
pile, containing gems from all our poets, and especi- 
ally introducing children to the poets of our own 
time, could not have been made without a very gene- 
rous co-operation both of authors and publishers. I 
have, therefore, to thank Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Keble, 
Archbishop Trench, Mr. George MacDonald, and 
the numerous authors and proprietors of copyright 
pieces, and also Messrs. Longmans, Murray, 
Blackwood, Parker, Mac-Millan, Chapman, and 
many others, by whose consent I have been able to 
carry out my plan. 
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This volume is intended for the use of girls and 
boys between the ages of eight and twelve, the " First 
Part" being more especially suited for the younger. 

A second book, which will shortly appear, is in- 
tended for girls and boys between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen. It will contain dramatic poetry for 
the practice of elocution, and poems that make a 
greater demand on the intellect and imagination ot 
the learners than those in the present volume. 

An index of writers, with dates, will, it' is hoped, 
be found a valuable accompaniment to the work. 
For the rest, these poems are not arranged according 
to form, or subject, or era ; but I present them as a 
nosegay of flowers from a royal garden. 

FRANCES MARTIN. 

November, 1865. 
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